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choice, such as What does school choice mean?, What does school choice look 
like?, and What are the likely consequences of giving parents greater voice 
in their children's education? Reports are grouped into three thematic 
chapters. In chapter 1, "Public-Public Choice," reports include: "Family 
Choice Arrangements in Public Schools: A Review of the Literature" (Mary Anne 
Raywid) ; "Parent Involvement and Teacher Decision Making in Urban High 
Schools of Choice" (Patricia A. Bauch and Ellen B. Goldring) ; "Parent 
Involvement and School Choice: Exit and Voice in Public Schools" (Rodney T. 

^ Ogawa and Jo Sargent Dutton) ; and "SES and Demographic Predictors of Magnet 
School Enrollment" (Doug Archbald). Chapter 2, "Semi-Private Choice," 
contains the following reports: "Charter Schools: A Primer on the Issues" 
(Sandra Vergari) ; "Tracking the Charter School Movement" (Ann M. Schneider) ; 
"The State of Charter Schools 2000: Fourth-Year Report" (Beryl Nelson and 
others); "The Thinking behind Arizona's Charter Movement" (Gregg Garn) ; 
"Charter School Reform in California: Does It Meet Expectations?" (Amy Stuart 
Wells and others); "First Lessons: Charter Schools as Learning Communities" 
(Priscilla Wohlstetter and Noelle C. Griffin); "Charter Schools: Serving 
Disadvantaged Youth" (Bruno V. Manno, Gregg Vanourek, and Chester E. Finn, 
Jr.); "Charter Schools and the Law: Emerging Issues" (Charles J. Russo and 
Joseph D. Massucci) ; "For-Profit Charter Schools: What the Public Needs To 
Know" (Christy Lancaster Dykgraaf and Shirley Kane Lewis) ; and "For-Profit 
Charter Schools and Students with Disabilities: The Sordid Side of the 
Business of Schooling" (Nancy J. Zollers and Arun K. Ramanathan) . Chapter 3, 
"Public-Private Choice," includes "Some Things You May Want To Know about 
Tuition Tax Credits" (Russell I. Thackrey) ; "Tuition Tax Credits and 
Education Vouchers: Private Interests and the Public Good" (Denis P. Doyle); 
"The Consequences of School Choice: Who Leaves and Who Stays in the Inner 
City" (Valerie J. Martinez and others); "Educational Vouchers: Effectiveness, 
Choice, and Costs" (Henry M. Levin) ; "The Milwaukee Voucher Experiment" (John 
F. Witte) ; and "Free Market Policies and Public Education: What Is the Cost 
of Choice?" (Kim K. Metcalf and Polly A. Tait) . Each chapter begins with an 
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overview of its school -choice issue. This document ends by discussing the 
fundamental issue of how much choice parents should be allowed to have in 
their children's education. (RT) 
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Introduction 

SCHOOL CHOICE has been called the 
“education issue of the new decade.” 
The idea of providing parents or fami- 
lies with a greater range of educational 
options appears to be increasingly 
popular and widely accepted by those 
of all political and philosophical per- 
suasions. Several recent polls suggest 
that as many as 80% of adults in the 
U.S. support the notion of expanded 
school or educational choices for fami- 
lies. Support is even stronger among 
urban and minority families.^ In addi- 
tion, a recent Phi Delta Kappa/Gallup 
Poll suggests that 46% of public school 
parents would choose to send their 
child to a different school if they were 
given this option.^ Of these, 7% would 
choose another public school, but 39% 
would choose a private school if state 
funds were available to support this 
option. 

In spite of the rhetoric associated 
with school choice, or perhaps because 
of it, there is considerable confusion 
about the issue. What does “school 
choice” mean? What does it look like? 
Does it currently exist or is school 
choice only something that is talked 
about? What are the likely conse- 
quences of giving parents greater voice 
in their children’s education, and how 
do we know? Each of these represents 
an important question in the debate. 
Our primary goal in this volume is to 
develop answers to these questions or, 
where answers are not available, to 
provide the reader with a range of per- 
spectives. 

Before describing the organization 
of the volume, it is useful to provide an 
overview of the school choice issue. As 




might be expected, “school choice” 
means different things to different peo- 
ple. However, it is generally agreed 
that school choice can be taken to 
mean providing individual parents or 
families with some range of alternatives 
in their children's education from 
which they may make choices they 
believe are best suited to their children. 
It is important to note that in this defi- 
nition the alternatives can consist of a 
wide range of options. These options 
may include, but are not limited to, 
choice of the classroom or teacher with 
whom a student works, choice of spe- 
cial programs within a school, choice 
among public schools within or outside 
one’s district of residence, and choice 
of schools, including private schools 
with or without religious affiliations. 
Thus, while some proposed choice 
programs are comparatively dramatic 
and challenge traditional beliefs about 
the nature and purposes of public 
schooling (e.g., those using public 
funds to support private school enroll- 
ment), others are commonly available 
and widely accepted (allowing choice 
of a child’s teacher). 

Some would argue that those with 
greater wealth have always had educa- 
tional options because they could 
choose where they resided and, thus, 
where their children attended school. 
Or, again for those families with suffi- 
cient wealth, private school enrollment 
represented an alternative to public 
schooling. But for most families, partic- 
ularly those of low income, the number 
of educational options has always been 
much smaller. Though many factors 
have prompted the current school 
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choice movement, a belief that all fam- 
ilies should have the educational 
options that have traditionally been 
available to the wealthy is undoubted- 
ly among them. 

Because school choice takes a vari- 
ety of forms, we believe that it is use- 
ful to view the diverse options along a 
continuum, from those that represent 
limited choices within the existing pub- 
lic school parameters to those that 
allow choice outside the public school 
arena. The continuum is depicted 
below. 



Public-Public 

Choice 

Teacher 

Classroom 

School-wlthln- 

a-school 

Magnet schools 

Intra-dlstrlct 

choice 

Inter-district 

choice 



Semi-Private 

Choice 

Charter schools 
Home schooling 



Public-Private 

Choice 

Vouchers 

Tuition tax 
credits 



The figure reflects a range of choic- 
es from those that we call “public-pub- 
lic” at one end to those we call “public- 
private” at the other. Public-public 
choices are those that allow parents to 
select from options within the existing 
public school context, but even here 
the parameters can be more or less 
restrictive. Very limited choice might 
be made within a child’s existing pub- 
lic school, such as selection of the 
child’s teacher, classroom, or special 
program. Somewhat less restrictive, but 
still within the public sector, would be 
magnet schools or special program 
schools that could be chosen by fami- 
lies within the district as alternatives to 



their neighborhood or assigned school. 
Beyond this, but still within the public 
sector, would be programs that 
allowed parents to choose any school 
within their district of residence (intra- 
district choice or open enrollment) or, 
even less restrictive, programs that 
allow parents to choose public schools 
outside their district of residence (inter- 
district choice). More complete infor- 
mation about this end of our continu- 
um is presented in thapter one, 
“Public-Public Choices.” 

The middle of our continuum, or 
“semi-private,” refers to choice parame- 
ters that are neither clearly public nor 
clearly private. Included in this catego- 
ry would be home schooling, a choice 
that a number of individual families 
across the country have made, and the 
rapidly growing charter schools move- 
ment. Families who choose home 
schooling usually do so independently 
and, in most cases, are responsible for 
personally providing their children’s 
education, though they may obtain 
assistance from a large network of for- 
profit and not-for-profit organizations. 
They are given broad latitude in the 
approaches and content they use, but 
must comply with minimal state 
requirements, often in the form of stan- 
dardized achievement testing. Unlike 
home schooling, charter schools are 
legislatively created and authorized by 
the state, but can be established by 
either public or private entities. Like 
home schooling, these schools are 
exempted from many of the curricular 
and administrative requirements of 
fully public schools. However, in order 
to maintain their charter they must 
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abide by the limited standards for per- 
formance established by the state. 
Because the number of children affect- 
ed by charter schools is larger and con- 
tinues to grow, we focus on literature 
associated with this movement in chap- 
ter two, “Semi-Private Choices.” 

At the other end of our continuum 
are what we refer to as “public-private” 
choice options. These options use pub- 
lic funds to support choices that can 
include private, even religious, schools. 
Tuition tax credits are an indirect 
method of payment by allowing par- 
ents to deduct a limited portion of their 
investment in private education from 
their income tax liability. Thus, parents 
pay for private education but are reim- 
bursed for a portion of the expense 
through tax credits. Voucher programs 
are also a form of public-private 
choice, but more directly use public 
funds to support private education. As 
they have been implemented to date 
(in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Cleveland, 
Ohio, and in the state of Florida), these 
programs provide qualified families 
with vouchers that can be used to 
defray all or a portion of the tuition at 
the private school of their choice. 
While all public-private choice pro- 
grams are controversial, the more 
direct allocation of public funds to sup- 
port private education makes voucher 
programs the most controversial of the 
alternatives on our continuum. Chapter 
three, “Public-Private Choices,” pre- 
sents information related to these edu- 
cational options. 

The constitutionality of programs 
that support private school enrollment 
with public funds, particularly vouch- 



ers, remains unclear. Milwaukee’s state- 
funded voucher program appears to be 
constitutionally acceptable after the 
state’s supreme court ruled that the use 
of state education funds to support 
enrollment in religiously affiliated 
schools did not violate the state’s con- 
stitution and the U.S. Supreme Court 
elected not to hear the subsequent 
appeal. The voucher program in 
Cleveland continues to operate while 
its constitutionality is debated in feder- 
al court. In an unusual ruling, the Ohio 
supreme court deemed the program to 
violate the state’s constitution, not in 
regard to separation of church and 
state, but as a result of the manner in 
which it was legislatively approved. 
After the program was again approved 
by the Ohio legislature, a federal dis- 
trict judge ruled it to be in violation of 
the U.S. Constitution for failing to 
maintain separation of church and state 
and called for the program to be imme- 
diately discontinued. However, he 
revised his decision a few days later, 
allowing the program to continue to 
operate while the case was heard on 
appeal. Florida’s voucher program has 
been found to violate the state’s consti- 
tution on similar church-state grounds. 

Recent Supreme Court rulings lead 
many to believe that when a voucher 
case is heard one of two outcomes is 
likely. Some assume that the Court will 
defer the issue to the states, as they did 
in the Milwaukee case. Such a ruling 
would be based on the Court’s percep- 
tion that education is a responsibility 
constitutionally given to the states and, 
as such, the state’s constitution rather 
than the U.S. Constitution is applicable. 
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With this ruling, publicly-funded 
voucher programs might be constitu- 
tional in some states (Wisconsin and 
Ohio, for example), where the state’s 
supreme court ruled them so, but 
unconstitutional in other states (like 
Florida). The second potential outcome 
is that the U.S. Supreme Court will, in 
fact, rule on the federal constitutionali- 
ty of state-funded choice programs. 
The majority opinion written by Justice 
Thomas in a recent case seems to 
establish a precedent for allowing use 
of federal funds in private schools 
when: 1) the funds are distributed to 
parents who then choose to use them 
in private, even religiously affiliated 
schools; and 2) where the funds them- 
selves are not provided by the state or 
government in w^ays that promote or 
hinder any particular religion or ideol- 
ogy. However, and even in light of 
such a ruling, the constitutionality of 
any specific voucher program is not 
certain and may never be. 

The issue of school choice is 
broad, complex, and often controver- 
sial. Opinions are diverse, arguments 
are vehement, and valid research on 
the issue is surprisingly limited. It 



would be impossible to cover all 
aspects of the topic thoroughly given 
the parameters of the present work. 
However, we have attempted to pro- 
vide a balanced overview of the topic 
using what we believe to be reasonable 
and representative sources. We have 
included papers from those who sup- 
port and those who oppose school 
choice, those who merely describe 
choice options and those who have 
attempted to study them objectively. 
Our goal is to provide information and 
resources that help the reader become 
more informed on the issue of school 
choice and, if desired, to obtain addi- 
tional information and insight. 

Kim K. Metcalf 
Patiicia A. Muller 
Natalie A. began 
Editors 
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Overview 

THE MATERIAL in this chapter focuses 
on public-public choices. By that, we 
mean educational options that are pro- 
scribed to include a range of alterna- 
tives within the public school sector. 
These can be choices associated with 
teachers, optional or alternative pro- 
grams within the child’s school, or par- 
ticipation in various curricular and 
extra-curricular activities. More funda- 
mentally, they may include the option 
of choosing the public school in which 
a family enrolls their child, either with- 
in or outside the school district of resi- 
dence. Intra-district choice refers to 
programs that allow families to choose 
their child’s school from those within 
their district of residence regardless of 
the neighborhood in which they live. 
Inter-district choice is used to describe 
programs that allow families to choose 
public schools outside the district in 
which they live. 

Public-public alternatives generally 
include choices from among common 
options (i.e., from among regular pub- 
lic schools) and, as a result, they are 
much less controversial than choice 
options at the opposite end of the con- 
tinuum. Nonetheless, they represent a 
wide but often unrecognized range of 
educational choices, many of which are 
available to parents and families today. 
Most parents realize the importance 
that a child’s teacher can make or the 
effect that other students in a class can 
have on their child. When offered the 
opportunity to voice preferences for a 
child’s teacher or the classroom to 
which he or she is assigned, most par- 
ents would gladly accept. Further, 
within-school options, such as partici- 




pation in extra-curricular activities or 
clubs and special academic or curricu- 
lar programs, are available to virtually 
every public school family. 

Somewhat more dramatic and less 
frequently available are options for par- 
ents or families to choose the school 
their child attends, like intra- or inter- 
district choice programs and magnet 
schools. These alternatives are likely to 
be less familiar to many readers and, as 
a result, we have chosen articles that 
focus on them for this chapter. 

In the first article, Raywid offers a 
comprehensive and informative 
overview of public-public choice 
options. Her descriptions and reviews 
of research begin with options that 
reflect very limited choice (selection of 
a teacher, classroom, or program with- 
in a school). She then moves her dis- 
cussion to less restrictive inter- and 
intra-district choice programs, includ- 
ing magnet schools. This article pro- 
vides definitions and the conceptual 
underpinnings of the range of public- 
public choice options. Rather than 
attempting to improve or expand upon 
Raywid’s work, we rely on her article 
to introduce the reader to the concepts 
presented throughout this chapter. 

The second and third articles of 
this chapter report on research about 
the relationship between the types of 
schools or educational options avail- 
able to parents and the choices they 
make. Bauch and Goldring present 
results of a survey of parents and 
teachers from inner-city high schools. 
The focus of the study was on the rela- 
tionship between teacher decision 
making in the schools and the level of 
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parental empowerment. The most col- 
laborative partnership between parents 
and teachers was found in Catholic 
schools, with parents having substan- 
tial power in multi-focus magnet 
schools and almost no power in single- 
focus public schools. Similarly, Ogawa 
and Dutton report that parental per- 
ceptions of their children’s schools are 
substantially related to the types of 
choice they exercise. Those who feel 
they have a voice in their child’s school 
are more likely to elect for intra-district 
choice; those who are less satisfied but 
still feel they have a voice are most 
likely to opt to use vouchers for public 
school enrollment; and those who are 
simply less satisfied are likely to 
choose inter-district options. 

The remaining article in the chap- 
ter focuses on magnet school programs 
and, more specifically, on factors that 



influence parents to apply to these pro- 
grams for their children. Archbald 
reports on an examination of if and 
how race, class, and geographic factors 
influence the schools parents choose. 
At the heart of these studies is the issue 
of how choice affects not only children 
and families, but also schools and com- 
munities. 

It is apparent that public schools 
currently offer a range of educational 
alternatives and that the number and 
scope of choices is increasing. Further, 
it is interesting that research suggests 
some factors that appear to be related 
to the ways in which parents demand 
or exercise educational choice. 
However, it is also clear from these arti- 
cles that much remains to be learned 
about how and why parents make their 
decisions and the implications for 
developing choice programs. 
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Abstract This paper reviews the history of family choice opportunities 
in public schools. It looks first at the developmerU of tracking, of individual 
alternative schools, and of options systems. Then, 
possible targets of choice (curriculum, instructional penods, t^ache , 
schools), it offers detailed examinations of the several choice models that 
have proved widespread: open enrollment plans, magnet schools, schoo 
within schools, satellites and separate alternatives, and inter-distnct choice 

plans. 

Choice schemes have proliferated in public education over the past dozen years. 
Major contributing factors include the following: 

• the perception that parents have very little to say about the education of their 

• the fact that over the years, control of schools has moved increasinglyjn the 
direction of central district offices, states, the federal government, and ancil- 
lary structures” (Wayland, 1964), such as textbook publishers, testing services, 

and accreditation agencies; ... , 

• the sense of impotence and ensuing alienation expenenced by many paren s 

in trying to deal with local schools, .y. • , • u 

• the growing evidence of systematic failure of the school to deal effectively with 

some student populations; 

• the growing evidence of the disaffection and psychic estrangement from schools 
of those who work in them — teachers as well as students; 

• the explication and spread of the notion that there is no one best system of 

education for all youngsters; • r 

• the growing public resentment of service agencies and the ensuing cntique ol 

the service professions; and ... • u i 

• the intensification of particular social problems, including segregation, school 
violence and vandalism, the decline of the cities, and youth unemployment. 

These situations gave rise to a variety of efforts to empower parents vis-a-vis 
schools. The initial plans featured proposals such as decentralization and adysory 
councils, which largely failed so far as parent empowerment is concerned (Clasby, 
1977; Gittell et al., 1973; Steinberg, 1979). The essential strategy of such plans was 
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to increase the representational base of parents so that more of them — and more 
groups of them — had opportunity to participate in school deliberations (Raywid, 
1980). It became increasingly evident, however, that what parents sought was not 
just input into decisions but influence — two quite different things (Firestone, 1977). 
The choice idea grew gradually as an answer. The opportunity to “vote with one’s 
feet” represents instant empowerment, bestowing the opportunity to reject a whole 
school and move to another, if things get bad enough. Choice emerged, moreover, 
as a possible solution to other problems — most notably to the need to desegregate 
schools. 

This paper will briefly trace the history of the choice idea as it grew, and then 
examine some contemporary family choice models in detail. Before doing so, it 
might be relevant, however, to review the major choice mechanism in public 
schools prior to recent efforts to expand the options. This seems worth doing not 
only by way of backdrop, but also because there have been some who have 
persistently maintained that public schools have provided choice right along. The 
major means of doing so has been the provision of separate tracks for student 
selection. 

Tracking 

Tracking has been the significant choice mechanism in the comprehensive high 
school, although there — and in elementary schools — a tracking system can operate 
without choice. As of 1967, tracking was held to discriminate unconstitutionally 
on both racial and economic grounds, at least as practiced in Washington, D.C. 
(Hobson V. Hansen). The practice has been subject to challenge on both due process 
and equal protection grounds (Oakes, 1983). Yet it appears that many public 
schools continue tracking practices in various forms and to varying degrees. The 
idea underlying tracking at the secondary level has been to provide opportunity for 
students to enter school programs according to their post high school plans, 
aspirations, and probable futures. Those intending to go on to college can choose 
the academic or college preparatory program; those planning to enter the work 
world immediately can, in a comprehensive high school, choose between a business- 
commercial program and a vocational program emphasizing manual skills. And a 
general program is often maintained for those not college-bound but not disposed 
either toward the other alternatives. (One detailed study suggests that the general 
track, in contrast to the other three, is not the first choice of anyone. Most students 
enter it by default, i.e., by virtue of poor performance in another track [Rosenbaum, 
1976].) 

The negatives associated with these curricular options emerge from the fact that 
they not only divide students by interests and future plans but also by ability, race, 
and socioeconomic status. Moreover, not only does tracking produce immediate 
status differentials among students, but since content differs in different tracks, it 
tends permanently to freeze or limit youngsters to the tracks they have chosen. 
More precisely, they can always move (or be moved) downward, into a lower track; 
it is upward movement into a higher or more prestigious sequence that the tracking 
system prevents (Hobson v. Hansen, 1967; Oakes, 1983; Rosenbaum, 1976). 

According to some empirical evidence, the ability separations tend to increase 
differentials, and the less fortunate youngsters (minority, poor, low ability) are the 
losers in all respects: They get the weaker teachers, less is expected of them, they 
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participate less in school programs and activities, they fall farther behind their 
agemates, and they are slotted for the lower status, less rewarded jobs in society 
(Gittell, 1973). In Washington, D.C., the arrangement discontinued by Judge Skelly 
Wright’s landmark decision put high school students into four tracks; honors, 
regular college prep, general, or basic. Although advocates spoke of choice, and 
different curricular patterns marked each of the four tracks, each also represented 
a particular ability level (Hansen, 1968). Education in the lower tracks, said Judge 
Wright, “is geared to the ‘blue-collar’ student. Thus such children, . . . stigmatized 
by inappropriate aptitude testing procedures, are denied equal opportunity to obtain 
the white collar education available to the white and more affluent children 
(Filson, 1967, p. H7698). 

It has been pointed out that the presentation of options based on prospective 
educational and career choices serves to pit national values against one another. It 
pits the values of choice and self-determination against the value of equal oppor- 
tunity; it pits choice and equal opportunity against the efficiency of the school as 
an early identifier and preparer of students for their prospective social roles. This 
value conflict is by no means evident to all the actors. In fact, there is evidence 
that school administrators are themselves unclear about a tracking system s con- 
flating of curricular choice with ability grouping. Studies of tracking arrangements 
find principals to be confused or deceptive about the nature, extent, and effects of 
tracking in their own schools. For instance, one junior high, which denied tracking 
both by official policy and on the principal’s report, was found to be operating nine 
separate tracks! Although students and their parents were not informed about it, 
the choice of a foreign language in the seventh grade served to place the student-in 
one of five college-bound tracks; rejection of the language option slotted the student 
for one of four non-college bound tracks. Placement in each of the two broad 
categories created by the language choice was accomplished by assignment to 
ability-based levels by guidance counselors (Rosenbaum, 1976). 

Certainly the confusion and the deception should be eliminated, and full, accurate 
information given; but is tracking necessarily an evil? For some the answer is no. 
Students and their families should be free to select their own education, and if 
tastes or limitations circumscribe their choices, that is the cost of freedom. For 
others, the answer is yes: Tracking is inherently wrong, and the only way a system 
of educational choice can be rendered right and proper is to (a) separate the choices 
from specific job preparation, (b) divorce them from ability grouping, and (c) make 
sure that they are not systematically generative of statuses and stigma. Such criteria 
limit the kinds of choices that can legitimately be offered, and defenders of the 
comprehensive high school have tended to avoid the question of how they might 
be met (see, e.g.. Tanner, 1979). However, a number of specialty, alternative, and 
magnet schools have managed to operate within such limits while still responding 
to student needs and to their academic and career interests. (See footnote 2 for one 
way they have sought to do so.) 

Alternatives 

The alternatives movement in the public schools began in the late 1960s. Parkway 
opened in Philadelphia in 1969; Wilson Open Campus School in Mankato, Min- 
nesota, in 1968; and Murray Road in Newton, Massachusetts, in 1967. Public 
“alternative” schools were often influenced by private schools launched earlier in 
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the sixties outside “the system” (Graubard, 1974; Nathan, 1976). They tended to 
be started for one or more of the following reasons: 

(1) to provide a more personalized and humanistic setting for young people; 

(2) to provide a broader, more exciting, challenging, and satisfying education for 
young people; 

(3) to provide a more meaningful link between childhood and adulthood, better 
acquainting young people with the world they are entering and better 
equipping them to deal with it; 

(4) to provide a more accurate picture of the world — especially of its problems 
and injustices — and more effective ways of dealing with it; 

(5) to open up genuine educational opportunities for youngsters with whom 
conventional public schooling seemed systematically unsuccessful (e.g., inner 
city poor, ghetto minorities). 

The programs growing out of these several purposes differed, of course, in 
consequence of the goals prompting them. The first three purposes often led to 
largely white, upper middle class, suburban alternatives; the fourth and fifth motives 
typically underlay urban, inner city programs. But both types were known as 
“alternative” schools and both sought from the start to respond to particular student 
needs and interests allegedly unmet in regular schools and to particular parent 
concerns and desires which other schools failed to satisfy (Fantini, 1973). 

Both types tended also to share another feature: They were not born of a 
commitment to educational diversity and choice. Rather, the people involved with 
them tended to see their programs as vanguard operations pointing the way to 
reforms all schools should embrace. The “different strokes for different folks” 
idea— and the explicit challenge to the “one best system” arrangement undergirding 
American education — were products of the early seventies and did not obtain much 
circulation until several years after the first alternatives had become part of public 
school systems. 

From the start, the alternatives took many forms and were institutionalized in 
diverse ways. The school-without-walls pioneered by Parkway became a favorite 
early model, and as of 1973, 22% of public school alternatives were of this type. 
Open schools, learning centers, and continuation centers each accounted for 
another 20% of the programs identified as of that time (National Consortium for 
Options in Public Education, 1973). The learning centers concentrated special, 
unusual, or expensive resources in a common location, and the continuation 
centers brought alternative approaches to programs targeted for dropouts, pregnant 
teenagers, and other groups in need of special treatment. The school-without-walls 
arrangement involved students pursuing learning in the community rather than in 
classrooms. Their instruction consisted of observing and participating in business 
and industry and in various municipal and professional offices. 

Other alternatives pursued quite different instructional practices in very different 
settings, including storefronts, halls, and parsonages, as well as parts of schools. 
They featured such new ideas as independent study, experiential and service 
learning, and older concepts such as schools themselves being communities and 
democracies. What was common to these early alternatives was, first, a tendency 
to emerge as a grass-roots or home-grown phenomenon initiated and designed by 
those who would work within them, and, second, a tendency to define themselves 
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in terms of their departures from, and contrasts with, traditional schools (Wolf, 
Walker, & Mackin, 1974). From the start, then, alternative school people tended 
to be keenly aware of and explicitly desirous of creating these differences. Some of 
them experienced stunning successes in motivating the previously apathetic to learn 
and in turning around the lives of young people whose futures had appeared dim. 
With the ebullience and confidence of the sixties, many hoped that such benefits 
could be widely obtained in other programs once the pathway had been pointed 
out. 

Options Systems 

The schools composing the first contemporary public choice systems had quite 
a different genesis, despite some similarities of individual programs to the earlier 
alternative schools. They were inspired by the U.S. Office of Education’s Experi- 
mental Schools Program launched in 1971. The experience of two of the program’s 
first three recipients is of special interest. Federal motives, purposes, and evaluation 
criteria made one of the two a success and the other a failure. 

Minneapolis was the success story. There, a diversification effort in one area of 
the city functioned eventually to put all Minneapolis elementary schools on an 
options basis. Four programs were created in the pilot area: a contemporary school, 
a continuous progress school, an open school, and a free school. The city’s aims in 
the venture included (a) providing family choice, (b) decentralizing school govern- 
ance, (c) increasing parent participation, (d) improving educational quality, and (e) 
desegregating schools. All five aims seemed to have been met by the options 
arrangement with enough success that after 2 years the School Board voted 
unanimously to extend it to all elementary schools. (It was later decided to extend 
the options plan also to the secondary level, but that decision was never carried out 
[French, 1975].) 

Descriptions of Minneapolis’s Southeast Alternatives project make clear that a 
rather unique planning and implementation process occurred. The alternative 
schools were designed with extensive staff and parent participation. Indeed, even 
the group that designed the initial proposal to the Office of Education held weekly 
Saturday meetings to which all parents were invited by flyers which went home on 
Friday outlining the discussion agenda for the following day. And choice was an 
explicit aim not only for students and parents, but for teachers as well. The 
combining of choice and decentralization proved particularly propitious. As the 
situation was described by Superintendent John B. Davis, 

The participatory process . . . evolved in the SEA schools has reshaped the 
profession and returned a degree of authority to those who perform teaching 
roles. Functions of planning, decisionmaking, responsibility and accounta- 
bility have been restored to the faculty, and in some cases roles of teachers 
and principals have been altered significantly. . . . What has evolved is a new 
collegial model. (French, 1975, p. 118) 

Berkeley, the other key recipient of funds from the Experimental Schools 
Program, was a somewhat different case. By the time the Experimental Schools 
Program began in 1971, Berkeley already had nine alternative schools, begun with 
the aid of at least two foundation grants (Kohn, 1973). The 5-year commitment. 
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and the $6 million promised under the federal grant, permitted extending the total 
to 23 alternatives and enrolling 30% of the city’s students in alternative programs. 
But some have questioned the extent of the commitment of Berkeley school ofTicials 
from the start, and the project foundered on misunderstandings between Berkeley 
school people and the federal government’s two controlling agencies (first the Office 
of Education, then the newly created National Institute of Education). The govern- 
ment’s interest was in researching methods for changing entire districts. Berkeley’s 
interests, it seemed, included solving racial problems and otherwise humanizing 
the programs enrolling youngsters from families concerned about such matters. 
Federal intervention — on the part of grant monitors and federal courts — interfered 
with Berkeley’s alternatives, closed two of them, and yielded continuing frustrations. 
Some claim that amidst the prevailing conditions, it is not surprising that there was 
little impact of the alternatives on the system; that during the grant period, the 
alternatives seemed to revert more and more to conventional practice; and that 
most of the alternatives closed even before the grant period ended. The federally 
contracted external evaluator submitted a report highly critical of the way the 
project and its evaluation had been coerced by Washington, and suggested that the 
entire venture might well be characterized “a $6 million misunderstanding” (Insti- 
tute for Scientific Analysis, 1976). 

Meanwhile, the Experimental Schools Program, which funded Berkeley and 
Minneapolis’s pilot projects, was not the only federal program helping to generate 
alternatives systems. The Office of Economic Opportunity was eager to test the 
voucher concept and in 1972 awarded funds to the Alum Rock district in San Jose, 
California, for that purpose. The agreement so modified voucher presuppositions, 
however, that it created an alternatives system within the public schools instead 
(Weiler, 1974). (The most important departures from the voucher idea included 
the absence of private school participants, of restrictions on financial incentives to 
popular schools, and of teacher risk at unpopular ones.) During the 5-year grant 
period, there were as many as 50 minischools or alternative programs in the 
district’s 25 elementary schools. In the interests of making diverse programs 
accessible in all areas, they offered 10 different types, emphasizing basic skills, fine 
arts, creative arts, multicultural learning, bilingual and bicultural learning, careers, 
open education, individualized instruction, and learning by doing. One or another 
of these 10 different types or models was implemented at each of the 50 sites. 

Creation of the minischools was a condition of receiving the grant, of course, 
since diversification, or real alternatives, are important to meaningful choice. This 
meant that even though individual teachers and schools made their own decisions 
on whether to participate, there were sometimes pressures to do so. There were 
also incentives, which included additional resources (coming largely from the 
compensatory sums accompanying poor children) and increased professional au- 
tonomy in the design and management of one’s program. 

Few have called the Alum Rock experiment a success. In the first place, it failed 
to generate truly diverse alternatives, and observers found only limited departures 
from traditional practice (Rand, 1981). Parents — especially the most alienated — 
appreciated the choice opportunity but were disappointed when the programs did 
not live up to their expectations. Many parents failed to exercise the choice option 
and did so only to choose the neighborhood school (Bridge & Blackman, 1978). 
There were no consistent, appreciable differences in student outcomes (Capell, 
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1981). Teachers, although pleased at their increased control over their own class- 
rooms and at the extra resources, reported workload increases and tensions with 

colleagues in other minischools in the building (Rasmussen, 1981). 

The Rand volume summarizing the evaluation of the Alum Rock experiment is 
very careful, however, in stating what can be concluded from the project (Rand, 
1981). Of course, the departures from the voucher concept agreed upon from the 
start mean that virtually nothing can be concluded relative to the feasibility or 
operation of a voucher system (Wortman & St. Pierre, 1977). But with respect to 
public alternatives systems, can it validly be inferred from the Alum Rock report 
that they are doomed to very limited and partial success, or is it that such systems 
launched under certain conditions and implemented in particular ways arc unlikely 
to prove successful? The following factors have been advanced as crucial limitations 
on the success potential of the Alum Rock alternatives: 

1. There was never local interest in options or diversification on the part of the 

community or school authorities. 

2. There was no evidence of dissatisfaction within the district prior to the 
experiment, and in fact parents had been pleased with the schools. 

3. District ofilcials’ interest in the project was limited to the solution of financial 
problems, the desire to decentralize school governance, and a general concern 
with increased parental participation. 

4. The timing of the award left very little time for designing the initial alterna- 
tives, and time was not subsequently made available for doing so. 

5. There was no district-level support in the planning of programs or in the 
provision of staff development activities for designing or implementing them. 

Thus, the first three major attempts at options systems, as distinct from individual 
alternatives, yielded mixed success. The Minneapolis effort was the most promising 
of the three, while the other two appeared problematic, although for different 
reasons. We shall see some of what now appears relevant to outcomes of family 
choice arrangements as we look at the several models that have emerged. It has 
been the purpose of these brief synopses just to present some highlights of the early 
history of alternatives systems. 

Choice Plans and Possibilities 

As we begin exploring the various models of family choice that have operated in 
recent decades, it may be useful to consider the range of logical possibilities 
regarding choice. Formal education has a number of components, and it is possible 
in principle for families to have some choices with respect to some or all of these. 
There is always a curriculum with detailed content, and this is presented through 
particular instructional methods and activities, by teachers, and in schools. Here, 
then, are four possible areas of choice: curriculum and content, methods, teachers, 
and schools. A brief look at each will substantiate the absence of choice in schooling 
decisions, and the somewhat narrow practicable possibilities for instituting it. 

Curriculum and Content 

The idea of curricular choice is certainly a familiar one. Ever since Harvard s 
famed President Charles Eliot presented his electives proposal at the turn of the 
century, the notion of choice of courses has been familiar in American education. 
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Eliot’s proposal, although criticized as yielding a “cafeteria” system, gained accept- 
ance (and decades later was upgraded with the call for schools to become great 
“smorgasbords” of learning) (Holt, 1970). 

A number of today’s critics are charging that that is exactly what has happened. 
Exposes reporting that a high school offers 111 different course choices or 300 or 
87— have become familiar over the past few years. What is rarely reported, however, 
is who can choose them, and to what extent. It could be that despite Holt’s 
smorgasbord recommendation and the current expose articles, in most American 
schools there have been relatively few curricular options for students and their 
families (Rosenbaum, 1976). In my own suburban. New York school district, for 
example, elementary school yields no choices. Junior high, as of 5 years ago, 
proffered exactly two over the 3-year period: whether and which foreign language, 
and typing or no typing. And high school didn’t offer a great many more, once 
postgraduation aspirations were declared. 

Comprehensive high schools typically offer the four tracks identified in the 
previous section. But this system is not synonymous with choice. In the first place, 
there are serious questions as to the extent to which students choose or are assigned 
or “guided” into the various tracks. Moreover, once entered, the track may permit 
few electives. Yet these tracks have constituted the major means by which schools 
recognize and respond to the differences in youngsters and their interests and plans. 
As the system operates, the track metaphor may well be a lot more apt than widely 
supposed. Once embarked, there may remain few choices — with digressions tan- 
tamount to derailments (Rosenbaum, 1976). 

John Goodlad’s recent study, for example, reported considerable similarity in 
the social studies curricula of junior highs. At the high school level, American 
history and government constitute the “basics.” Goodlad found a range of electives 
beyond these basics, but an interest in choice makes it important to ask not only 
how many options there are to choose among, but how many choices one gets. If 
the situation permits only 1 social studies elective, it may well prove misleading to 
hear that the school offers 20 such electives. Unfortunately, none of the school 
studies appearing to date seems to have addressed this question, so it remains a 
question whether the number of choices has commonly been as extensive as current 
criticisms would suggest. 

A study of several years ago found that the pressing question in curriculum- 
making was not what will be taught, but who would decide that (Schaffarzick & 
Curriculum Development Task Force, 1976). Certainly this would suggest high 
interest in choice. 

Construing content as the substance fitting into and comprising the different 
curricula — the specific subject matter within each course — the schools have been 
even less willing to permit content than curricular choices. Although some choice 
among specified options is not uncommon in some courses (e.g., determining book 
reports for English class) such opportunities constitute a relatively small portion of 
the work. And family attempts at content determination are extremely difficult to 
accommodate in a regular school arrangement. Typical classroom settings and 
management procedures are such that protests most typically have to result in no 
more than holding a youngster out of class while offending fare is under consider- 
ation. The only alternative would be permitting some families to impose their 
preferences on an entire class. 
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Present classroom arrangements and decision structures make it likely that most 
family attempts to influence content decisions will elicit charges of censorship and 
evoke defenses of academic freedom (Strike, 1977). The dramatic incidents of 
Kanawha County, West Virginia, a decade ago consisted of just such a struggle. 
One group of parents objected strenuously to content and materials used in English 
classes, calling them "anti-God, anti-family, and anti-America (Schulman, 1975). 
In the absence of school choice arrangements, they could press their case only by 
seeking control over the content and material to be presented to all youngsters. It 
is undoubtedly the difficulty of resolving such situations satisfactorily that has led 
the courts to severely limit the rights of parents to prevail. Mere matters of taste 
and preference do not suffice, and in general, courts have upheld parent protests 
against content and materials only when (a) their criticisms have reached consti- 
tutional proportions” and (b) when no greater state interest justifies overriding their 
constitutional rights (Hirschoff, 1977; Schulman, 1975). It remains to be seen 
whether, and to what extent. Hatch Amendment regulations may eventually modify 
these precedents. 

Attempts to envision what school keeping would be like under circumstances 
where individual families chose content and materials are likely to appear as 
nightmares to most professional educators. Of all the places and ways in which 
family choice might figure, this is perhaps the most difficult to envisage as 
satisfactory. Yet the problems making it so attach largely to tradifional classroom 
management arrangements and appear more tractable under different arrange- 
ments. 

For example, there is currently at least one plan for direct individual family 
participation in the selection of content and materials (Esbensen & Richards, 1 976). 
It is reported to have operated successfully in the public schools of Edina, Minne- 
sota, and perhaps elsewhere. It combines an individualized instruction plan, r>er- 
formance-based goals, and mutual negotiation among a student, a teacher, and a 
parent to arrive at the learning contracts the student will fulfill. The arrangement 
calls for a minimum of four annual conferences among the three parties to design 
plans for the student. It has operated K-12 and at the high school level the amount 
of time spent in the program is itself a matter of choice: A student can register for 
anything from a single unit to a full program of indepiendent study. Although 
subject to negotiation — for example, in the interests of meeting state graduation 
requirements — students and their families under this plan gain considerable power 
in decisions of content and materials to be pursued. 

Instructional Methods and Activities 

If family choice is limited with respect to curriculum and content then how 
about with respect to the methods whereby the learning will occur? Do instructional 
methods and activities yield greater choice? As one might guess, aside from 
extremely limited classroom project choices (e.g., do a written book report or do 
an oral presentation), methodological choices appear rare. The bringing about of 
learning is, after all, the teacher’s principal stock in trade. The educator s claim to 
professional knowledge and expertise is usually thought to reside in the ability to 
make and execute informed decisions on such matters. Thus, it might predictably 
be rare for this professional responsibility to be assigned to families. Perhaps the 
only major choice opportunities in this regard are somewhat indirect. In those 
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alternatives or magnets that feature a pedagogical approach (e.g., open or tradition- 
alist programs), instructional methods are a prominent part of what is chosen. The 
same is true of particular types of programs, such as schools without walls and 
internships. The opportunity each extends is for a different approach to learning 
than usual classroom instruction comprises. 

Still another context in which learners, if not their families, may be said to have 
indirect choice opportunities related to instructional methods is that provided by 
attempts to match teaching styles to learning styles. At least some such plans stem 
from student responses on instruments asking which of several presented sorts of 
learning arrangements they prefer. Attempts to tailor instruction to the modes most 
compatible for the learner' might be said to introduce a type of choice. 

But these several arrangements yielding a degree of choice with respect to 
instructional methods and activities tend to be indirect, that is, the methods are 
components of a larger package available for selection, as is the case with the school 
within a school or the internship option. In few, if any, instances are families 
offered opportunities to decide whether memorization and drill or problem-solving 
shall dominate a youngster’s pursuit of learning. By and large, pedagogical methods 
are probably the least likely components of the school program to yield direct 
family choice opportunities. As noted, the selection of pedagogical methods is 
simply too central to what both educators and noneducators see as the teacher’s 
professional province. 

Teachers 

What, then, with respect to choosing teachers? Presumably they could be an 
object of family choice, and this is a point at which families may in fact often 
attempt to influence decisions. Open pick-a-teacher arrangements are extremely 
rare, however. Three sorts of considerations tend to militate against them. The first 
is professional claims, which operate in several ways to oppose choice: They suggest 
that the decision as to who might work most effectively with a given child is first 
and foremost a technical question demanding the special knowledge of educators. 
Professionalism also contributes to a broad assumption of the equivalence of 
teachers due to their similar education and training: Since all have been exposed 
to the same knowledge and the same clinical training, they are essentially equal in 
that which is relevant to their professional performance. Hence, family choice is 
unnecessary. 

The interests of administrative convenience provide a second major obstacle to 
family selection of teachers. It is far easier and less troublesome in personal terms 
to let a school employee — or, more recently, the computer — do it. This way, 
different classes can be equalized in size, tracked as to ability levels if that seems 
indicated, or adjusted in composition on any other criterion as administrators see 
fit. And to make this procedure routine in some simple way, such as random 
assignment by computer, is far less demanding of time and emotional energy than 



' It should be noted that this distorts the matching idea a bit, since most versions 
recommend introducing content via the student’s stronger or preferred modes, but otherwise 
having learners pursue modes not preferred, in the interests of developing them (see e.g., 
Dunn, 1983). 
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to help families make their decisions and respond to their preferences and preju- 
dices. 

Teachers themselves have often opposed pick-a-teacher arrangements. Certainly 
to have others’ classes fill up while one’s own remained underenrolled would be a 
professional embarrassment. But the price could be even steeper than humiliation, 
as several recent plans have made quite plain. Harvey Scribner, former chancellor 
of New York City’s schools and now a professor at the University of Massachusetts, 
is a strong advocate of choice in education. He wants families to be able to choose 
the .schools their youngsters will attend, the programs in which they will be enrolled, 
and the specific teachers with whom they will learn. In making his case, Dr. Scribner 
(1984) emphasizes how such an arrangement will drive poor teachers from class- 
rooms since they will not be able to attract a clientele. Another plan enabling 
family choice of teachers might conceivably yield similar effects, but it is presented 
somewhat differently: A Minnesota superintendent is eager to try an arrangement 
he calls an “Entrepreneurial Teacher School System” (Lieber, 1983). Teacher 
salaries and classroom budgets would be based on their enrollments. A teacher with 
a sufficiently attractive program might then be in a position to hire assistants, as 
well as to obtain additional materials. To my knowledge, neither the Scribner nor 
the Lieber plan has yet been implemented — and indeed. Alum Rock teachers 
insisted on protections from just the sorts of possibilities that these two proposals 
envision (Weiler, 1974). The threats they raise, when juxtaposed with the power of 
teacher organizations, suggest that the likelihood of such arrangements is remote. 
Indeed, the Scribner proposal seems to highlight as positives what are precisely the 
negatives for powerful stakeholders and thus to epitomize the difficulties such a 
plan would encounter. 

Schools 

It would appear, then, that the current extent of and prospects for family choice 
are limited with respect to the selection of curriculum and content, instructional 
methods, and teachers. Logical, ideological, political, and professional considera- 
tions all serve to restrict the number and desirability of such choice models. There 
remains, however, the possibility of family choice of a school or of a distinct, 
separate unit within a school. Such an arrangement seems to offer considerable 
advantage over the other three. First, it provides a practicable means of extending 
curricular and content choice well beyond what usual practice permits. It may also 
constitute a methodological option as well. Second, the possibility of choosing 
among several types of schools enables more families to maximize their preferences, 
and at the least cost to others who do not share them — major advantages in a 
democratic society. Third, deliberately diversified schools (or units within schools) 
also provide a feasible mechanism for combining the values of family choice and 
professionalism: The options available consist of programs professionally designed 
and operated. But as a group, they represent different kinds of educations, facili- 
tating the selection of the program that best accords with family preferences. This 
way, even in the absence of direct choice opportunities as to each program 
component (curriculum, content, instructional methods, teachers), there are op- 
tions for overall program selection. Finally, and of enormous importance, it seems 
increasingly clear that only diversification among schools (or units) can provide a 
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choice of school climate, which may ultimately be the single most important 
selection criterion for both students and their parents (Erickson, 1982; Goodlad, 
1983b; Grant, 1981; Raywid, 1983). 

Since the choice arrangement has proved much more workable with respect to 
schools than with resp>ect to one or another of the components of schools, it is not 
surprising that many more models of this typ>e have emerged. We now have 
numerous types falling within three genres known variously as alternatives, mag- 
nets, and specialty schools. Before exploring them, a warning about usages: There 
are serious nomenclature difficulties in discussing alternative schools, magnets, and 
specialty schools. Some people use the term alternatives gtntncaWy, as synonymous 
with schools of choice. For others, however, the word alternatives refers only to 
particular types of schools. For many, it is schools for problem youngsters, and 
thus they find it an affront to magnet and specialty schools to view them as subsets 
of alternatives. For them, alternatives are just one subset of magnets. The alterna- 
tives label seems to carry a variety of denotations — and negative connotations for 
many. New York City has only 10 programs formally classified as alternatives. 
They are all targeted for at-risk students. Yet, other people in the area tend to 
associate the term instead with the most radical free schools of the sixties and 
seventies, leaving them, too, less than positive about the objects of their caricatures. 
Some parts of the country have still another usage, whereby alternatives are not 
schools of choice at all, but punitive arrangements, such as in-school suspension 
programs. 

An ensuing complication is that the same sorts of programs go by different labels 
in different communities. For example, Manhattan’s District 4 schools are known 
as “alternative concept” schools, but appear to be what a recent study has defined 
as magnets (Blank, Dentler, Baltzell, & Chabotar, 1983). And Milwaukee calls its 
magnets “specialty schools.” 

The upshot is that one has to proceed with some caution before deciding that 
family choice schools in one district are similar to those identically named in 
another, and the conclusion that programs differently named in adjoining com- 
munities are in fact different requires similar care. Perhaps just one apparent 
distinction marking the two kinds of schools of choice most often named may 
prove helpful from the start: Alternative schools are usually (but not always) 
“localized” or single-program efforts within a district, designed to respond to a 
single challenge or problem or target group. They are not likely to beget other 
alternatives within the district. Magnet schools, in contrast, usually represent a 
district commitment to at least some degree of diversification, and so one rarely 
finds a district with just one magnet. If there is one, there are likely to be more. 
Beyond this single tendency, however, there seem few constants in the usage of 
these terms. 

The entries among the broad types of schools of choice are sufficiently numerous 
and varied that an attempt at logical ordering may help. A logically adequate 
typology with parallel entries and mutually exclusive categories is not yet possible. 
Nevertheless, some groupings may lend clarity to the discussion to follow. 

Structurally, schools of choice take one of the following forms, which may be 
intradistrict or interdistrict: open enrollment schools, magnets, alternatives, public 
vouchers, or specialty schools. Individually, they are one of the following: school 
within a school, minischool, entire school, or satellite or “outpost.” 
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Programmatically, magnets, alternatives, public vouchers, and specialty schools 
often take one of two forms: the dominant feature organizing and articulating them 
is their curriculum, or it is their instructional methods and activities . 

Curriculum-dominated programs include magnet schools (especially at the ig 
school level) and specialty schools (especially at the high school level) Sample 
curricular programs include the following: multicultural, just community, language 

academies, health services, and performing arts. , , • , . 

Programs defined more by their instructional activities than by their content 
include magnets (especially at the elementary level), specialty schools (especially at 
the elementary level), and alternatives. Samples of individual programs so organized 
include the following: schools without walls, Montcssori schools. Walkabout or 
Challenge programs, open schools, free schools, and fundamental or traditionalist 

With respect to target populations, magnets, vouchers, specialty, and alternative 
schools also differ. Some are designed to draw a representative cross secUon of the 
district’s students with respect to racial, ethnic, and socioeconomic ongins; abi ity 
and achievement levels; and school motivation. Others are designed to respond 
primarily to one or another student type: bored and “turned off students, the 
unchallenged, the gifted and talented, underachievers, low achievers, dropout- 
prone, dropouts, disruptive, or students in trouble with the law. • 

The foregoing groupings present 36 categories and subcategories of family choice 
models. Although some simply appear to be different names for the same thing 
(e.g., magnets and specialty schools), other listings (e.g., the programmatically 
oriented schools) are only illustrative and far from complete. Thus, only ^me 
types of schools have been selected for detailed examination in this paper. They 
constitute a logically ragged set, but were selected with several things in mind. One 
criterion used was the total numbers of a given type currently operating nationwide_ 
A second consideration was information available, since research on schools o 
choice is scant and skewed as to type. Except where a federal initiative has mandated 
studies (as in the case of magnet schools, programs for youngsters at risk, and 
Experimental Schools Program projects), the knowledge base is generally limited 
to individual school evaluations and case studies. School types have been selected 
for examination with these knowledge limits in mind. Finally, and more funda- 
mentally, the list for detailed examination consists largely of structurally differen- 
tiated types in preference to programmatically different types, since structure 
appears to have more to do than particular program with the potential of a school 
of choice for responding successfully to student need and family preference. 

Open enrollment. The unfulfilled promise of plans for increasing family infiuence 
and control played a considerable part in generating the notion of individual choice: 
If families could not substantially influence what a school was and did, at least they 
might have the freedom to choose among schools. That falls something short of 
the power to specify what the options made available shall be, but it is a real gam 
to be in a position to make one’s own choice among several possibilities or at 
least initially it appeared a real gain. This was the promise of open enrollment. The 
cities where it has been tried include Chicago, Kansas City, St. Paul, New York, 
and Los Angeles (D. Levine, personal communication, November 4, 1983). Details 
regarding the plan as it continues to operate in one city today may suffice to show 
its general nature. 
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New York City’s open enrollment plan was begun in 1960 to provide an 
opportunity for “parents of pupils in schools with a heavy concentration of minority 
groups ... to transfer their children to schools with unused space and to an 
educational situation where reasonably varied ethnic distribution exists” (Board of 
Education, City of New York, 1963). Thus, from the start, open enrollment was 
not construed so much as a choice plan as a voluntary desegregation option made 
available to minority individuals. The plan continues in operation today with a 
slightly expanded purpose. The Free Choice Transfer Program, as it is now titled, 
operates to help stabilize schools in changing neighborhoods and maintain racially 
balanced enrollments, to integrate schools, and to equalize school use (while 
maintaining ethnic balance) (J. Elias, personal communication, October 1 3, 1983). 
There is also now a Reverse Open Enrollment plan for white families in predomi- 
nantly white schools, seeking an integrated setting. There are no official records on 
transfers under this plan, but the Office of Zoning and Integration unofficially 
reports there are few takers. 

The open enrollment plan has enabled parents in some schools to transfer their 
children to designated “receiving” schools. At some schools they were initially 
permitted a range of choice; at others there were pairing arrangements designating 
which receiving school an open enrollment applicant would attend. In the former 
case, transfer applicants indicated several choices, and assignments were made on 
a first-come, first-served basis by the Board of Education’s Central Zoning Unit. 
As the program operates today, “sending” schools have high concentrations of 
minority populations, and “receiving” schools have populations consisting of 70% 
or more white students. Parents can designate a stipulated “cluster” of schools as 
their first choice (and other clusters as second and third choices), but the choice 
among the schools designated as the cluster, as well as those constituting the cluster, 
is made by the Board of Education’s Office of Zoning and Integration. 

A 1967 study of New York’s open enrollment program (Fox, 1967) found that 
it provided a genuine opportunity for a better education, as well as for a desegregated 
school, for families choosing open enrollment. Although qualitative differences 
were less pronounced at the elementary level, receiving junior high schools were 
consistently judged superior to the sending schools with respect to teacher func- 
tioning, pupil functioning, and overall school quality. Tellingly, more than two- 
thirds of the observers of the evaluation team reported they would be enthusiastic 
about enrolling their own children in one of the receiving schools, and an equal 
number would be negative about enrolling their children in one of the sending 
schools. 

The open enrollment program has never attracted very large numbers of students. 
Between September 1 96 1 and September 1 963, the transfers effected for youngsters 
in grades 3-5 numbered 13,118. During the current 1983-84 school year, only 
1,143 new transfers have been effected under the program (Archer, 1983). As a 
percentage of eligible enrollment totals, these figures are quite small. It is possible 
that the restrictions on choice are a factor (i.e., being able only to designate a group 
of schools, not to choose a particular school), or that the socioeconomic status of 
the inner city clientele of most schools designated as sending schools explains their 
relative lack of use of the choice option (Bridge & Blackman, 1978). Still another 
factor, however, may well be the limited value of choice in the absence of 
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difTerentiation. If there are no clear grounds for distinguishing one option from 
another — no differences, for example, in curriculum or instructional approach — 
then the opportunity to choose may be thought quite limited. In fact, despite the 
qualitative differences between sending and receiving schools noted above, it may 
be that choices under the circumstances described are more typically a matter of 
“fleeing from” than “moving to.” Where substantial and visible differences are 
evident, larger numbers might reasonably be expected to take advantage of the 
choice opportunity. 

Magnet schools. So far as numbers affected are concerned, the idea of family 
choice in education received a tremendous boost from a 1976 amendment to the 
federal Emergency School Aid Act (ESAA). The amendment authorized grants to 
support the planning and implementation of magnet schools in districts involved 
in desegregating. It stimulated the nation’s first widespread attempts to establish 
real options systems, as opposed to one or two alternative schools. Since 1976, 
magnets have become a prominent part of the desegregation plans of a number of 
urban districts where it has been assumed that distinctive, attractive theme programs 
could draw students across racial lines. Magnets have been perceived, then, as 
voluntary alternatives to forced busing. But they have also increasingly been seen 
as an effective means of enhancing the quality of education and as a rather reliable 
route to improved parent satisfaction and public confidence. 

A recent study identified more than a thousand magnet schools and programs in 
districts of 20,000 or more students (Fleming, Blank, Dentler, & Baltzell, 1982). 
Approximately one-third of the nation’s districts of this size now have magnets 
(Blank et al., 1983). They are largely an urban phenomenon, and they are more 
numerous in the Northeast, Midwest, and West than elsewhere. Cities that have 
magnets now collectively enroll between 1 % and 37% of the student population in 
them, depending on district goals and the number of magnets made available 
(Blank et al., 1983). Most of these programs (59%) are at the elementary level, 
where the distinctive feature designed to attract students and their families is a 
certain type of pedagogical style or environment (e.g., traditionalist programs, open 
or free schools, Montessori schools). At the high school level, the distinctive feature 
is typically a curricular concentration emphasizing particular disciplines (e.g., math 
and science), particular career areas (e.g., health services),^ or particular themes 
(e.g., environmentalism, multiculturalism). 

Magnets are defined as schools (a) that offer a special or distinctive program 
attractive to students of all races; (b) that students enter on a voluntary basis; and 
(c) which are, in fact, racially mixed and thus serve to decrease segregation 
(McMillan, 1980). However, as the magnet idea has matured and additional 
concerns have shaped public discussion, a shift has gradually occurred in magnet 
school orientation — or, more properly, an expansion has taken place, from an 
exclusive preoccupation with effecting desegregation to include “an emphasis on 
providing quality education or educational options for the district” (Fleming et al., 
1982). Shifts in emphasis have paralleled the discovery that magnets are somewhat 



^ Career magnets tend to differ from traditional vocational schools by virtue of their focus 
on career areas (e.g., aviation) rather than on specific careers (e.g., aviation mechanic). They 
thus attract students of differing talents, abilities, and career aspiration levels. 
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less efiective in desegregating schools than had been hoped, but a great deal more 
efiective in improving educational quality, and simultaneously, school image and 
support. 

The ESAA grants for magnet schools had been intended solely for desegregation 
purposes. Indeed, then Assistant Secretary of Education Mary Berry asserted that 
there was no evidence whatsoever regarding their educational effectiveness (Mid- 
dleton, 1977). They have subsequently been found helpful in reducing the number 
of students in racially isolated schools and in aiding in districtwide desegregation 
efforts. Magnets have been maximally successful in desegregating districts where 
the minority population numbers less than 30% of the total student enrollment, 
and/or where there are several minorities (Fleming et al., 1 982; Rossell, 1 979). And 
they are also widely thought to be more effective as a part of a desegregation plan 
than as a total plan (Blank et al., 1983; Royster, Baltzell, & Simmons, 1979). 
Certainly, the opportunity to choose a school has reduced tensions and conflict in 
districts where busing has been mandated (Blank et al., 1983), but magnet school 
enrollment continues to average only 5% of enrollment totals in districts offering 
such programs. Mean percentage varies considerably, of course, with the number 
of magnet openings available to students in a given district (Blank et al., 1983), so 
this total may be a better indicator of how extensively districts have gone into 
magnets than of magnet popularity among students and parents. The most recent 
and extensive magnet school study concludes that the contributions of such schools 
to districtwide desegregation are directly related to such variables as district pur- 
poses, which are not always districtwide desegregation but can, for example, pertain 
simply to desegregating particular schools. Levels of district commitment and local 
implementation are also crucial success determinants, and these can range from 
weak and ambivalent support, and quite minimal change at the school level, to 
high levels of conviction and innovation. 

Magnet schools have been extremely successful in some regards. They often 
introduce programs of high quality into areas that have despaired of seeing such 
change. The report on magnets commissioned by the Department of Education 
(Blank et al., 1983) applied two kinds of quality assessment: processes and arrange- 
ments observable daily in the school, and student achievement outcomes. The 
processes pertained to such diverse factors as task-related behavior, interaction and 
communication, reflections of a sense of community, and mission-activities con- 
gruence. The achievement outcomes consisted of test scores in math and reading. 
Combining these quality assessments, investigators were willing to call one-third of 
their sample high quality schools — a figure low enough to confirm that magnets 
are not the long-sought model that comes with guarantees, but substantial enough 
to display the model’s potential, and to rank it quite favorably in relation to most 
urban schools. 

The study also found other sorts of success to be associated with magnet schools. 
One unanticipated finding was “the discovery . . . that the degree of interest in, and 
commitment to, magnet schools at the local level is much higher than anticipated 
from existing research and reports” (p. 17). Relatedly, they discovered, “some local 
school boards, administrators, teachers and parents are finding magnet schools to 
be valuable as an approach to revitalization and reform of their schools” (Blank et 
al., 1983, p. 17). The sense of promise emanates from the innovative quality of a 
number of the programs, staff commitment and dedication to them, and a shared 
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perception of “specialness” on the part of teachers and students, generating an 
unusual camaraderie. The reasons for this, in turn, may relate to teacher interest 
in the theme and to better student behavior and performance by virtue of learner 
interest. As one teacher put it, “1 can teach here. I don t have to worry about 
motivating (and disciplining) students” (Blank et al., 1983, p. 54). Undoubtedly, 
additional school environment factors are also involved, such as coherence and 
clear mission, and the opportunity (indeed, the need) of teachers to develop their 

own curricula. u i u 

Staff is not the only group to respond positively to magnet schools. On such 

indicators as approval expressed, behavior, participation, and attendance, students 
like magnets (Fleming et al., 1982; Stanley, 1982). Parent satisfaction rates are 
invariably higher in magnets than in other schools (Blank el al., 1983). But even 
among adults who do not have children attending them, magnets also generate 
perceptions of quality (Fleming et al., 1982). The explanations of such a positive 
response are not entirely clear. Undoubtedly the presence of choice-the voluntary 
nature of magnets — is a factor in student enthusiasm. And quite probably, attributes 
already noted— student interest in the magnet theme, the unusual commitment of 
staff, the innovative nature of the programs, the coherence and climate of “special- 
ness” — contribute to student enthusiasm. Evidently, however, one earlier supposed 
factor in parental enthusiasm is not a contributor: Parent involvement levels appiear 
neither high nor unique as to type. Parents may be involved, but if so, it is typically 
in roles created for community members, not explicitly for parents (Blank et al., 
1983). Magnets do seem to have generated some rather unusual involvement 
patterns with local citizens, organizations, and institutions, and these may well 
figure in some of the enthusiasm of local adults without youngsters in these schools. 
People in fields and organizations related to the magnet theme sometimes perform 
instructional functions, both in the school and elsewhere, as, for example, the 
supervisors of interns. But magnets have also generated more novel connections. 
For instance, there are cases of magnet-university linkage whereby the university 
provides diverse forms of technical assistance in a continuing relationship. Magnets 
are involved in adopt-a-school programs, and private organizations have also 
provided unusual sorts of services to them, as in the case of a corporation that 
loaned a school district two marketing executives to assist in designing a recruitment 
strategy for its new magnets. 

As the foregoing suggests, magnet schools offer a number of advantages as a 
family choice model: They contribute to desegregation, to school revitalization and 
quality education, and to student, parent, and community satisfaction levels, hence 
to the restoration of public confidence in the schools. There are also, however, 
some problems in their implementation and some unanticipated negative conse- 
quences of their operation. , 

First, magnets seem to be in a damned-if-you-do, damned-if-you-don t position 
with respect to their desegregation purpose. If they fail to attract sufficient numbers 
of whites or of minorities, they have of course failed to desegregate. On the other 
hand if they are too successful in attracting either majority or minonty students, 
they tend to resegregate or “ghettoize” in the absence of quotas. And if quotas or 
insufficient spaces bar applicants, complaints are understandable. These fundamen- 
tal difficulties have sometimes yielded cases where individuals and groups have felt 
particularly abused— for example, blacks who have been deprived of attending a 
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nearby magnet while whites who have chosen it are welcomed and bused in in the 
interests of achieving racial balance — and neighborhood schools are left less racially 
balanced due to the exodus of youngsters leaving for a magnet school. 

In addition to the finding of several studies that the overall contribution of 
magnets to desegregation is slight, there have also been cases where magnets have 
actually appeared to decrease overall desegregation by concentrating it in the 
magnet schools, that is, by attracting a substantial portion of a relatively small 
minority away from regular schools and concentrating them in magnet schools. It 
is presumably consequences such as these that lead to such paradoxical and negative 
reports as a recent claim that “under voluntary desegregation plans in Houston, 
Flint, Michigan, and ... in Los Angeles ... the number of racially isolated schools 
actually increased” (Caldwell, 1982, p. 14). 

Still another desegregation-related problem has been the admissions requirements 
of magnet schools. Although the requirements revealed by the recent study are 
hardly steep enough to support charges of “elitism” — and magnet teachers repeat- 
edly report average student ability — it appears that 89% of the programs studied 
sought to screen out the most problematic students. Of these programs, only 13% 
were judged highly selective. But another 60% of the magnets sampled tried to 
avoid the “dumping ground” threat by means of modest entrance requirements, 
such as performance at grade level and the absence of serious social and behavioral 
problems. Such standards are understandable, but they can be seen as excluding 
precisely the group most in need of a different and better education. Moreover, 
investigators found that other forms of selectivity can also occur as a result of 
student self-selection, the focus and strategy of marketing magnets, and perform- 
ance requirements for remaining in the magnet once admitted (Blank et al., 1983). 

Such problems have been associated with charges of “skimming” and “draining,” 
that is, that magnets tend to skim off the ablest and most motivated students, thus 
draining the most talented from other schools and contributing to the impoverish- 
ment and further ghettoization of such schools. Such consequences have produced 
charges that magnets establish a dual educational structure in large urban districts, 
in which they constitute “privileged subsystems” (Amove & Strout, 1978) — 
privileged in that they are able to select their students and to get rid of those who 
fail to measure up. 

There are other dimensions to charges of special privilege. In the first place, 
successful magnets are exempted from a number of standard district regulations 
and procedures. This may mean more favorable student-teacher ratios or greater 
advantage in determining schedules or in allocating budgets. In a number of districts 
it means higher per student costs. Although magnets at the elementary level 
frequently have lower per pupil costs than other local schools, these costs are 
typically higher in secondary-level magnets. This averaged, in the recent magnet 
school study, to an 8% overall differentiation in per student expenditures. Some of 
the greater costs are related, of course, to start-up expenses and decline sharply in 
2 or 3 years. Others, however, relate to special equipment and facilities and to 
increased transportation costs. The magnet schools in the sample experience 
transportation costs 27% higher than nonmagnets, an unavoidable consequence in 
light of the desegregation purposes of magnets (Blank et al., 1983). 

Finally, some have asserted that the nature of the case is that magnets cannot 
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bring about ethnic and socioeconomic desegregation because of the choice provi- 
sions lying at their core. On the one hand, unless student affiliation is voluntary, 
you do not have a magnet program at all. On the other hand, in a family choice 
system, ethnically and class-related values associated with child-rearing enter into 
the choices different families make (Warren, 1978). And these, it is alleged, will 
not only perpetuate insidious differences, but will prove inimical to equal oppor- 
tunity. To cite the example often given: The traits that appear to have well served 
lower class parents are obedience, docility, and deference to authority. It is natural, 
therefore, that such parents seek to instill these traits in their children. Yet the 
result is to dilTerentiate them from middle class youngsters whose parents value 
independence, assertiveness, and autonomy — and it may also be to limit their 
chances for upward socioeconomic mobility. 

Some of these problems appear amenable to practical solution while others may 
be costs and paradoxes inherent in the magnet idea or, more fundamentally, the 
choice idea. It could well be that magnet development, like other policy proposals, 
would be desirable at the present juncture, given the problems we face today, while 
not representing a desirable permanent solution or a panacea. This is by no means 
an intent to damn with faint praise, however: Possibily it is the misguided search 
for permanent solutions that makes practical response to our problems so difficult. 
Given public education’s current straits — segregation, quality and enrollment de- 
clines, lack of public confidence — widespread adoption of magnet schools might 
well serve multiple purposes, and serve them better than the other policy alternatives 
open to us. 

There has now been sufficient investigation of magnets to suggest what features 
conduce to their success. The following have been listed as the traits constituting 
the “ideal design for magnets,” as recommended by the findings of the recent study 
by Blank et al. (1983): 

( 1 ) districtwide access for students on the basis of voluntary preference, 

(2) a curricular theme that is definite, appealing, and distinctive; 

(3) a principal and a staff capable of accomplishing the theme as it has been 
presented to the public; 

(4) instruction that is regularly reviewed by the school district for its rigor and 
fairness, that is, accountability; 

(5) a facility and site selected on the basis of racial, ethnic, and socioeconomic 
neutrality; 

(6) good transportation and school security services; 

(7) student and staff composition that closely reflects the racial and ethnic com- 
position of the community; 

(8) a method of checks and balances that will prevent segregation or educational 
deprivation in nonmagnet schools; and 

(9) start-up funds for facilitating early success in implementation. 

Schools within schools. As we move from a close look at magnets to schools 
within schools, a switch in category types must be noted. Indeed, some of the 
magnet schools just discussed are schools within schools. Other schools within 
schools, however, have been alternatives, that is, localized programs of choice in 
districts where they may be the sole alternative to the regular program, or perhaps 
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one of two. In fact, a growing number of alternatives have, over the years, been 
housed in a parent school. As of 1982, a fifth of the nation’s alternatives were 
schools within schools (Raywid, 1982). 

The school-within-a-school model related closely to at least two prominent 
themes of the sixties. One was the perception of the typical school system as an 
overblown, impervious bureaucracy; the second was a desire to render schools as 
humane and supportive institutions. Although the idea of rendering large schools 
smaller and more personalized through administrative division did not start with 
alternative education, it was certainly developed and extended through alternatives. 
The literature of the forties and fifties shows some reports of “little school” or 
“unit” plans. Most typically these were intended to make large schools more 
personalized, but not to affect the instructional program, and certainly not to bring 
about any sort of diversification. Indeed, how to maintain uniformity under such 
conditions was sometimes noted as a challenge. In the sixties, alteimatives adopted 
and extended the organizational format, using it to rather different purposes. 

A school within a school, or SWAS, is an administrative unit created within a 
larger school. It gains separateness and distinctness by having its own students and 
teachers, its own courses and space and distinctive environment. Most schools 
within schools are probably at the secondary level where a personalized environ- 
ment is likely to be most lacking. They have tended to be small in relation to the 
parent school, with varying degrees of separateness from it: In some schools within 
schools, students take all of their course work within the SWAS from its teachers; 
in others, they pursue a part of their studies in the larger school or even in other 
schools. 

Schools within schools have from the start tended toward one of two populations. 
A number have consisted of bright, interested youngsters demanding more from 
their educations than the conventional high school was providing (Type I). Schools 
within schools associated with such populations have often been highly innovative, 
exciting, challenging and demanding places. In my own Long Island area, the 
exarnples that come to mind are the school within a school in Old Westbury and 
that in Woodmere, which both continue oversubscribed and highly respected, and 
the two very different but equally attractive alternatives in the Scarsdale area, in 
Scarsdale and Edgemont High Schools. All four of these schools attract youngsters 
of high ability and potential, and although some outsiders may consider their 
educational tastes unusual, there is no question about the status of the students or 
the program. 

A second kind of SWAS (Type II) is far more typically created from administrator 
perception of need than from student or teacher desire for beUer education. The 
instigation usually comes in the form of a group of underachieving, dropout-prone, 
and perhaps disruptive youngsters. This sort of SWAS was also among the earliest 
alternatives, and its numbers continue to grow as a response to such varied 
administrative problems as enrollment declines and control difficulties. The motive 
in this kind of SWAS is usually the solution of a problem rather than provision of 
an improved education. Poor organizational arrangements have sometimes made 
it difficult in this kind of SWAS to claim the advantages recommending the SWAS 
idea in the first place, although there exist some outstanding and highly successful 
Type II programs. 

The SWAS organizational form can be combined, of course, with any number 
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of instructional programs and emphases, so it offers significant advantages. There 
are schools within schools that are traditionalist or open, that feature specific 
themes, that operate full days or part days, that send their students to internships 
or work*study programs for part of the day, that pursue Foxfire type programs, 
“walkabouts,” and advanced placement courses. The SWAS format has been chosen 
for some magnet programs where existing facilities or program size have not 
recommended separate housing, and it has been a frequently used arrangement for 
alternative schools (Raywid, 1 982). Its fiexibility and adaptability to vanous settings 
are strong advantages. SWAS programs can be set up in large schools or relatively 
small ones; they can be urban, suburban, or rural; elementary or secondary, and 
since the sixties many such programs have emerged in these various settings. Several 
of the contemporary reports on education seem to be recommending the SWAS 
arrangement, including the Goodlad (1983c), Carnegie (Boyer, 1983), and Sizer 

(1984) studies. . • • «- • 

The major challenge to schools within schools has been obtaining sunicient 

separateness and autonomy to permit staff members to generate a distinctive 
environment and to carry out their own vision of schooling. There is considerable 
evidence suggesting that one key element of the success of alternative schools the 
high morale and dedication of their staff— is due in large part to the greater 
professional autonomy of their teachers. If that is so, then the less the departure 
from normal bureaucratic practice and requirements, the smaller the gain is likely 
to be. Sufficient departures from conventional school organization are more diffi- 
cult in the SWAS arrangement than in others, such as satellite alternatives or 
independent programs (Rand, 1981). Building principals typically seek adherence 
from all personnel and units to regulations and procedures that may senously 
conflict with SWAS needs. Decorum is one frequent source of difficulty, since a 
number of SWAS programs deliberately cultivate less formality. Scheduling is 
another area of difficulty, and disciplinary procedure is yet another. Although in 
principle being part of a larger unit facilitates sharing of resources and opportunities, 
in practice the arrangement is sometimes difficult and frustrating (Blank et al., 
1983; Institute for Scientific Analysis, 1976; Rand, 1981). I have seen few SWAS 
programs whose staff find the advantages of proximity to the larger school to 
outweigh the disadvantages. 

Ironically, the Type I programs described above — attracting able students seeking 
a better education — are more likely to have open admissions policies than are the 
Type II programs for problem students. Type I SWAS staff frequently rely heavily 
on self-selection in admissions, sometimes augmented by a judgment on whether 
an applicant seems likely to become a real member of the SWAS community. 
Type 11 programs have more to lose in unwise admissions, and must frequently 
counter moves that would make them dumping grounds for all those the larger 
school would like to be rid of This puts them in a difficult position. On the one 
hand parent school administration may see the SWAS as existing precisely for that 
purpose. On the other hand, SWAS staff often take the position that no single type 
of program can accommodate the range of students meeting difficulty in the 
conventional school, and that they should be asked to deal only with those students 
who look like prospectively successful SWAS students. (Two sorts of considerations 
make this a particularly reasonable stance. The first is that the dumping ground 
schools appear to be less successful than those refiecting a range of ability and 
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motivation. The second is that Type II SWAS programs are often judged, and their 
fates determined, by their success rates. The “dumping” of predictably impossible 
cases is thus a substantial threat.) 

As this suggests, the choice provision at the core of all alternative education is 
often modified — qualified and/or supplemented — in Type II SWAS programs. On 
the one hand, the alternative may be limited to those students who are recom- 
mended by guidance counselors, and on the other, it may have its own entrance 
requirements which must be met in order for a student to be admitted. Typically 
the latter are largely attitudinal, and these recommendations and requirement 
provisions need not operate to seriously restrict individual choice. Practitioners 
tend to emphasize the importance of not making the alternative a forced choice or 
“last chance” alternative to suspension, since voluntariness is taken to be critical. 
The centrally important building of espirit de corps is tied to rendering the program 
attractive to its students— a feat made all the more difficult if they are “sentenced” 
to it (Graham, 1980; Wehlage, Stone, Lesko, Nauman, & Page, 1982). 

Minischools. The minischool idea emerged from the same forebears as the SWAS 
concept. The original intent was to increase personalization and participation by 
dividing entire schools into smaller administrative units, each with its own staff 
and students. As previously noted, the house or unit plan did not seek any diversity 
among units, however, and in fact randomized assignment and efforts at uniformity 
were sometimes recommended (Price, 1962; “School Within a School,” 1959). As 
adapted by the alternatives movement in the late sixties, however, the minischools 
resulting from the division of the larger school were to deliberately cultivate 
diversity. In most, that differentiation pertained to instructional arrangements. 
Haaren High School in New York, for example, was divided into 14 minischools, 
including College Bound, Aviation, Automotive, Work-study, Traditional, and 
Urban Affairs. The list accurately reflects the two different emphases that have 
articulated various sets of minischools: One basis of differentiation has been 
curricular, the other has been instructional setting and approach. 

Quincy Senior High School II in Quincy, Illinois, was divided into seven schools: 
Traditional; Flexible, featuring responsiveness to individuals via modular schedul- 
ing and otherwise; PIE, the Project to Individualize Education, emphasizing per- 
sonal development as well as academic achievement; Fine Arts; Career; Work- 
study; and Special Education. 

Minischools at the elementary level, as well as some high schools, tended to 
diversify primarily in terms of instructional approach or environment, rather than 
curriculum. Thus, a plan in Mt. Clemens, Michigan, called for dividing the high 
school into four minischools or “houses”: Traditional; Comprehensive, offering a 
family type of setting; Challenge, based on the walkabout idea; and Sequoyah, for 
those with intense academic interests. The minischools created in Alum Rock 
elementary schools included Basics, Individualized, Qpen, and Learn by Doing 
programs. 

Checks with the several schools cited suggest that the minischool arrangement 
may be a less durable organizational form than others. Quincy II has reverted to a 
single administrative structure. Haaren was combined several years ago with 
another school to form a new high school. Park West, which does retain the 
minischool structure, but with new options. In Alum Rock, many of the 50 
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minischool programs^ were gone even before the project ended, and none remained 
by the lime the final report was written (Bass, 1978). 

Are explanations identifiable? Several likely factors occur. One strong possibility 
is that the decision to convert to a minischool organization is likely to be an 
administrative decision rather than a full staff decision. It is thus likely to represent 
the top-down change strategy that was associated with so many of the failures of 
the sixties (Berman & McLaughlin, 1975). As such, staff commitment and imple- 
mentation may have remained minimal and the ensuing programs virtual ‘‘non- 
events,'' in John Goodlad's terms (1983a). Another plausible reason is that the 
focus on redesigning curriculum and instruction may well have ignored or under- 
estimated the importance of general school environment and culture, making 
significant, durable change unlikely (Sarason, 1971). Still another possibility is that 
as a top-down arrangement, minischools may be instituted with a lot less planning 
lime and efibrt than is typically required of a single SWAS program before it is 
granted formal authorization to open. Planning for the original minischools in 
Alum Rock had to be completed between the end of April, when the grant was 
awarded, and June 9, when parents had to make their choices (Levin, 1973). 
Sometimes recouping is possible and insufficient planning can be offset by the 
provision of sufficient staff development lime and assistance. But not all mini- 
schools have enjoyed this sort of opportunity either. 

The Rand (1981) investigation of Alum Rock, Minneapolis, Cincinnati, and 

Eugene, Oregon, concluded. 

Perhaps the most complex problem in a system of alternatives is managing 
mulliprogram schools. . . . Teachers perceive more tension and conflict in 
mulliprogram sites than in separate-site alternatives. Our findings also suj^esl 
that an alternative has a belter chance of offering a distinctive educational 
program if it is organized as a separate site. (p. 65) 

Paradoxically, the solution to the tensions and conflicts mentioned seems to be the 
blurring of the distinctiveness of the programs. Thus, minischools may be caught 
in a situation slacked against their full development and success. 

Satellites and separate alternatives. Separate-site alternatives have been of two 
main sorts: satellites and separate schools. The two accounted for almost half (47%) 
of the programs responding to the 1982 alternatives survey. Most (38%) were 
separate schools, with 9% satellites of other schools. The satellites are annexes with 
administrative lies to a parent school. The director of the alternative reports to the 
school principal, and resources of the parent school may remain available to 
students and staff in the alternative (e.g., classes, extracurricular activities, trans- 
portation, secretarial services). Satellites have been housed in other schools, tem- 
porary units, and especially in the case of “outposts" — satellites deliberately scat- 
tered in an area in order to attract dropouts — store fronts, warehouses, or church 
space. 

People in individual alternatives are likely to prefer the satellite arrangement to 



^ Nomenclature difficulties intrude once again: As used here, some if not all of the Alum 
Rock programs were schools within schools, since at least some occurred in buildings where 
the old or regular program remained intact. 
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the SWAS or minischool structure. Separate housing permits them greater freedom 
in designing and carrying out their plans and precludes the sorts of tensions and 
conflicts mentioned earlier. More than half the teachers in multiprogram sites in 
Alum Rock and Minneapolis said they would prefer to be in single-program schools 
(Rand, 1981). If this was the case where the several programs were of generally 
equal status, with equal claim to prevailing in conflicts of interest, it seems 
reasonable to assume that a single SWAS would find it even more strongly 
advantageous to have its own separate facilities. 

Is the situation such, then, that the further removed the better? Is separate status 
always preferable to satellite? Not always. It may have distinct programmatic 
advantages for the alternative in a limited system, but the separate alternative in 
an options system is sometimes subject to continuing tendencies toward fragmen- 
tation and departure from the alternative’s design (Rand, 1981). Such a tendency 
does not seem to arise in cases where there are only one or two alternatives in the 
district. In such programs, staff cohesiveness and collegiality are high, usually 
bringing a high degree of program unity. But alternatives systems may necessarily 
involve teachers who are less committed and share less with their colleagues. 
Perhaps it is partly for this reason that investigators have spoken of the need for 
strong, directive site administrators in such programs. 

Separate or autonomous alternative schools also risk another sort of difficulty. 
Without ties to a parent school they are not easily placed within a table of 
organization. They cannot always make themselves heard or their needs felt when 
resources are allocated or policies adopted, and they are typically uniquely depiend- 
ent on the particular central office administrator to whom they report. If that 
individual is replaced, or becomes less than supportive, the alternative may be in 
trouble. And even given continuous administrative support, alternatives in this 
organizational situation have not been firmly entrenched in the district structure. 
In the case of budget pullbacks or changes in board majorities, they are more visible 
and easier to eliminate. Thus, the increased autonomy of the separate or independ- 
ent alternative may come only at the price of increased vulnerability. 

Interdistrict choice plans. The alternative, magnet, and specialty schools described 
in preceding sections have been offered in single school districts and made available 
to youngsters living in the district. However, a number of family choice programs 
have also been made available on an interdistrict basis. This arrangement seems 
likely enough to become a trend to warrant special notice here. 

The first interdistrict schools of choice were, like other alternative schools, 
individual or localized efforts. In some cases, as many as eight contiguous districts 
agreed to the sponsorship of a single alternative school. This was the case with the 
Shanti School in Hartford. Many districts make their schools available to out-of- 
district students on an individual tuition basis; and there is precedent, particularly 
in the case of special education students, of districts assuming the tuition costs of 
enrolling a youngster in a neighboring district program. But there is no reason why 
school districts could not establish arrangements comparable to the larger scale 
program that several hundred colleges and universities have worked out in the form 
of tuition exchange programs for the children of faculty. There, colleges sending a 
student to any one of the member institutions in effect get debits; admitting colleges 
get credits; and over a several-year p>eriod each institution must maintain a 
reasonable balance of trade. On a more limited geographic basis, there is no reason 
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why comparable arrangements could not be worked out for suburban areas. And 
there is excellent reason why this might be highly desirable. As an example, take 
the schools of Long Island, New York. East of the New York City limits. Long 
Island is divided into two counties and a total of 134 school districts. Collectively, 
they enroll a total of 447,000 students, but some of these districts are extremely 
small and don’t even maintain their own high schools. A diversified magnet 
program would be out of the Question in most of these districts. But why not a 
magnet program on a countywide basis? And it is not just a matter of magnet 
possibilities: Other sorts of schools of choice are often highly distinctive. The 
localized alternatives especially seem to take on their own personalities. Thus, two 
presumably comparable alternative schools in two neighboring districts may differ 
extensively as to school climate and culture. It might well be, then, that the 
alternative in the next district would appear a better fit for a particular yourigster 
than the home district alternative. Why not a standing cross- or interdistrict 
enrollment plan expediting the most educationally promising choices in such cases? 

Here, again, desegregation concerns have provided a powerful assist in the 
devising of interdistrict enrollment plans. In St. Louis, a plan involving the city 
and 23 suburban districts facilitates the voluntary enrollment of city minority youth 
in suburban, predominantly white schools. The plan is to bring black enrollments 
to 15-25% of population totals in the suburban schools within 5 years. The city is 
simultaneously improving its magnet program to attract white suburban students. 

A similar arrangement has been mandated for two Michigan school districts, 
Coloma and Benton Harbor, after Coloma was found liable for Benton Harbor’s 
segregation, having permitted a number of white transfers into its schools (Mirga, 
1983). Observers believe that the notion of cross-district liability may eventually 
lead to extensive interdistrict enrollment plans, linking urban and suburban schools. 
And in such an event, experience has shown that arrangements offering voluntary 
enrollments are likely to be much more amicable (Blank et al., 1983), as well as 
more effective (Royster et al., 1 979), than forced busing plans. 

Several states, including Connecticut, Massachusetts, and Wisconsin, have 
adopted cross-district enrollment plans facilitating voluntary transfers that will 
reduce racial imbalance (McMillan, 1980). Wisconsin s 7-year-old plan has con- 
tributed to Milwaukee’s desegregation effort. It provides state financial incentives 
both to sending and receiving districts. When a student transfer from one district 
to another contributes to desegregation, the sending district continues to receive 
state aid for that student, while the receiving district is reimbursed by the state for 
the full cost of educating and transporting the student (Bennett, 1984). 

Dwindling enrollments are also beginning to stimulate cross-district enrollment 
plans. And in any situation where there is cause to worry about community 
receptivity to the need for busing, schools of choice are a likely means of reducing 
resentments. The combination of financial austerity and demands for specialty 
programs may also stimulate the growth of cross-district option plans and interdis- 
trict sponsorship of single alternative programs. 

Conclusion 

Having examined the variety of family choice arrangements recently provided in 
public education, some concluding comments on their merits and prospects are in 
order. We shall look first at localized alternatives, then at systems of alternatives. 
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A great many of the dramatic achievements associated with alternative schools 
have occurred in programs representing the single alternative in their districts. It 
was, in fact, the success of such programs — often with apathetic and dissatisfied 
students, and sometimes with seriously underachieving youngsters as well — that 
initially recommended alternatives to many sponsors. These individual early pro- 
grams often brought markedly improved student attendance and enhanced attitudes 
toward school and learning (Janssen, 1974; Smith, Barr, & Burke, 1976). Discipline 
problems were substantially eliminated (Duke & Perry, 1978) and violence disap- 
peared (Berger, 1974). Moreover, in schools where standard achievement measures 
could be used as grounds for comparisons (e.g., test scores and college admissions), 
they showed that alternatives students “perform at least as well as their counterparts 
in traditional school programs, and usually better” (Janssen, 1974, p. 6). Later 
studies have confirmed that alternatives 

typically lead to greater academic achievement on the part of their students. 

At least some alternatives send a substantially higher percentage of their 
graduates on to college than do comparable schools in the same district . . . 
[and] . . . inquiries to date suggest that alternative school graduates may 
outperform the others in college.” (Raywid, 1981, p. 553) 

Such findings would suggest that localized alternatives — that is, in districts where 
they are the only alternative, or perhaps one of just two or three — manage to 
provide environments and programs considerably more responsive to some students 
than other local schools have proved. This seems true of youngsters of varied ability 
and performance levels, although the evidence is of course more stunning with 
those who have previously been unsuccessful in school. 

Comparable findings have also been associated with alternatives Magnet 

schools present a strong case in point. They claim heightened student interest and 
improved attendance and behavior records. There are staff benefits as well, with 
evidence of increased levels of commitment and satisfaction (Fleming et al., 1982). 
Moreover, since alternatives systems obviously affect more students than individual 
alternatives could reach, it makes sense to speak of magnet schools as a rather 
effective reform mechanism for improving teacher performance and the overall 
quality and effectiveness of schools. In addition, and central to the focus of this 
paper, an options system of diversified schools can offer a range of alternatives for 
family choice, whereas the existence of just one or two alternatives to the main- 
stream school hardly assures broad responsiveness to diverse educational prefer- 
ences. It also seems clear that no single alternative can respond to the diverse needs 
and interests of all students not well served by the conventional school (Fizzell, 
1975). Quite possibly a range of environments and approaches is needed (Fizzell, 
1980; Ghory & Sinclair, 1978). Thus, a set of magnet schools, reflecting an array 
of emphases, would obviously offer students more chances to find a program 
matching their particular needs or interests than could the availability of just one 
alternative to the conventional school. 

From the foregoing, it might appear that alternatives systems are localized 
alternatives writ large, offering many of the same benefits, plus more. Such a 
conclusion may not be quite accurate, however. Although there is insufficient 
evidence for a conclusion — and virtually no comparative findings on the two types 
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of alternatives— one gets the sense that the pluses in alternatives systems schools 
are somewhat less pronounced and the gains more modest. If so, the evidence 
would suggest several possible explanations. First, of course, is that not all programs 
in an alternatives system are fully implemented. And sometimes even the designs 
for differentiated programs really yield very little differentiation and departure from 
standard practice (Rand, 1981). In these and other cases, limited benefits may be 
largely a matter of insufficient organizational and structural departure from stand- 
ard arrangements. This paper has throughout assumed this kind of feature to 
coiLStitute the crux of the matter. Our focus has been on displaying organizational 
characteristics rather than the curricular and instructional features which might 
also be u.sed as a basis for typologizing and exploring schools of choice. The 
organizational approach suggests a number of features as important to the success 
of alternative schools, including the choice element for students and staff, smallness, 
flexibility, extended as opposed to narrowly defined student and staff roles, and 
staff autonomy and collegiality (Blank et al., 1983; Raywid, 1982; Wehlage, 1982). 
These features may be more prevalent, or present in greater degree, in particular 
localized alternatives than in the schools composing alternatives systems possibly, 
in some cases even due to an “outcast” sort of status. 

Where an alternatives system is adopted, at least two things happen that may 
reduce the success potential of individual programs. Creation of the system is a 
central decision, and the tendency may be strong to implement the alternatives 
according to procedures not unlike those for implementing other district-level 
decisions. This makes for a top-down pattern which may severely curtail the 
autonomy and sense of professionalized practice evident in localized alternatives. 
The plausibility of this explanation is underscored by the fact that in Minneapolis, 
the most successful of the early alternatives systems, the desire to diversify schools 
was paralleled by a desire for decentralized governance. (In the far less successful 
Alum Rock district, there was the commitment to decentralization but not to 
diversification.) 

A second inevitable consequence of alternatives systems is to bring in teachers 
who had not and perhaps would not have been drawn to alternatives otherwise. 
This not only makes them lukewarm “choosers” of the particular programs they 
become associated with, but in the view of at least some observers, it brings in staff 
who are less dedicated and perhaps less able than those affiliated with a localized 
alternative. 

Neither localized alternatives nor those in an alternatives system are without 
disadvantages. Localized programs have sometimes brought stigma to their students 
and staff from people outside who have demeaned the program, its clientele, or 
both. Although the evidence is mixed, there has been concern that alternatives 
might increase racial isolation; and family choice patterns clearly can increase 
socioeconomic segregation in schools of choice. Accordingly, there is concern that 
individual alternatives may become programs for minorities and the poor, on the 
one hand, and programs for the elite on the other. Such concerns appear well 
grounded in the case of alternatives which for well-intentioned reasons have been 
content with low performance levels from their students. More broadly, because a 
number of localized alternatives have focused on the affective and social dimensions 
of development, there has been concern that the cognitive has received insufficient 
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emphasis. And outsiders have sometimes complained that the alternatives tend to 
mollycoddle their charges rather than forcing them simply to straighten up, con- 
form, and produce. 

Alternatives systems pose slightly different risks. Experience to date has suggested 
that “skimming” may be as big a problem as “dumping,” that is, there is as much 
danger that the optional schools will drain the ablest students out of others as there 
is that particular options will in effect become dumping grounds for the weakest 
students. Ironically, the programs most closely tied and responsive to the immediate 
prospects of marginal students are likely to isolate such youngsters in alternatives 
that become dumping grounds for the weakest. And at the other end of the 
spectrum, it does clearly appear to be the case that it is the abler students whose 
parents exercise their options in choice systems. This has been fairly consistent 
experience across the country, from Alum Rock’s alternatives (Bridge & Blackman, 
1978) to New York’s open enrollment plan (Fox, 1967). 

Without doubt, parents of all socioeconomic levels and of children of all ability 
levels can be encouraged to exercise their options. But if the system is to be 
equitable in this regard, careful plans and extensive efforts are necessary. Educa- 
tional options are not an arrangement immediately embraced and used by all. And 
paradoxically, some of the conditions that would contribute to rendering the choice 
arrangement more equitable in terms of use might simultaneously limit its educa- 
tional advantages. For instance, Minneapolis’s four choice models that were 
adopted citywide made it easier for parents to compare the alternatives, and to 
make an informed choice among them, than was possible among Berkeley’s 23 
options, or Alum Rock’s 50 programs representing 10 models. Yet, such a ceiling 
on school innovativeness, and teachers’ freedom to carry out their own visions of 
schooling, probably also puts a limit on the improvement potential of such an 
arrangement. Moreover, informed parent choice requires a stability of program 
that places limits on the alternative’s capacity to make changes for the better. 

An even more fundamental concern is raised by Albert Hirschman’s (1970) 
examination of organizations and institutions in decline. Exit, Voice, and Loyalty. 
He suggests that the exit option may impoverish the deserted institution in not just 
one but two ways; The leaver not only goes, but in choosing that course of action 
in preference to “voice” — that is, staying and insisting on improvements — he or 
she makes overall improvement in the institution less likely. Instead, then, of 
functioning as the discipline of market demand to force improvements, the effect 
may be to extend a kind of license to deteriorate even further. It is possible to 
construe the plight of inner city schools in just this way. Might the analysis also 
apply to neighborhood schools in districts offering options? This is what some have 
feared. 

Of fundamental import of another sort is the objection that diversified schools 
will mean diversified learnings that will render commonality and national cohe- 
siveness more remote. The argument for commonality has strong appeal today as 
prominent groups recommend an enlarged block of core courses to be taken by all 
students. Diversified schools are not necessarily incompatible with substantial 
common learnings, but the extent to which diversification can occur depends on 
the way in which core, or common learnings, requirements are written. If they are 
mandated in the form of specific course requirements and syllabi, as so many states 
seem to be doing, the opportunities for responding to parent choice and student 
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need will be sharply curtailed. There are grounds for maintaining, of course, that 
educationally not only are diverse means compatible with common ends, but 
human diversity makes diverse means essential to the realization of common ends. 
A parallel case can and has been made with respect to loyalties and sentiments: 
Not only are pluralistic values and attachments compatible with national unity in 

a democratic society, they are essential to it. 

Thus, the concept of diversified public schools for family choice remains a 
debated one Should there be “alternatives,” or should we instead continue to try 
to perfect a “one best system” for all? If to have alternatives, this review of the 
models of choice generated to date suggests that a choice of schools— as opposed 
to a choice merely of teachers, curriculum, or instructional methods is both more 
meaningful and more viable. As to whether a small number of localized alternatives 
in a district is an arrangement that works better than a full options system, the 
evidence seems to suggest that each of these has the solutions to the operational 
problems looming largest for the other. The alternatives system has the solution to 
the problems of the localized alternative and vice versa: The single alternative 
school is often plagued by insecurity and a lack of understanding and support from 
colleagues and administration. The alternatives system typically provides assurance 
in these regards but encounters difficulty in enabling schools and teachers to devise 
and maintain distinctive educational environments. Those with experience in either 
of these arrangements have much to teach— and to learn from— those with expe- 
rience in the other. 

It would appear that neither localized alternatives nor alternatives systems can 
provide the long-sought perfect panacea. Problems in principle and in practice 
attend both. Nevertheless, one is struck with the virtues of the choice arrangement 
and its responsiveness to present conditions. Such responsiveness becomes apparent 
in the number and variety of advocates espousing choice arrangements. Many seem 
more intent on other purposes than on the provision of options. Some now look 
to the choice arrangement as the most promising strategy yet devised for transform- 
ing unsuccessful schools into effective ones. For others the choice arrangement 
represents the most viable hope for reallocating power in the school and redistri- 
buting functions. Still others see in schools of choice the seeds of organizations 
where collective bargaining agreements are not the major articulators of roles. And 
there are others who look to choice as the means of injecting competition and the 
discipline of the marketplace into school operation. Doubtless there are also some 
who see schools of choice as a way to maintain tracking arrangements and as a 
means to defusing inner city antagonisms against schools that do not work. There 
are also undoubtedly some who expect schools of choice to socialize and render 
employable young people who would otherwise remain problematic to society at 
large. And there are probably a number of school administrators whose current 
interest in alternatives lies more in maintaining enrollments than in providing 
options. 

There is evidence for speculating that each of these purposes, both announced 
and unannounced, could be realized in the choices arrangement. There are also 
safeguards that can be introduced purposefully or otherwise to block the realization 
of most of them. Meanwhile, however, it seems likely that the impressively varied 
and not entirely compatible prospects that advocates have found in the choice 
arrangement will attract increasing support. 
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The present administration seems determined to encourage educational options, 
and a number of state officials have now espoused the idea explicitly for the public 
sector. The excellence in education movement may also prove a considerable 
source of support for options over the next several years. Many knowledgeable 
parents are already beginning to fear the probable effects of current preoccupations 
with excellence. Many will want something other for their youngsters than the 
increasingly detailed curricula and tests that states are mandating. 

Moreover, when one learns that only 3% of the nation’s high school students 
last year met the curricular recommendations of the National Commission on 
Excellence in Education — and when one recalls the similarity of this and other 
current proposals to that advocated in 1959 by James Conant as suitable only for 
the top 15% — it seems likely that a great many alternatives to the “excellence” 
schools will be necessary (Conant, 1959; “Newsnotes,” 1983). As the ex-chancellor 
of New York City’s schools puts it, we can’t just throw standards out to students 
with the message “those who can, do, and those who can’t, won’t” (Brown, 1983). 
If we are to save urban education — and perhaps the very life of the cities — we must 
be moved by dropout rates as well as by images of excellence. And as students of 
urban problems seem agreed, alternatives and options systems are among our 
greatest hopes for improvement (Chase, 1978; Levine & Estes, 1977). Nor is it just 
to the cities and the analysts of their problems that schools of choice appear 
necessary and attractive. Options have also grown steadily in suburban schools and 
are present in rural schools as well (Raywid, 1982). They are recognized not only 
as an answer for our most marginal students, but also as a source of challenging 
and fulfilling schooling for the ablest and the average. They are also perceived as a 
source of innovative and improved practice and a mechanism for renewal and 
quality enhancement. The steady proliferation of such schools suggests a real and 
continuing movement. Americans are evidently determined to have choice — not 
just outside the public sector but developed within it as well. 
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Parent involvement and teacher decision making are dominant themes in the 
current debate over school restructuring. The literature suggests that as teachers 
become empowered, they may tend to view parents more as clients of education 
rather than as partners, thereby introducing a potential conflict into the 
interaction of parents and teachers. This study examines the nature of these 
relationships under different types of school choice options. Findings suggest that 
Catholic schools exhibit partnerships between parents and teachers. Multifocus 
magnet schools approximate a parent empowerment mode that embodies elements 
of consumerism. Single-focus public schools indicate traditional relationships 
between parents and teachers associated with bureaucratic decision making and 
teacher autonomy. The authors speculate that shared power between parents and 
teachers is a little understood concept that needs further exploration if new public 
school choice options are to be successful. 




Since the nation entered the 1990s, debate over school restruc- 
turing has centered around two dominant themes, parent involve- 
ment and teacher schoolwide decision making (Conley, 1991; 
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Johnson, 1990). In addressing these themes, schools have under- 
taken initiatives that alter the fundamental relationships between 
parents and teachers. These initiatives include school-based man- 
agement, teacher participation in school decision making, in- 
creased parental involvement, and parental choice (Conley, 1991; 
Raywid, 1990). Under these initiatives, teachers, and in some cases 
parents, have opportunities to participate directly in school deci- 
sions by serving as members of school-governing bodies, local 
school councils, and advisory boards (Conley, 1991; Malen & 
Ogawa, 1988; Smylie, 1992). Parents who choose the school their 
child will attend also participate as they exercise “consumer em- 
powerment,” because they are able to exit a school if they are 
dissatisfied with school decisions and are subsequently unable to 
make their voices heard (Hirshman, 1970). 

The underlying assumption of restructuring as a reform strategy 
is that changing the roles of parents, ^d teachers will lead to a 
partnership that can enhance schooling for all children (Elmore, 
1990; Johnson, 1990). Such change involves a redefinition of roles 
and relationships in schools and a redistribution of power. However, 
models of teacher involvement in decision making suggest that as 
teachers participate in schoolwide decisions, they may tend to view 
parents as clients of education rather than as partners (Malen, 
Ogawa, & Kranz, 1990). Attempting to protect their professional 
autonomy, teachers may resist parent participation. Despite this 
concern, reforms under way in many countries advocate both 
raising the power of teachers and intensifying parent involvement 
and empowerment (e.g., Macbeth, 1993), introducing a potential 
conflict into the interaction of teachers and parents. 

Often, restructuring initiatives are found in urban schools that 
are experiencing shifting policy contexts and environmental uncer- 
tainties such as release from some state and district regulatory 
controls, declining economic and political support, and changing 
student populations. Their school improvement efforts, and in fact 
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their very survival, is made urgent by their local efforts to maintain 
the support and involvement of their constituents, especially minor- 
ity parents of middle and low socioeconomic status. Yet many 
studies indicate that minority parents and parents of low socioeco- 
nomic status seem least involved in their children’s education and 
in school restructuring (e.g., Jones, 1995). 

The purpose of this article is to examine the nature of the 
relationship between parent involvement and teacher decision mak- 
ing in three different types of school choice settings. We have 
chosen to examine urban schools of choice because they represent 
an evolving policy context and face some urgency in addressing 
parent-teacher relations in a shifting environment. Specifically we 
ask. Do parent involvement and teacher decision making go hand 
in hand? That is, are parents and teachers in schools of choice likely 
to work together as educational partners in assuring student success 
in school? Or, in some types of schools of choice, does either greater 
parent involvement or greater teacher decision making give one 
group an advantage in influencing decisions over the other? 

This study was conducted in three types of urban high schools 
of choice in three metropolitan areas serving a large proportion of 
minority and low-income students; inner-city Catholic schools, 
public single-focus schools, and public multifocus magnet schools. 
The schools chosen for this study are in transition from middle- and 
lower-middle-class to working-class and poor families and from 
single-family dwelling units to apartments, including subsidized 
public housing. Yet these are families who exercise their opportu- 
nity to choose a particular school their children will attend. 



PARENT-TEACHER ROLES 
UNDER SCHOOL CHOICE ARRANGEMENTS 

The separate literatures on parent involvement and teacher de- 
cision making infrequently acknowledge their relationship to one 
another and the potential conflicts among evolving parent and 
teacher roles. In examining parent involvement, the work of Epstein 
and her colleagues is instructive here (Becker & Epstein, 1982; 
Epstein, 1992, 1995; Epstein «& Dauber, 1991). She outlines six 
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types of parent involvement, ranging from the traditional, passive 
ways in which parents have been involved in schools (e.g., attend- 
ing school events, volunteering) to new ways in which families, 
schools, and communities interact jointly to influence children’s 
learning and development and school improvement (Epstein, 
1995; Epstein & Dauber, 1991). For these latter types of involve- 
ment, schools include parents in school decisions and seek commu- 
nity resources to help strengthen school programs. According to 
Epstein, for this to happen, teachers must accord parents equal 
status in school policy development and help them obtain the 
community resources and services that families need. This typically 
has not been a role played by most teachers. 

School choice plans provide parents with an alternative avenue 
to exercise participation. Special-purpose schools, usually smaller 
in size; and magnet schools, frequently associated with desegrega- 
tion efforts, allow opportunities for parents to choose their chil- 
dren’s school. It is thought that school choice will generate a desire 
for local school improvement and provide a mechanism for devel- 
oping closer home-school relationships (cf. Coons & Sugarman, 
1978; Friedman & Friedman, 1980; Goldring & Shapira, 1993; 
Lieberman, 1989). 

In schools of choice, there is often a tendency to change the 
bureaucratic pattern of formally defined and specified roles of 
teachers to more flexible role definitions (Raywid, 1990). In the 
establishment of such schools it is likely that new authority is 
transferred to a local school site whereby program planners are 
given responsibility for developing a distinctive program with a 
unique identity. As teachers work together to evolve a mission for 
their school, they must work out curriculum decisions, devise 
learning activities, and frequently collaborate with administrators 
and parents in the development of school policy (Raywid, 1990). 

Likewise, because of the possible consumer relationship that 
schools of choice establish with students and thus with parents, 
teachers are expected to assume broader and more varied roles 
when interacting with parents than in nonchoice schools (Blank, 
Dentler, Baltzell, &Chabotar, 1983; Raywid, 1990). Many teachers 
find this arrangement inconsistent with their view of themselves as 
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professionals, with the knowledge and experience to run their 
classrooms with autonomy and discretion (Lortie, 1975). This is 
also inconsistent with some parents’ views that in choosing a 
school, they can expect professional teachers to make the necessary 
decisions for their child to succeed; however, increasingly up- 
wardly mobile and middle-class families simultaneously want to be 
involved in those decisions (Bauch, 1987, 1988; Seeley, 1989, 
1993). 

It is important to note that under choice arrangements, parents 
may not necessarily be involved in school decision making. 

Yet in different terms, choice offers individual families more 
power than even direct participation in decisions would offer: 
Participation does not always assure influence, but the right to place 
one’s child in a school one has chosen — and to remove that child if 
sufficiently motivated to do so — carries a guarantee of personal 
efficacy. (Raywid, 1990, p. 190) 

Taken together, new roles of parent and teacher participation 
suggest new interrelationships in schools. Four patterns or modes 
of interrelationship may emerge. One type represents a parent 
empowerment mode in which teachers are not highly influential in 
decision making at the school, whereas parental involvement is 
very high. Another mode is a partnership mode whereby parents 
are involved and teachers and parents together exercise decision- 
making influence; a third mode is a more traditional or bureaucratic 
mode where neither parents nor teachers have much influence nor 
involvement; and a fourth mode is a teacher empowerment mode 
in which teachers influence decisions in accordance with their 
expertise either individually or collaboratively with other school 
personnel, but parents have little or no involvement in the school 
nor in decision making. 

These modes are illustrative at best and help us frame the 
problem of balancing parent involvement and teacher decision 
making. They do not exhaust all possible interrelationships between 
parents and teachers, and in reality, they most likely interact with 
each other in a school setting depending on the issues involved. For 
example, there is some evidence that suggests that veteran teachers 
are less likely to be open to parents’ requests and ideas than are 
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novice teachers. Some studies suggest that teacher participation in 
decision making might be associated with low levels of parental 
involvement. Bauch (1988) found that parents who trust teachers’ 
professional ability are less likely to be involved in schools. 
Stallworth and Williams (1982) reported that teachers support 
certain types of parental involvement but not empowerment in 
decision making, whereas Clarke and Williams (1992) found that 
teachers with more seniority, and presumably greater expertise, 
place less importance on parental involvement. In a study of teacher 
and parent attitudes toward parent involvement, Montandon 
(1993) found that the great majority of teachers had a negative 
attitude toward parent involvement, even though half the parents 
were interested in collaboration with teachers in making school 
decisions. 

In summary, parent involvement has evolved from respect for 
teacher authority and professional expertise into a multiplicity of 
roles, ranging from fund-raising to participation on school gover- 
nance councils. Increasingly, as Coleman (1987) argued, parents, 
particularly the increasing numbers who are well educated, are 
more inclined to criticize teachers, to undercut their authority, and 
to hold them in low regard. Declining economic resources for 
schools and continued demographic changes combined with rising 
calls for accountability are beginning to change traditional patterns 
of parent involvement. Neither teacher decision making nor parent 
control of the policies and functions of schooling alone seem likely 
to bring about the desired improvement in student learning. Rather, 
a partnership model of parent-teacher relations whereby parents 
and teachers work together to foster critical behaviors such as 
collaboration, planning, communication, and evaluation holds out 
future promise (Epstein & Dauber, 1991; Swick, 1991). 

RESEARCH QUESTION 

This study addresses the following question: What is the nature 
of the interrelationships between parent involvement and teacher 
decision making under different school choice arrangements? As 
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indicated earlier, this article explores parent-teacher relationships 
in three types of school choice settings representing different struc- 
tural and governance arrangements: Catholic, public single-focus, 
and public multifocus magnet schools. Although public schools of 
choice share some organizational properties with Catholic schools 
such as a focused curriculum and greater teacher autonomy and 
teacher collaboration, parent-teacher relationships might vary un- 
der different structural arrangements or choice settings because of 
differences in the way these schools are organized and governed. 

Catholic schools are governed by a parish or a diocese and are 
immediately under the direction of a local board, often consisting 
of primarily parents and the local pastor or bishop. On the basis of 
a growing body of research. Catholic schools are thought to be less 
bureaucratically organized than public schools, more open to parent 
involvement, and provide parents and students with a greater sense 
of community (Bauch, 1988; Bryk, Lee, & Holland, 1993; Chubb 
& Moe, 1990; Coleman & Hoffer, 1987). Catholic schools seem 
particularly concerned with social relationships and a sense of 
caring (Kleinfeld, 1979; Lesko, 1988). 

These findings are based on studies of Catholic high schools 
or comparisons of Catholic with traditionally organized public 
high schools. They do not examine some of the newer orga- 
nizational restructuring that public schools have undertaken in 
the past two decades such as magnet schools and other choice 
options in the public school sector. For example, Witte and Walsh 
(1990) determined that public magnet schools were more like subur- 
ban public schools than traditional urban schools in Milwaukee in 
that they had higher levels of effective schools’ characteristics such 
as parental involvement, teacher control, and more positive school 
environments. 

Public magnet schools are governed by the local school district. 
In some cases, such as in Chicago, the schools may have their own 
local school council. Their oi^anization is used as a strategy for deseg- 
regation resulting from court endorsements in the 1970s (Steel & 
Levine, 1994). They are racially mixed and designed to draw 
diverse students on a voluntary basis of choice by offering educa- 
tional programs that are attractive to parents (Metz, 1986, 1990; 
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Raywid, 1985). Consequently, magnet schools have firm quotas 
and students are admitted frequently by lottery. In addition, they are 
often allowed to deviate from standard school practices in order to 
address the particular kinds of needs, interests, or talents of the 
students who choose the school (e.g., Chubb & Moe, 1990; Raywid, 
1985). 

Charter schools are the newest policy option intended to decen- 
tralize educational governance by freeing schools of bureaucratic 
constraints and giving teachers, parents, and community repre- 
sentatives a chance to propose new approaches (Pipho, 1993). 
Beginning with Minnesota in 1991, as of July 1995, 19 states have 
enacted some type of charter school legislation. Operated by teach- 
ers, parents, and others from the public or private sector, charters 
are independent legal public entities, who in exchange for the 
waiving of some regulations are accountable to parents at the local 
level while the state, for the most part, stays out of the way (Bierlein & 
Mulholland, 1994). No conclusive data are available yet to indicate 
whether the charter school concept will become a meaningful 
reform (Bierlein & Bateman, 1996). For these schools as well as 
other schools of choice, much will depend on how successfully 
parents and teachers can work together to restmcture a century-old 
bureaucratic system. 



DATA AND METHOD 

Thirteen schools were chosen for this study, part of a larger 
sample of schools participating in a project on metropolitan high 
schools of choice. To be included in this study, schools had to meet 
the following criteria: (a) serve a large proportion of minority or 
low-income students, (b) admit all or a portion of their students 
through choice and a formal application process, and (c) draw a 
large portion of students from inner-city areas. The schools are 
located in three urban areas of the United States — Washington, DC, 
Chicago, and Chattanooga. Survey data were collected from all 
teachers and parents of seniors in these schools (cf. Bauch & 
Goldring, 1993, 1995). 
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Five urban Catholic schools are included in this study. The 
Catholic schools range in size from 250 to 700 students with an 
average of 12% of families with incomes below the poverty level. 
Two of the schools are private and three are diocesan. The two 
private schools serve 30% and 86% minority students, respectively. 
The diocesan schools serve 60% to 100% minority students, pri- 
marily African American or Hispanic. All students in these schools 
are enrolled in college preparatory programs. The diocesan high 
schools tend to be somewhat larger than the private schools and 
offer programs in college prep, business, and general education, 
although all students take an academic program. 

The four single-focus public, or specialty schools, represent a 
recent development in American public schools. To give parents a 
choice and in hopes of attracting students who best fit what a school 
has to offer, some districts have established total school choice 
programs. These schools are organized academically around a 
single theme and attract students from a large cross section of the 
city. These schools have looser ties to the district office than other 
public schools through release from some regulatory codes and 
greater local school autonomy. One school focuses its programs 
around the agricultural sciences. It serves 230 students from pri- 
marily middle-income families, of whom 67% are African Ameri- 
can and 22% are Hispanic. The second and third schools serve 370 
and 440 students, respectively. They organize their curricular pro- 
grams around college preparation and the performing arts, enrolling 
100% African American students primarily from middle- to upper- 
middle-income families. The fourth school focuses on arts and 
sciences serving 400 students of whom 42% are African American. 
In these four schools, approximately 12% of students come from 
families below the poverty level. 

The four multifocus public magnet schools are comprehensive 
high schools organized to achieve racial desegregation. Primarily 
they serve students on the basis of neighborhood assignment. They 
range in size from 2,200 to 3,400 students. Their magnet or choice 
programs are schools within schools, enrolling approximately 20% 
of the student body. These programs seek to prepare students for 
careers in the visual and performing arts or to enter college with a 
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preparation in language and international studies, an international 
baccalaureate, or the humanities, respectively. Although these 
schools are intended to bring about racial integration, only one 
serves a diversity of students of whom approximately 11% come 
from families below the poverty level. The others serve predomi- 
nantly minority students of whom approximately 18% come from 
families below the poverty level. 



SAMPLE 

All parents in this study are parent choosers. In other words, for 
purposes of this study, only parents who reported choosing these 
schools or their specific magnet programs were included.' In each 
school, all 12th-grade students were given questionnaires to hand 
deliver to their parents and return in a sealed envelope to a central 
collection point at the school upon completion. In most cases, 
homeroom teachers served as the collection point for a particular 
group of students, whereas in other schools surveys were deposited 
in a designated area. The total parent response rate for parent 
choosers across all schools was 56% (n = 661). Specifically, Catho- 
lic schools returned 60% {n = 265) of the delivered surveys, 
single-focus public schools and multifocus magnet school parents 
who chose the school returned 52% {n = 85) and 42% {n = 311), 
respectively. 

To obtain teacher data, all teachers assigned to academic teach- 
ing areas (i.e., math, English, science, social studies, and foreign 
language) were given questionnaires to complete and return anony- 
mously in a sealed envelope to a central collection point at the 
school, usually located in a mailbox area or the teachers’ lounge. 
Teachers also had the choice of mailing their completed surveys to 
the researchers, which a few in each school did. The overall teacher 
response rate was 51% (/i= 330). Single-focus public schools had 
the highest response rate (68%; n = 72), followed by Catholic 
schools (52%; n = 88) and multifocus schools (36%; n = 170). All 
teachers had an equal chance to complete and return the survey. 

Although the response rates may raise some concern, especially 
for multifocus magnet schools, parent and teacher characteristics 
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of the sample population closely resemble those reported by school 
officials. Nevertheless, it is impossible to rule out the impact of 
self-selection and its relationship to both parent involvement and 
teacher decision making. Parents and teachers who are more in- 
volved in the school may be more willing to complete question- 
naires than those who are less involved. In contrast, uninvolved 
parents who have little communication with the school and teachers 
who are uncomfortable with parent involvement may have viewed 
the questionnaire as an opportunity to express their feelings. Both 
those who were involved and satisfied as well as uninvolved and 
dissatisfied had the same opportunity to respond. Nevertheless, we 
must be cautious in interpreting the results of this study. 

INSTRUMENTATION 

The initial parent survey for this research was based on questions 
used in previous surveys which examined relationships between 
parents and schools (Becher, 1984; Benson, Yeager, Wood, Guerra, & 
Manno, 1986; Erickson & Kamin, 1980; Goodlad, 1984; Hess & 
Holloway, 1984; Horn & West, 1992). Revised versions of the 
original questionnaire were used in a series of studies that examined 
Catholic schools regionally and nationally (Bauch, 1987, 1988, 
Bauch, Blum, Taylor, & Valli, 1985; Bauch & Small, 1986). Ques- 
tions from the parent survey were adapted for the teacher survey 
and additional questions examining school organization and cli- 
mate were added on the basis of information gathered from pre- 
viously held site visits and interviews of parents, students, and 
teachers. The teacher and parent surveys were subsequently piloted 
in the spring of 1991 in Catholic and public schools of choice 
(Bauch & Cibulka, 1989). On the basis of these earlier analyses, 
final adjustments were made to the questionnaire. 
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PROCEDURES AND VARIABLES 

This exploratory study presents the results of a descriptive 
analysis regarding the relationship between parent involvement and 
teacher decision making under three different types of choice 
arrangements: Catholic and public single-focus and multifocus 
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magnet schools. The study focuses on two sets of variables: parent 
involvement and teacher decision making. The teacher decision- 
making variable set includes three variables: teacher influence in 
schoolwide decision making and teacher seniority and level of 
education as important proxy veiriables for teacher experience and 
expertise, because research has shown that veteran teachers have 
more influence on school decisions compared with younger, less 
experienced teachers and are likely to support more limited types 
of parental involvement (e.g., Clarke & Williams, 1992; Saxe, 
1975). 

Five variables, measured in a 5-point Likert scale, are used to 
measure parent involvement. The first variable measures a tradi- 
tional and passive type of parent involvement: parent attendance at, 
and participation in, school events, such as attending school meet- 
ings and participating in fund-raising (eight items, a = .87). In this 
role, parents indirectly support the school through their participa- 
tion and involvement. 

The second parent involvement variable indicates the level of 
parent participation in activities specifically related to their child’s 
education; that is, visiting their child’s classroom, coming to school 
to pick up their child’s report card, or to straighten out a problem 
their child is having at school (four items, a = .69). This variable 
seeks to determine the extent to which parents are involved in their 
child’s education by overseeing, monitoring, observing, communi- 
cating, and problem solving (cf. Woods, 1993). 

The third variable measures the extent to which parents report 
that the school seeks their advice in making school decisions on a 
variety of issues (i.e., finances, programs, personnel, policy, and 
goals) (13 items, a = .93). 

The fourth variable reports the extent to which parents indicate 
they have open, responsive communication with the school (four 
items, a =. 73). This variable includes statements such as, the school 
makes efforts to ensure “good” communication between home and 
school, and parents perceive the school as a friendly, open place. 

The final variable in the parent involvement set is one item that 
asked parents to report their agreement with the statement, “This 
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TABLE 1 

Descriptive Statistics of Variables in the Analysis 



Variable 


M 


SD 


Range 

Minimum Maximum 


Parent involvement 


Participation in school activities 


2.27 


0.96 


1.00 


5.00 


Participation in child’s education 


2.43 


1.07 


1.00 


5.00 


Advice in decision making 


2.03 


0.92 


1.00 


5.00 


Home-school communication 


3.46 


0.81 


1.00 


5.00 


Opportunities for involvement 


3.57 


1.06 


1.00 


5.00 


Teacher decision making 


Influence 


2.45 


0.43 


1.90 


2.95 


Seniority 


8.74 


3.36 


3.13 


16.14 


Education 


2.78 


0.45 


1.67 


3.45 



school provides adequate opportunities for parents to be involved. 
This variable measures the extent to which parents perceive that the 
school provides strategies and mechanisms for involving parents. 

Three measures comprise the teacher decision-making set. The 
first variable measures teacher reports about the level of influence 
teachers have in decision making in the school in such areas as 
budget, curriculum, programs, and staffing (five items, a = .82). 
The second variable measures the number of years of teaching in 
the particular school, and the third variable measures the teachers 
highest level of educational attainment. A summary of the variables 
in the analysis are presented in Table 1 . An intercorrelation matrix 
displaying the variables in the analyses is presented in the appendix. 



DATA ANALYSES 

Canonical correlation was used to explore the relationships 
among the multiple parent involvement and teacher decision-making 
measures for the three different choice arrangements Catholic 
and public single-focus and multifocus magnet schools. Three 
separate canonical analyses were conducted for each of the choice 
arrangements. This methodology was selected because the interest 
in this study concerned the strength of the interrelationships be- 
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tween the sets of multiple variables (Borg & Gall, 1 989). Canonical 
correlation analysis creates two new variates, one from the five 
dependent variables of parent involvement and one from the three 
independent teacher decision-making variables, and considers the 
relationship between the two. Rather than exploring causal factors, 
the canonical correlation measures the strength of the overall 
relationship between the linear composites of the two sets of 
variables. The analysis also determines the weights, or contribution, 
of each individual variable in the set. A strong relationship indicates 
highly shared variance. 

We conducted three separate canonical correlations, one for each 
school type, so we could determine within-type correlations. The 
correlations were standardized for each school type so that the 
statistical results could be compared across types. 



RESULTS 

CANONICAL RESULTS FOR CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 

As indicated in Table 2, parents of Catholic school students 
reported moderatHevels of parent involvement in both school- 
related activities (X= 2.49, SD = .94) and educational areas, which 
includes monitoring homework and overseeing their child’s educa- 
tion (X= 2.40, SD = 1.05). Parents indicated, however, that they 
had little input in decision-making areas (X = 2.08, SD = .94), 
although they perceived their communication transactions with the 
school as open and responsive {X = 3.63, SD = .82). Parents agreed, 
nonetheless, that thejchool offers adequate opportunities for par- 
ents to be involved (X = 3.68, SD = 1.07). 

Similarly, teachers in Catholic schools reported moderate levels 
of influence in decision making (X = 2.86, SD = .14). On average, 
they have 8 years of experience (X = 7.99, SD = .14) and typically 
hold a BA or MA degree (X = 2.3 1 , SD = .34).^ 

Canonical correlation explores how these levels of parent in- 
volvement and teacher decision making interrelate with each other. 
The results of the first analysis are presented in Table 3. Shown in 
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TABLE 2 

Means and Standard Deviations of the Variables 
by Three Choice Arrangements 





Catholic 


Single-Focus 


Multifocus 


Variable 


X 


SD 


X 


SD 


X 


SD 


Parent involvement 


(n = 


265) 


(n = 


85) 


(n = 


311) 


Participation in 


school activities 


2.49 


(0.94) 


2.53 


(0.91) 


2.07 


(u.yj) 


Participation in 


child’s education 


2.40 


(1.05) 


2.41 


(0.89) 


2.41 


(1.11) 


Advice in decision 


making 


2.08 


(0.94) 


2.23 


(0.96) 


1.93 


(0.88) 


Home-school 


communication 


3.63 


(0.82) 


3.75 


(0.66) 


3.29 


(0.77) 


Opportunities for 


involvement 


3.68 


(1.07) 


4.28 


(0.87) 


6.2.1 


(u.yy) 


Teacher decision making 


(n 


= 88) 


(n. 


= 72) 


(n = 


170) 


Influence 


2.86 


(0.14) 


2.74 


(0.22) 


2.03 


(0.15) 


Seniority 


7.99 


(3.37) 


4.60 


(1.81) 


10.44 


(2.34) 


Education 


2.31 


(0.34) 


3.02 


(0.21) 


3.08 


(0.14) 



TABLE 3 

Structure Coefficients, and Redundancies Between Parent 
Involvement and Teacher Decision-Making Variables 
and Their Corresponding Canonical Variate for 
Catholic, Single-Focus, and Multifocus Schools 



Variable 

Parent involvement 
Participation in school activities 
Participation in child’s education 
Advice in decision making 
Home-school communication 
Opportunities for involvement 

Percentage of variance 
Redundancy 
Teacher decision making 
Influence 
Seniority 
Education 

Percentage of variance 
Redundancy 
Canonical correlation 



Coefficients 


Catholic 


Single-Focus 


Multifocus 


.517 


-.732 


.428 


-.432 


.099 


-.729 


-.411 


.120 


-.247 


-.086 


-.151 


-.152 


.434 


-.505 


.004 


.16 


.17 


.16 


.04 


.05 


.06 


.903 


-.668 


-.944 


.527 


.482 


-.782 


.295 


-.452 


-.634 


.40 


.29 


.63 


.11 


.09 


.22 


.513 


.545 


.597 
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the table are the loadings between the variables and the canonical 
variate, within-set variance accounted for by the canonical variate, 
redundancies, and the canonical correlation for Catholic schools. 

The analysis yielded a canonical correlation (R^) of .513 (p < .0001), 
indicating that levels of parental involvement are associated with 
levels of teacher decision making in Catholic schools. The decision 
rules used for significant factor loadings recommend that a 
correlation between variables and variate (loadings) in excess of .3 
be interpreted (Tabachnick & Fidell, 1989). The variables in the 
parental involvement set that are correlated with the canonical 
variate are participation in school activities and in their child’s 
education, advice in decision making, and perceptions of opportu- 
nities the school provides for parent involvement. Among the 
teacher set of variables, all three correlated with the canonical 
variate. 

The specific loadings indicate that in Catholic schools, partici- 
pation in school events (.517) and an overall sense that there are 
adequate opportunities for parental involvement (.434) are posi- 
tively related to teacher decision making, whereas participation in 
their child’s education (-.432) and advice in decision making 
(-.411) were negatively related to levels of teacher influence in 
decision making (.903), teacher seniority (.527), and teachers’ level 
of education (.295). 

The canonical variate pair (correlation) extracts 16% of the 
variance from the parental involvement set of variables and 40% 
of the variance from the teacher decision-making variables. The 
redundancy index indicates that the parental involvement variate 
accounts for 4% of the variance in the teacher variables, whereas 
the teacher decision-making variate accounts for 11% of the vari- 
ance in the parental involvement set. 

Overall, in Catholic schools, these results suggest that a combi- 
nation of more involvement in school activities and opportunity for 
involvement, but less participation in decision making and less 
involvement around child’s educational issues, correspond with 
more teacher influence in decision making, specifically among 
teachers with more seniority. 
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CANONICAL RESULTS FOR SINGLE-FOCUS SCHOOLS 

Parents in single-focus schools also re 2 prt moderate levels of 
parental involvement in school activities (X = 2.53, SD = .91) and 
participation in their child’s education (X = 2.41, SD_= .89). How- 
ever, they indicate that communication is very open (X = 3.75, SD = 
.66; see Table 2). T^ey suggest that there is relatively low input in 
decision making (X = 2.23, SD = S6), but extremely high opportu- 
nities for parental involvement (X = 4.28, SD = .87). Teachers in 
single-focus schools indicate moderate levels of influence in deci- 
sion making (X = 2.74, SD = .22). Teachers in single-focus public 
schools hsve approximately 5 years of teaching experience in their 
schools (X = 4.60)_and hold, on the average, a BA with 15 credits 
or an MA degree (X = 3.03, SD = .2\). 

The canonical analysis for single-focus schools yielded a canoni- 
cal correlation of .545, indicating that parental involvement and 
teacher decision making are significantly correlated (p <. 0001) in 
single-focus schools, as presented in Table 3. The parental involve- 
ment set was composed of parents’ reports of participation in school 
activities and their perceptions of the opportunities the school 
provides for parental involvement. Taken as a pair, these variates 
suggest that a combination of lower levels of parental involvement 
in school events (-.732) and parent perceptions of fewer opportu- 
nities for parental involvement (-.505) correspond with lower levels 
of teacher influence in decision making (—.668), among teachers 
with lower levels of education (-.452), but more seniority (.482). 

The canonical correlation pair extracts 17% of the variance from 
parent involvement and 29% of the variance from teacher decision 
making. The redundancy index indicates that the parent variate 
accounts for 5% of the variance in the teacher variables, whereas 
the teacher variate accounts for 9% of the variance in the parent 
involvement set. Overall, in single-focus schools, low levels of 
parent involvement seem to be associated with low levels of teacher 
decision making. 
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CANONICAL RESULTS FOR MULTIFOCUS SCHOOLS 

Parents in multifocus magnet schools re po rt relatively low levels 
of parent involvement in school activities (X = 2.07, SD =_^93), but 
higher levels of parent involvement in their child’s education (X = 2.4 1 , 
SD = 1.11; see Table 2^ Parents suggest that school communication 
is moderately open (X = 3.29, SD = .77); howev_er, the school 
infrequently seeks their advice in decision making (X = 1.93, SD = 
.^8) and provides moderate opportunities for parental involvement 
(X = 3.27, SD = .99). Teachers in multifocus magnet schools have 
1 1 years of teacher experience (X = 10.44, SD = 234) andjre most 
likely to hold BA degrees with 15 credits or MA degrees (X = 3.08, 
SD = 14). They report low levels of influence in decision making 
(X = 2.03, SD = A5). 

The canonical correlation between the two sets of variables for 
the multifocus schools is .597, indicating a significant association 
between parent involvement and teacher decision making (p < .0001). 
The structure coefficients, presented in Table 3, indicate that the 
parental involvement set is defined by participation in both general 
school activities and their child’s education. In multifocus schools 
lower levels of teacher influence in decision making (-.944), fewer 
years of seniority (-.782), and lower levels of education (-.634) 
correspond with higher levels of parent participation in school 
activities (.428), but lower levels of participation in child’s educa- 
tion (-.729). 

The canonical correlation pair extracts 16% of the variance from 
parent involvement and 63% of the variance from teacher decision 
making. The redundancy index indicates that the parent variate 
accounts for 6% of the variance in the teacher variables, whereas 
the teacher variate accounts for 22% of the variance in the parent 
involvement set. Thus, in multifocus magnet schools, lower levels 
of teacher decision making are associated with higher levels of 
parental participation in school activities, but lower levels of parent 
involvement in their child’s education. 
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TABLE 4 



Summary of the Relationship Between 
Parent Involvement and Teacher Decision Making 
Under Three Choice Arrangements 





Catholic 


Single- 


Multifocus 


Variable 


Schools 


Focus 


Magnet 


Parent involvement 








Participation in school activities 


+ 


— 


4 - 


Participation in child’s education 


— 






Advice in decision making 


— 






Home-school communication 


• 






Opportunities for involvement 
Teacher decision making 








Influence 


+ 


— 




Seniority 


+ 


4 - 




Education 


+ 







‘Below criteria for interpretation (.3). 



SUMMARY OF RESULTS 

A summary of the results of the canonical correlation analyses 
is presented in Table 4. The findings suggest that in all three types 
of schools, levels of parental involvement are related to teacher 
decision making. However, there are different patterns of relation- 
ship between parent involvement and teacher decision making in 
each of the three types of school choice settings. 

In Catholic schools, higher levels of parent involvement at 
school both in supportive roles through participation in school 
activities and parents’ perceptions that the school provides adequate 
opportunities for parent involvement are related to higher levels of 
teacher influence in decision making. However, in these schools 
lower levels of parent input in school decision making and lower 
levels of parental involvement in educational areas are also associ- 
ated with higher levels of teacher influence on school decisions. 

Analyses of parent and teacher interviews from these same 
schools, currently undertaken in a related project, reveal that al- 
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though Catholic school parents have great respect for the authority 
of the teachers, they also perceive teachers as “approachable” and 
“caring.” Teachers in these schools, in turn, view their relationships 
with parents as “familiar” and “friendly.” Given the greater auton- 
omy perceived by teachers in Catholic schools and the long tradi- 
tion of parental choice, it is likely that Catholic schools, more than 
single-focus and multifocus public schools, could approximate a 
partnership model of parent-teacher relations or, at least, provide 
the conditions under which such a mode could develop. In this 
mode as the data suggest, parents are involved, but not at the 
expense of teacher decision making. It should be noted, however, 
that lower levels of parental input in decision making and lower 
levels of parental participation in their child’s educational issues 
are associated with higher levels of teacher influence in decision 
making in Catholic schools, suggesting that full partnerships are 
not reached as teachers appear to contribute the greater influence 
in decision making. 

In contrast, in single-focus schools, although parents report 
many opportunities for parental involvement, lower levels of pa- 
rental participation in the school are associated with lower levels 
of teacher influence in decision m^ing. Site- visit observations and 
interviews revealed the political and financial vulnerability of the 
single-focus public schools in this study. All the single-focus public 
schools were established within a 6-year period prior to the study, 
were highly dependent on perceptions of public support for their 
continuation, and were financially dependent on district and state 
mandates as to whether funding would be available from year to 
year. In their districts, these schools tended to be treated as experi- 
mental and were exempt from some bureaucratic rules, thus in- 
creasing their vulnerability. More than Catholic or multifocus 
schools, these conditions suggest that neither parents nor teachers 
are entering into partnerships as these schools struggle for survival 
in a turbulent environment, even though they solicit parents’ help 
in this struggle. 

Finally, in multifocus magnet schools, higher levels of parent 
participation in school activities are associated with lower levels of 
teacher decision making; however, lower levels of parent partici- 
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pation in their child’s education are also associated with lower 
levels of teacher decision making, indicating that teachers may not 
encourage nor provide ways in which parents can be involved in 
homework or other academic areas of their children’s lives. In these 
schools it seems that parents, to some degree, have the upper hand. 
Given the complexity and the turbulence of these larger, inner-city 
magnet schools, it seems that there is not much evidence of a 
partnership mode. 



DISCUSSION 

In summarizing the findings for each school type. Catholic 
schools appear to be developing a partnership mode of parent- 
teacher relations more than single-focus or multifocus public 
schools. Historically, Catholic schools have worked collaboratively 
with parents emphasizing the role that parents play in the education 
of their children. Parents are viewed as the primary educators of 
their children with the schools playing a supporting role. Because 
of their focused mission. Catholic schools have more clearly de- 
fined goals, less bureaucracy, and greater autonomy in their orga- 
nizational structuring than public schools. These elements, no 
doubt, contribute to the formation of collaborative relations be- 
tween home and school (cf Bryk et al., 1993). However, the results 
suggest that teachers in Catholic schools may be concerned with 
parents infringing on their professional discretion because parents 
do not have much influence over schoolwide decisions. To this 
extent, they are very much treated as clients, because they appear 
not to have a significant role in school organization. 

The financial and political vulnerability of the single-focus 
schools may create an atmosphere where the school is open to 
parents’ views and participation to help support the school, but this 
is not translating into a partnership role with teachers at this time. 
The single-focus schools in this study were attempting to establish 
their identities in the community through public relations and 
outreach programs. They were also involved with parents in lobby- 
ing city and state governments for increased budget considerations 
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for their specific schools. This urgency may have distracted teach- 
ers and parents alike from the business of student learning and 
school improvement through the mutual cooperation and decision 
making of parents and teachers. As a result, the single-focus schools 
appear to hold on to a traditional mode of parent-teacher relations 
with neither group exercising much authority in school decision 
making. In the future, they may evolve into a partnership, teacher 
empowerment, or parent empowerment mode depending on the 
resolution of their current problems and the emerging principal 
leadership at these schools. Regarding parent involvement, then, 
parents are treated more like clients than partners. 

Finally, although multifocus magnet schools are most likely to 
embody vestiges of bureaucratic organization despite their magnet 
school status, these latter school types are more incumbered in their 
efforts at parent-teacher relations. This may be due, in part, to their 
larger size, multiple school goals, and the diversity of their student 
bodies. Nevertheless, parents were beginning to play a larger role 
in these schools, almost in reaction to the tight hold parents per- 
ceived teachers had over the curriculum and other matters over 
the years. As local school councils were developing in Chicago at 
the time of this study, teachers were being denied seats on them.^ 
In the Washington, DC area magnet schools, parents were playing 
a more prominent role in school decisions through councils, com- 
mittees, and fund-raising efforts than they had played previously, 
according to administrators’ reports. This was attributed to parents 
interest in helping the schools improve and lessening the negative 
image that often portrays these large, urban, public high schools.'* 
These magnet schools are suggestive of transitioning from a tradi- 
tional mode to a parent empowerment mode. School officials 
wanted parents to be involved in the school, but parents wanted 
to be more involved than they were currently allowed.’ Their 
role in school decisions was more that of disgruntled consumers 
who were making their voices heard for the purpose of school 
improvement (cf. Hirshman, 1970). Depending on the schools 
response to these parents, a partnership mode could develop as 
understanding and trust develop between the school and these 
activist parents. 
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CONCLUSION 

From a research perspective, our findings show that there is a 
relationship between parent and teacher empowerment that is dif- 
ferent for different types of schools. In some cases, where teacher 
decision making is high, parent involvement is low and vice versa. 
Both are suggestive of a consumerism relationship between parents 
and schools whereby teachers act as experts and parents have little 
involvement or where parents make demands on the school. A more 
carefully controlled design than we were able to use could deter- 
mine the possible causal factors that might be attributed to this 
relationship. 

From a practical perspective, this study cautions us to consider 
how the improvement of parent involvement could be threatening 
to teachers who may not wish to include parents’ opinions and ideas 
in their decisions and how increased teacher decision making could 
mitigate the influence of parents in school matters. This could 
compromise our efforts to build strong partnerships between the 
home and school. We speculate that the dynamics of shared power 
between parents and teachers in school and education matters is a 
largely misunderstood and undervalued concept that needs further 
exploration if new public school choice options, such as charter 
schools, are to be successful. 

Our data suggest that in establishing new forms of public school 
choice options such as magnet and charter schools where parents 
are expected to be involved, schools need to develop an openness 
and responsiveness to parents, as is found traditionally in Catholic 
schools. Future studies should include an analysis of these new 
forms of public choice schools. 

This study raises a practical question associated with school 
choice and other types of improvement plans that involve parents 
and teachers in school governance matters: Can parents and teach- 
ers work together effectively in a balanced power relationship? 
Where decision making has been largely relegated to administra- 
tors, can we increase both parent and teacher involvement in 
decision making at the same time? The answer lies in the willing- 
ness of teachers and parents to know and understand their own and 
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each other’s expanding role in educational and school governance 
matters. Teachers may need to function in new roles that substan- 
tially depart from their familiar role of knowledge expert within a 
self-contained classroom, teaching many students simultaneously 
in a large group. Consequently, parents may need to become more 
knowledgeable about schools and how they are organized in order 
to interact effectively with teachers. Furthermore, parents and 
teachers need to trust one another. Organizationally, schools need 
to develop a culture of collaboration, caring, and community that 
will support its members to meet high expectations and build 
collective meaning and commitment to the community itself 
(Newmann & Oliver, 1967; Noddings, 1984). 

Such efforts have been attributed primarily to Catholic schools 
as suggested by this study, but they are also possible in public 
schools, primarily in schools of choice (Bryk et al., 1993; Coleman & 
Hoffer, 1987). When such conditions develop in all schools, we 
believe strong teacher and parent involvement in schoolwide deci- 
sion making can coexist. However, some fundamental shifts in 
thinking may be necessary before a century and a half of authori- 
tarian and bureaucratic public school control can be replaced by an 
inclusiveness of decision making that empowers all its members 
(e.g., Bellah, Madsen, Sullivan, Swindler, & Tipton, 1991; Etzioni, 
1988). 
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NOTES 



1 . Adding parents from nonchoice schools would vastly improve the impact of this study. 
However, such data were not available for this project. This project focuses exclusively on 
differences among Catholic and public schools of choice. 

2. The coding for this latter analysis was as follows: 1 = less than BA or BS\ 2 = BA or 
BS\ 3 = BA or BS + 15 credits\ 4 = MA or MS\ 5 = MA or MS + 30 credits', 6 = educational 
specialist, 1 = doctorate. 

3. At one of the magnet schools in this study, the first act of the newly elected Local 
School Council (LSC) was the decision not to renew the contract of the principal. The 
teachers sided with the principal in this controversy, whereas parents sided with the LSC. 
Teachers appeared to be loosing power, and parents were in the process of gaining it. 

4. When the Reagan administration was looking for an outstanding urban school to 
exemplify in the media, one of the schools in this study was so chosen and received a visit 
from President Reagan. 

5. This was evident in the parent interviews we conducted at these magnet schools. For 
example, parents were frustrated that a teacher about whom they had complained was 
removed from the classroom but not from the school, and that no replacement teacher had 
been hired. 
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This study applies Hirschman’s concepts of satisfaction, voice, and valuing 
product quality to study parents' attitudes toward three forms of school choice: 
intradistrict options, interdistrict transfers, and public/private school vouchers. 
Findmgs reveal three different patterns: Parents who are more likely to participate 
in intradistrict options have more opportunities to express voice and invest more 
in educational quality. Parents who are more likely to use vouchers also have more 
opportunities to exercise voice and invest in educational quality, but they are also 
less satisfied. And parents who are more likely to seek interdistrict transfers are 
simply less satisfied with their children’s schools. 



The debate over parental choice in education continues as policy 
makers at all levels of government consider and adopt market- 
oriented approaches to educational reform. These approaches in- 
clude intradistrict options, such as magnet schools, interdistrict 
transfers, and vouchers (Ogawa & Dutton, 1994; Witte, 1990). In 
the midst of this debate, stakeholders in America’s public education 
system are seeking answers to many questions, a prominent one 
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being the following: What types of parents will respond favorably 
to various forms of educational choice? 

Policy makers are interested in the answer to this question 
because of the criticism that, under certain forms of choice, some 
schools will attract the brightest students, most supportive parents, 
and best teachers, leaving other schools to languish in mediocrity 
or worse (Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 
1992; Moore & Davenport, 1990). Public educators are interested 
because they are concerned about the potential damage that a 
particular form of choice, vouchers, might inflict on public school 
enrollments and because they seek responses, including intradis- 
trict options, that will stem the potential exodus. 

THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK 

One way to frame the question of which parents will respond 
favorably to different types of opportunities is to view parents as 
clients of public education and apply Hirschman’s (1970) explica- 
tion of exit, voice, and loyalty. Hirschman identifies two basic 
mechanisms for rejuvenating organizations: exit and voice. 

Exit occurs when clients become dissatisfied with the quality of 
an organization’s product or service and seek it elsewhere. When 
the organization recognizes that clients are exiting, it will improve 
the quality of its product and thereby regain clients. 

Voice occurs when dissatisfied clients register their complaints 
with the organization. When the organization recognizes the sub- 
stance of the complaints, it improves the quality of its product and, 
thus, retains and even regains its clients. Clients tend to employ 
voice when exit is not an available strategy, for instance, in a 
monopolistic situation. When alternatives do become available, 
dissatisfied clients are more likely to exit than to voice. 

The balance between exit and voice is mediated by loyalty. 
Clients loyal to an organization are likely to opt for voice, even 
when exit is available. However, when organizations do not re- 
spond to dissatisfied clients, those clients who most value product 
quality, and thus are most willing to invest their resources in 
acquiring high quality, are the earliest to exit. 
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Applying Hirschman’s (1970) reasoning to educational choice, 
parents would be more likely to seek alternatives — that is, partici- 
pate in choice programs — if they are dissatisfied with their child s 
present school. However, if parents are loyal and thus voice their 
dissatisfaction to the schools, they may be less likely to seek options 
through a choice program. However, if schools are slow to respond 
to parents’ dissatisfaction, then those parents who most value the 
quality of their child’s education will be the first to exit that is, to 
opt for involvement in choice programs. 



REVIEW OF RELATED RESEARCH 

Research provides limited evidence, most of which is indi- 
rect, on the relationship between parents choice behavior and 
three factors identified by Hirschman’s (1970) model of client- 
organization relations: parents’ satisfaction with their children’s 
schools, the value that parents place on educational quality, and the 
degree to which parents express voice. In addition, there is fairly 
clear and consistent evidence that better-educated parents are more 
likely to actively choose their children’s schools. 



SATISFACTION 

Several studies demonstrate that parents who are dissatisfied 
with their children’s schools are indeed more likely to select 
another school. The findings of first- and second-year evaluations 
of Milwaukee Public Schools’ Parental Choice Program, which 
enables low-income families to send their children to private 
schools at district expense, indicate that choice parents tended to 
be less satisfied with their children’s previous schools than non- 
choice parents (Witte, 1991 i Witte, Bailey, & Thom, 1992). Simi- 
larly, surveys conducted in Minnesota (Darling-Hammond & 
Kirby, 1985) and Montgomery County (Frechtling & Frankel, 
1982) revealed that parents who were “active school choosers” 
were more likely to be dissatisfied with their children s schools. 
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EDUCATION LEVEL 

Even more conclusive evidence indicates that better educated 
parents are more likely to choose their children’s schools. Studies 
of the voucher demonstration project in Alum Rock, California, 
revealed that better educated parents were more likely to take 
advantage of the voucher and actively engage in choosing schools 
(Bridge & Blackman, 1978). The evaluations of Milwaukee’s lim- 
ited choice program found that parents, especially mothers, who 
participated in the program were better educated on average than 
parents who did not participate (Witte, 1991; Witte et al.,. 1992). 

Several surveys also reveal that better-educated parents are more 
likely to choose their children’s schools. These surveys tap widely 
differing samples; parents who sent their children to 75 inde- 
pendent neighborhood schools serving mostly African American 
families (Ratteray & Shujaa, 1987); parents in Minnesota, a state 
that allows parents to deduct a portion of the cost of sending their 
children to private schools (Darling-Hammond & Kirby, 1985); 
parents in Montgomery County (Maryland) who transferred their 
children, either from public schools to private schools or vice versa, 
during the 1980 through 1981 academic year (Frechtling&Frankel, 
1982); and a national sample of parents questioned to determine 
how they chose schools and how a federal tuition tax credit might 
affect their choices (Williams, Hancher, & Hutner, 1983). In every 
case, better educated parents were more likely to participate in 
choice programs or otherwise select their children’s schools. 

Two studies help to explain this pattern. The study of Alum 
Rock’s experimental voucher program (Bridge & Blackman, 1978) 
and a case study of a public school-choice plan in an unidentified 
city (Nault & Uchitelle, 1982) revealed that better educated parents 
had access to more information about schools and about the choice 
programs than did their less educated counterparts. It makes sense 
that those parents who are more aware of options and have more 
information on which to base their selection are more likely to 
engage in educational choice. 
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SCHOOL AND DISTRICT QUALITY 

Research has not examined the investment that parents make in 
supporting their children’s education and thus has not shed direct 
light on the relationship between the value that parents place on the 
quality of their children’s education and their choice behavior. 
However, research on the impact of school and district charac- 
teristics on parents’ attitudes toward choice and their selection of 
schools provides indirect evidence, suggesting that parents who 
emphasize the quality of their children s education are more likely 

to choose their children’s schools. 

A study conducted in the Detroit area reveals that parents whose 
children attended lower quality schools had more positive attitudes 
toward choice (Lee, Croninger, & Smith, 1994). However, parents’ 
attitudes toward choice were affected by the resource base of school 
districts, above and beyond parents’ assessment of the quality of 
schools. Similarly, a study of the effect of open enrollment in 
Massachusetts indicated that parents generally transferred their 
children to schools in districts with higher per-pupil expenditures, 
higher student achievement, and higher median incomes (Fossey, 
1994). These results suggest that parents who consciously select 
their children’s schools are attracted to the quality of schools and 
districts as reflected in academic performance and resource base. 



PARENT INVOLVEMENT: AN INDICATOR OF VOICE 

Neither does research directly explore the relationship between 
parent voice and choice behavior. However, again, indirect evi- 
dence does exist. Findings from research on the link between parent 
involvement in school and participation in choice programs are 
suggestive, but mixed. 

Research has only begun to examine the relationship between 
parents’ choice behavior and their involvement in educational 
activities (Bauch & Goldring, 1995). Early studies focused on 
parents who had already made educational choices and, thus, 
tended to emphasize the effect of choice on parental involvement 
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(Bryk, Lee, & Smith, 1990; Chubb & Moe, 1990). A study of 
Catholic, single-focus, and multifocus magnet schools in three 
cities revealed that parents who chose Catholic and single-focus 
schools reported being more involved in school and education- 
related activities than parents who chose multifocus schools (Bauch 
& Goldring, 1995). A study of schools of choice in Israel found 
relatively low levels of “actual parental involvement in school 
activities” (Goldring & Shapira, 1993, p. 404). 

Two studies do provide evidence regarding the relationship 
between parents’ prior involvement in schools and their subsequent 
choice behavior. A study conducted in St. Louis revealed that 
parents who did not choose to send their children to suburban 
schools were more alienated from their children’s schools than 
parents who made active choices (Wells, 1993). The evaluations of 
Milwaukee’s limited choice program for low-income families 
found that choice parents were more frequently involved in school 
activities than comparable nonchoice parents (Witte, 1991; Witte 
et al., 1992). However, the initial evaluation showed that choice 
parents were also more frequently involved in activities at their 
children’s previous schools, suggesting that the act of choosing a 
school may simply be another manifestation of parents’ active 
participation in their children’s education (Ogawa & Dutton, 1994). 

Thus, the limited available evidence is mixed. On one hand, the 
St. Louis data suggest, in keeping with Hirschman’s (1970) model, 
that more alienated parents, who are less likely to express voice in 
school matters, are also less likely to make active choices among 
schools. On the other, the Milwaukee study indicates that parents 
who are more involved in school activities and likely to have more 
opportunities to express their concerns are also more likely to take 
advantage of choice opportunities. 



STUDY PURPOSE AND RESEARCH QUESTIONS 

The present study is exploratory. It represents an initial effort to 
apply elements of Hirschman’s (1970) conceptualization of client 
behavior and organizational renewal to the study of parents’ atti- 
tudes toward three types of school choice: intradistrict options. 
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interdistrict transfers, and public-private school vouchers. Guided 
by Hirschman’s framework, this study sought to address the fol- 
lowing questions: 

1 . To what extent are levels of (a) parent satisfaction, (b) parent voice, and (c) 
parent investment in educational quality associated with the likelihood that 
parents will participate in the following types of schcxil choice programs: 
intradistrict options, interdistrict transfers, and public/private school 
vouchers? 

2. Are the same patterns of (a) parent satisfaction, (b) parent voice, and (c) 
parent investment in educational quality associated with the likelihood that 
parents will participate in the following types of school choice programs: 
intradistrict options, interdistrict transfers, and public/private vouchers? 

The present study does not include a fourth element of 
Hirschman’s (1970) model: client loyalty. We did not include this 
variable because parents do not have reliable options, other than 
private schools, in the districts in which the study was conducted. 
Thus, in the absence of vouchers, these public school districts 
operate as quasi-monopolies. As Hirschman explains, loyalty is not 
a telling factor in monopolistic situations because clients, in the 
absence of options that provide opportunities to exit, can realisti- 
cally rely only on voicing their concerns over product quality. 



CONTEXT OF THE STUDY 

In November 1993, California voters rejected a ballot initiative 
proposing that the state issue vouchers to parents who withdrew 
their children from public schools and enrolled them in private 
schools. The heated campaign that was waged over the initiative 
energized an active public debate on the issue of parent choice in 
education. In the wake of the election, the school districts and 
county offices of education of the California Educational Research 
Cooperative (CERC) commissioned the survey on which the pre- 
sent study is based. 

Although the voucher initiative was defeated, California pro- 
vides two types of parental choice within the state’s public educa- 
tion system. First, the state has enacted an open enrollment policy 
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that allows parents to transfer their children to schools in districts 
other than the ones in which they reside. Second, legislation has 
been enacted sanctioning the establishment of 100 charter schools. 
Under this legislation, school districts and county offices can grant 
charters to schools, which otherwise can be relieved of much of the 
state’s web of regulations. 

In addition to the open enrollment policy and limited charter 
provisions, many school districts in California have developed a 
variety of intradistrict options from which parents can select, 
including magnet schools and schools-within-schools. In spite of 
the available options, a very small proportion of parents statewide 
have exercised their right to choose schools for their children. 

Five member districts of the CERC volunteered to participate in 
this study. The five districts are located in an inland section of 
Southern California, bordering on three large metropolitan areas: 
Los Angeles, San Diego, and Orange County. Two of the partici- 
pating districts are unified districts, one is an elementary district, 
and two are high school districts. The districts range in enrollment 
from 4,100 in the smallest high school district to 7,675 in the 
elementary district and 32,255 in the largest unified district. All of 
the districts are ethnically diverse, with increasing numbers of 
Latino and Asian students and long-standing White and smaller 
African American populations. Four of the districts have substan- 
tial numbers of low-income families. The remaining unified district 
has a reputation as a highly stable, middle-class community, al- 
though even there, the number of low-income families is rising. 

None of the five districts in the study had developed intradistrict 
choice programs in the form of magnet schools, schools-within- 
schools, and the like. Nor had any of these districts granted a charter 
under the state’s provisions for charter schools. 



DATA AND METHODS 

This study is part of a larger ongoing study of parent attitudes 
toward educational choice. The project is sponsored by CERC. The 
cooperative includes the following members: Riverside and Scui 
Bernardino County offices of education, 17 school districts, and the 
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School of Education of the University of California, Riverside. Five 
districts volunteered to participate in this study. 

SAMPLE 

The parents of about 10% of the students in each of the five 
school districts were surveyed. The following procedures were 
employed to generate the sample. Although the individual parent 
was the unit of analysis, classrooms were used as the sampling unit, 
to facilitate the distribution of surveys. About 10% of the class- 
rooms in elementary schools and 10% of English sections in 
secondary schools were randomly selected. English sections were 
used in the secondary schools because all students are required to 
take an English class. 

Each participating school district distributed surveys to the 
teachers whose classes were included in the sample. The teachers 
then distributed surveys to their students, who delivered the surveys 
to a parent. Parents completed surveys and returned them to the 
school in sealed envelopes. The schools forwarded surveys to the 
district offices, who sent the unopened envelopes to CERC’s re- 
search office. 

Across the five districts, surveys were sent to 6,734 households. 
Of that number, 2,561 surveys were completed and returned, for an 
overall return rate of 38%. However, many parents did not respond 
to all items. For the purposes of this study, the sample included only 
those parents who completed all relevant items on the survey. This 
yielded an actual sample of 1,832 parents, or 27% of the parents to 
whom surveys were initially sent. Acomparison of parents included 
in the sample with parents who did not complete all relevant items 
indicated that the two groups responded similarly to items included 
in the present study. No statistically significant differences existed 
in the mean scores of the two groups on those items. 

INSTRUMENTATION AND MEASUREMENT 

The data for this study were drawn from a larger survey of 
parents’ attitudes toward educational choice. The items used in the 
present study concerned the following topics: parents’ education 
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and income; parents’ satisfaction with their children’s schools; the 
likelihood that parents would participate in intradistrict, interdis- 
trict, and public/private voucher choice programs; the frequency 
with which parents participate in activities at school; and the 
frequency with which parents engage in education-related activi- 
ties at home. Items took the form of 4-point Likert-type scales. 

The questionnaire was piloted on about 100 parents in schools 
not included in the study. Based on the feedback received from 
parents, the researchers made adjustments in the questionnaire. The 
survey was translated into Spanish and made available where 
necessary by teachers whose classes were included in the sample. 

Dependent variables. This study included three dependent vari- 
ables: (a) the likelihood that parents would participate in programs 
offering intradistrict options, (b) the likelihood that parents would 
participate in interdistrict transfer programs, and (c) the likelihood 
that parents would use a voucher to send their child to a private 
school. Each variable was measured by a single survey item. Each 
item asked parents how likely they would be to participate in one 
of the three types of choice programs and provided four responses: 
very unlikely, unlikely, likely, and very likely. 

Independent variables. Three independent variables were the 
primary focus of this study: parent satisfaction with their child’s 
school, parent voice, and parent investment in educational quality. 
To determine their level of satisfaction, parents were asked to 
assign a letter grade, ranging from D to A, to their children’s school 
and to their school district. 

To assess the level of parent voice, we employed a proxy 
measure: the frequency with which parents were involved in school 
activities. We reasoned that the frequency with which parents 
talked to their child’s teacher, visited their child’s class, or engaged 
in other activities on the school site provided at least an indication 
of the opportunity to express voice. We acknowledge that this 
particular measure of voice has limitations, recognizing that other, 
perhaps more salient behaviors, such as participating on site gov- 
ernance councils, are untapped. However, within the constraints of 
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the items included in the general survey, the following types of 
activities promised at least to indicate the opportunity that parents 
had to express their voice about school affairs. To determine the 
level of their involvement in school activities, parents were asked 
the frequency with which they participated in the following school- 
based activities: meetings and other events, visiting their child’s 
classroom, talking to their child’s teacher, and volunteering. Par- 
ents selected from the following responses: never, once a year, two 
to three times a year, and more than three times a year. 

To gauge the level of parent investment in educational quality, 
we also employed a proxy measure: the frequency with which 
parents were involved in educational activities at home. Here we 
reasoned that the frequency with which parents invested their 
private time in their child’s education reflected, to some extent, the 
value that they placed on the quality of that education. Again, we 
recognize that this measure suffers from limitations because it does 
not directly tap the extent to which parents value quality education. 
It does, however, provide an indirect indicator within the con- 
straints of the items included in the survey on which this study is 
based. To determine their level of involvement, parents were asked 
the frequency with which they engaged in the following activities: 
check on the completion of homework, help with homework, talk 
about school, and emphasize the importance of school. Parents 
selected from the following responses: never, once a week, two to 
three times a week, and more than three times a week. 

Principal component analysis was conducted on the 12 items of 
satisfaction, frequency of school involvement, and frequency of 
involvement in educational activities at home. Using eigenvalues 
of greater than one as the criterion for the number of components, 
three components were identified. The results of the rotated (vari- 
max) component analysis indicate that the three theoretical dimen- 
sions are largely appropriate (see Table 1). The four items dealing 
with school activities loaded heavily on Component I, school 
involvement. The four items concerning educational activities at 
home loaded most heavily on Component 2, home involvement. 
The items in which parents graded their child’s school and the 
district both loaded on Component 3, parent satisfaction. 
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TABLE 1 

Rotated Component Loadings 

Components 

Component 2 Component 4 

Component 1 (educational Component 3 (socioeconomic 
Item (voice) investment) (satisfaction) status) 



1. 


Attend events 


.74 


2. 


Talk to teacher 


.80 


3. 


Volunteer 


.82 


4. 


Visit class 


.84 


5. 


Help with 






homework 





6. Check homework 

7. Talk about school 

8. Emphasize 
importance of 
school 

9. School grade 

10. District grade 

11. Parent education 

12. Family income 

Eigenvalue 4.13 

Percentage of 
variance 34.4 



.68 

.75 

.80 



.83 



1.62 

13.5 



.87 

.90 



1.49 

12.5 



.77 

.83 

1.25 

10.4 



NOTE: Only loadings greater than .4 are shown. 



The principal component analysis generated component scores 
that were employed as measures of the three independent variables: 
parent satisfaction, school involvement, and home involvement. 
This procedure offers the advantage of deriving independent vari- 
ables that are uncorrelated and avoids problems in conducting 
regression analyses arising from multicollinearity. 

Socioeconomic status variable. As noted earlier, previous re- 
search demonstrates that certain characteristics of parents, including 
educational attainment, are predictive of parents’ choice behavior. 
Thus, in the present study, we included survey items regarding level 
of parents’ education and annual household income. The results of 
a rotated (varimax) component analysis revealed that these two 
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measures loaded most heavily on Component 4, parent socioeco- 
nomic status (see Table 1). Scores on this were employed as the 
measure of parent socioeconomic status. 

PROCEDURES 

Multiple regression analyses were conducted to examine the 
relationship of parent satisfaction, parent voice, and parent invest- 
ment in educational quality to the likelihood of participating in 
intradistrict, interdistrict, and public/private voucher programs. We 
completed three separate analyses, one for each of the three depen- 
dent variables or types of choice programs. 



RESULTS 

DESCRIPTIVE STATISTICS AND BIVARIATE CORRELATIONS 

Variable means and standard deviations for the 1,832 parent 
respondents and simple bivariate correlations among the variables 
are presented in Table 2. Because component scores were used as 
measures of the independent variables and the control variable, the 
means and standard deviations for these variables are 0.00 and 1 .00, 
respectively. With regard to the dependent variables, one observa- 
tion merits attention. Recall that the scale on which parents re- 
sponded with regard to the likelihood that they would participate 
in each type of choice included the following: very unlikely, un- 
likely, likely, and very likely. The mean values for the dependent 
variables reveal that two types of choice are generally appealing to 
parents. Parents tended to report that they would be likely to use a 
voucher (2.99) and between likely and very likely to engage in 
intradistrict choice (3.34). 

Because component scores were used as measures of inde- 
pendent and control variables, these variables are not correlated 
(.00). In addition, the correlations between each independent and 
control variable and each dependent variable is equivalent to the 
standardized regression coefficient, or Beta. 
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TABLE 2 

Bivariate Correiations of Study Variables 



Variable 


Mean 


SD 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 6 


7 


1 . Voice 


0.00 


1.00 


1 .00 .00 


.00 


.00 


.20 -.04 


.06 


2. Educational investment 0.00 


1.00 


1.00 


.00 


.00 


.16 .02 


.09 


3. Satisfaction 


0.00 


1.00 




1.00 


.00 


-.02 -.25 


-.17 


4. Socioeconomic status 


0.00 


1.00 






1.00 


CO 

o 

r 

CVJ 


.01 


5., Intradistrict options 


3.36 


.76 








1.00 .15 


.21 


6. Interdistrict options 


2.59 


.92 








1.00 


.33 


7. Voucher 


2.99 


.95 










1.00 



NOTE: Correlations ^ .05 are significant at the .01 level. 



ANSWERING THE STUDY QUESTIONS 

In reporting the overall results, we return to the two major 
questions that guided this study. The general answer to the first 
question is that it depends on the type of choice program, foreshad- 
owing the answer to the second question. 

Intradistrict choice. Regression analysis revealed that two of the 
three independent variables and the control variable were signifi- 
cantly associated with the likelihood that parents would participate 
in intradistrict choice programs (see Table 3). Parental satisfaction 
with the child’s current school was not associated significantly with 
the dependent variable. However, parent voice (Beta = .20), as 
measured by the frequency with which they participated in school 
activities; parent investment in educational quality (Beta = .16), as 
measured by the frequency with which parents engage in educa- 
tional activities at home; and parents’ socioeconomic status (Beta = 
.12) were positively associated with intradistrict choice. Together, 
these four variables account for just 8% {F^ = .08) of the variance 
in the dependent variable. 

Interdistrict transfer. Quite a different picture emerges regard- 
ing the likelihood that parents will opt for interdistrict transfers (see 
Table 3). Parents’ satisfaction with their child’s current school 
(Beta = -.25) and parent socioeconomic status (Beta = -.06) were 
negatively associated with the likelihood that parents would use an 
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TABLE 3 

Beta Weights for Likelihood of Parents Participating in 
Intradistrict, Interdistrict, and Voucher Choice Programs 



Predictors 


Dependent Variables 


Intradistrict 

Programs 


Interdistrict Voucher Choice 
Programs Programs 


Parent voice 


.20 


-.04 


.06 


Educational investment 


.16 


.02 


.09 


Satisfaction 


-.02 


-.25 


-.17 


Parent socioeconomic status 


.12 


-.06 


.01 


R Square 


.08 


.07 


.04 


SE 


.02 


.02 


.02 



NOTE: Betas ^ .05 significant at .01 level. 



interdistrict transfer. Neither parental voice nor the level of parents’ 
investment in educational quality were associated with likelihood 
of participating in interdistrict programs. These variables ac- 
counted for just 7% {P^ = .07) of the variance in the dependent 
variable. 

Public/private voucher. Something of an in-between picture 
emerges in the case of public/private school vouchers (see Table 3). 
Both parent voice (Beta = .06) and parent investment in educational 
quality (Beta = .09) were positively associated with the likelihood 
that parents would use a voucher to send their children to private 
schools. Parents’ level of satisfaction with their child’s school 
(Beta = -. 17) was found to be negatively associated with likelihood 
of using a voucher. Socioeconomic status was not found to be a 
significant predictor of voucher use. Just 4% {R = .04) of the 
variance in likelihood of parents using a voucher was accounted for 
by these variables. 



DISCUSSION 

The purpose of this study was to examine the relations between 
parent involvement in education-related activities and the likeli- 
hood of their participation in three general types of educational 
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choice. In this section, we focus our discussion on the overall 
finding that different patterns of parent satisfaction and involve- 
ment explain the likelihood that parents will participate in three 
types of educational choice. 

EXPLAINING PARENT CHOICE BEHAVIOR 

Before turning to that discussion, we consider another general 
result: Parent satisfaction, parent voice, parent investment in edu- 
cational quality, and parent socioeconomic status, taken together, 
did not account for large percentages of variance in the likelihood 
that parents would participate in intradistrict, interdistrict, or 
voucher choice programs. This clearly suggests that the models 
were underspecified. 

However, our purpose was not to test an overall model of parent 
choice behavior. Rather, we sought to explore the possibility that 
parent involvement might not simply be a product of parent choice, 
as suggested by choice proponents and examined in previous 
research, but might actually influence parents’ attitudes and re- 
sponses to educational choice. Consequently, we did not include 
school and district characteristics, two sets of variables that pre- 
vious research found to be associated with parent responses to 
choice opportunities (Fossey, 1994; Lee, Croninger, & Smith, 
1994). The finding that different patterns of satisfaction and parent 
voice and investment are associated with the likelihood that parents 
would engage in different types of choice suggests that parent 
involvement may indeed be associated with how parents respond 
to different types of choice opportunities. 

EXIT AND VOICE 

The theoretical framework drawn from Hirschman’s (1970) 
explanation of organizational revitalization and client behavior 
proved useful in explaining the different patterns in parent satisfac- 
tion and involvement across three general types of choice. To 
review briefly, this study drew on three points from Hirschman’s 
conceptualization. First, when clients are dissatisfied, they seek 
services elsewhere; they exit. Second, if exit is not viable because 
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of the absence of options, clients express dissatisfaction; they voice 
concerns. Third, if the organization does not respond to the con- 
cerns of clients, those clients who most value the quality of the 
service seek it elsewhere; they exit. This study did not attend to a 
fourth element in Hirschman’s model: loyalty, which mediates the 
balance between exit and voice because loyal clients are likely to 
opt for voice, even where exit is available. 

Recall that we made two assumptions linking Hirschman’s 
(1970) theory to parent involvement and educational choice: We 
treated the involvement of parents in school activities as a reflection 
of loyalty and as an opportunity to express voice. We treated the 
involvement of parents in educational activities at home as an 
indication of their investment in educational quality and, thus, as a 
measure of the value they place on the quality of their child’s 
education. Given these assumptions, the points derived from 
Hirschman’s theory bear on the results of this study, although not 
perfectly. Hirschman links satisfaction, voice, and the importance 
of product quality to exiting in a relatively straightforward set of 
relations. The relations are clouded by more contingencies when 
parent choice behavior is the outcome. 

Satisfaction. Parents who were less satisfied with their child’s 
school indeed said they were more likely to exit by opting for an 
interdistrict transfer or by using a voucher to send their child to a 
private school. However, the case of intradistrict options seems to 
present an anomaly. The likelihood that parents say they will 
participate in intradistrict choice programs is not associated with 
dissatisfaction. 

Educational quality. Parents who have more opportunities to 
exercise voice and who invest more time in their child’s education, 
in that relative order, are more likely to participate in intradistrict 
choice programs. Parents who make a larger investment and have 
greater opportunities to express voice, in that order, are more likely 
to use a voucher. In the case of parents who are more likely to seek 
an interdistrict transfer, neither voice nor time investment is a 
factor. 
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Exit. Different combinations of satisfaction, voice, and invest- 
ment in educational quality are associated with the likelihood that 
parents will exit, or participate in three types of educational choice. 
For parents who are more willing to participate in intradistrict 
choice programs, satisfaction with their child’s current school is 
not an issue, and the opportunity to give voice to concerns keeps 
them from venturing too far. However, their concern for the quality 
of their child’s education contributes to their willingness to con- 
sider options within the confines of the school district in which they 
reside. 

Parents who are more likely to use a voucher have opportunities 
to express voice but are more concerned with the quality of their 
child’s education. This, coupled with their relative dissatisfaction, 
contributes to the likelihood that parents will seek options outside 
their current situation and send their child to a private school. 

For parents who are more likely to seek an interdistrict transfer, 
voice and the willingness to invest in the quality of their child’s 
education are not factors. For them, dissatisfaction with their 
child’s current school contributes to the likelihood that they will 
seek a way out, one that does not require a substantial personal 
investment. 

IMPLICATIONS FOR EDUCATIONAL POLICY 

The findings of this study have implications for two important 
and related issues surrounding parental choice in education. The 
first concerns the impact of choice on social stratification in 
schools. The second involves the use of intradistrict options as a 
means by which public education can reduce the impact of other 
types of choice, including public/private school vouchers. 

The issue of social stratification in education looms large in 
debates over the merits of parental choice in education. Proponents 
claim that choice programs would reduce social stratification by 
enabling low-income parents to select their children’s schools, just 
as wealthier parents already do (Chubb & Moe, 1990; Coons & 
Sugarman, 1978). However, critics warn that choice programs 
would worsen social stratification: Higher status parents, even 
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among the poor, would move their children, who are often better 
students, to better schools, leaving behind schools with higher 
concentrations of low-achieving students from the poorest back- 
grounds (Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 
1992; Moore & Davenport, 1990). In essence, some schools would 
be left without the valuable resources that higher status parents 
contribute to their children’s educational lives, whereas other 
schools would increase their bounty. 

The findings of the present study suggest that some forms of 
choice may even affect the distribution of parental resources that 
are not directly or entirely associated with social status. In addition 
to the impact of socioeconomic status, parents who more frequently 
participate in school activities and engage in educational activities 
at home were found to be more likely to consider intradistrict 
options and use a public/private school voucher. Thus, both of these 
types of choice programs, and intradistrict options in particular, 
could produce situations where some schools would attract large 
numbers of potentially loyal parents who value the quality of their 
children’s education, whereas other schools would be left with 
parents who do little to actively support their children’s education. 
This seems to add further evidence to the contention that choice 
could heighten rather than reduce social stratification in schools. 

In many states, proponents of school choice are intensifying their 
political pressure. For example, although California voters de- 
feated a voucher proposal in 1993, it appears likely that another 
voucher initiative will appear on a future ballot. To counter the 
perceived threat posed by such efforts, many public school admin- 
istrators and members of boards of education are adopting limited 
choice programs. They reason that if public education provides 
options, parents will be less likely to find other alternatives, includ- 
ing private schools, appealing. This strategy seems to assume that 
parents will respond similarly to different choice options. The 
results of the present study do not support that assumption. 

We found that different patterns of satisfaction, parent voice, and 
parent investment in educational quality predicted parents’ re- 
sponses to different types of choice programs. Of particular interest 
here is the difference in parents’ reactions to intradistrict options 
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and public/private school vouchers. As we have reported, parents 
who said they were more likely to seek intradistrict options and 
parents who said they were more likely to use a voucher were also 
more likely to have opportunities to express voice and invest time 
in the quality of their children’s education. However, whereas 
satisfaction with their child’s present school was not a significant 
factor for parents drawn to intradistrict choice, parents who were 
less satisfied were more likely to be attracted to vouchers. 

Thus, if public school systems are intent on retaining the children 
of parents who find vouchers an appealing alternative, simply 
offering intradistrict options is probably not sufficient. Those op- 
tions must address the concerns that contribute to the parents’ 
dissatisfaction. Of some comfort to public educators should be the 
finding that parents who are more likely to use a voucher are also 
somewhat more likely to be involved in school activities. Thus, 
many of these parents are open to communication from schools and 
district offices. This, it would seem, provides opportunities to learn 
what changes and types of programs would be appealing to these 
parents and to inform them about options that are available in the 
school and district. 
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SES AND DEMOGRAPHIC PREDICTORS 
OF MAGNET SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 
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While there is a sizable body of survey research on parental attitudes concerning school choice, 
research is needed documenting enrollment distributions in systems with school choice policies. An 
important equity concern has to do with possible stratifying effects related to class, race, or geo- 
graphic factors affecting parent choices. This study presents an analysis of relationships between 
enrollment in elementary-magnet schools and selected socioeconomic, racial, and geographic vari- 
ables in a big city school system. Variables related to parent socioeconomic status (SES) and prox- 
imity to magnet schools were found to be significant predictors of magnet enrollment. 



Interest in school choice grew steadily during the 
80s; by 1989 school choice was America’s hottest 
education-reform wave (Snider, 1989). That parents 
should be able to choose schools, that the education 
system should provide more educational options, and 
that schools should be accountable through market 
forces are ideas that appeal to many reformers and 
education leaders (Chubb & Moe, 1990; Kolderie & 
Olson, 1986; Lieberman, 1986; “Making kids 
smarter...”. May 27, 1992; Nathan, 1989; Raywid, 
1989) — particularly since other reform initiatives 
spawned during the 80s have borne meager fruit. 
Intra and interdistrict open enrollment and magnet 
schools are the most common form of school choice,' 
and their growing popularity has stimulated more 
interest in public/private tuition vouchers and charter 
schools (Olson, 1992). A voucher policy was recent- 
ly implemented in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and 
voucher bills have been deliberated in several states 
and cities, including Washington, DC. 

School choice p>olicies raise a number of equity 
issues. One important issue related to academic strat- 
ification arises from the shift from centralized to 
decentralized student assignment (Lee, 1993; Wells, 
1991). Centralized student assignment systems, the 
tradition in public education in our country, assign 
students to schools based on school attendance area 
zones. Whether a neighborhood schools system is 
used or one of the many student assignment methods 
used in desegregation programs (e.g., rezoning, 
school clustering, school pairing), each student is 



' For figures on the prevalence of different approaches to school 
choice see Bierlein (1993) or Steel and Levine (1994). 



assigned a school based exclusively on residence. 
Under the decentralized conditions of school choice, 
attendance area zones are less significant. Where each 
child goes to school is determined by family deci- 
sions. Under conditions of school choice the role of 
the central office in student assignment changes to 
information dissemination, managing applications, 
and enrollment regulation. 

The two models (centralized, nonchoice vs. decen- 
tralized, choice) are based on different assumptions 
about equity. In the centralized model, the “common 
schools” idea prevails — all schools are the same. 
They have the same curriculum, levels of funding, 
teacher-pupil ratios, and certified staff. Sameness pro- 
duces equity. There is no need for parent choice 
because each school offers the same thing, and 
because all students are assumed to have generally the 
same needs, interests, and learning goals. In the 
decentralized model, choice is viewed as necessary 
because student needs and interests, and the goals 
parents have for their children are viewed as more 
diverse. It is assumed schools can be differentiated 
without being inequitable, and indeed that alternative 
approaches are desirable. Schools can specialize in 
particular ways: curriculum programs, educational 
philosophies, technologies, teaching methods, organi- 
zational structures, etc.. Schools can be designed to 
accommodate parent work schedules, day care needs, 
or other types of needs. In the school choice model, 
sameness is the problem, not the solution. 

The parent choice model of equity also makes 
assumptions about information and decision making 
(Hanson, 1992). It assumes parents are aware and 
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informed of alternatives (i.e., educational options) 
and make choices based on reasonably well defined 
preferences. While proponents of choice do not claim 
parents will choose with perfect information and 
awareness of alternatives, it is assumed most parents 
will make reasonably informed choices and that exist- 
ing regulations can equalize resources to schools and 
prevent racial segregation of schools. The difference 
will be that parents will have choices and schools will 
no longer be guaranteed a captive clientele. 

The above model neglects to account for students 
being resources for other students. It views parents as 
clients or customers and schools as businesses, solely 
responsible for their own quality. However, the quali- 
ty of a school is in part shaped by the characteristics 
of its students. For each student, his or her class- 
mates’ academic abilities and behavior contribute to 
the quality of the classroom environment. Since all 
students are not equally academically able and moti- 
vated, and the supply of the most able and motivated 
students is limited, where they go to school deter- 
mines the distribution of an important educational 
resource. If the most able and motivated students 
choose the same schools, it is arguable that, while 
they benefit, the other schools and students are bereft 
of an important resource for learning. 

Critics of school choice contend this segregation 
of able and less able students occurs when choice 
operates. “[M]agnet schools may serve their functions 
of providing some degree of voluntary integration and 
of keeping middle class students in the urban system; 
however, the price is obviously a dual school system” 
(Witte & Walsh, 1990, p. 205). Though the phenome- 
non is not well documented, it has been labeled 
“skimming” or “creaming” (as in the cream being 
skimmed ofO, and is viewed as contributing to 
inequitable conditions in school systems (Bastian, 
1985; Moore & Davenport, 1989; Royster, Baltzell, & 
Simmons, 1979; Wells & Crain, 1992). Proponents of 
school choice are less convinced this is a serious 
problem, and counter that many if not most existing 
systems without school choice already have extensive 
segregation of students by ability and income due to 
residence-based student assignment, and that, indeed, 
school choice is a means to liberate students from 
mandatory assignment to schools they might other- 
wise prefer not to attend (Chubb & Moe, 1990; 
Coons, 1981; Nathan, 1989). This issue has generat- 
ed much academic debate and many acrimonious leg- 



islative battles and does not appear to be reaching res- 
olution. 

This article brings empirical data to this issue. It is 
based on an analysis of enrollment patterns in a sys- 
tem with school choice policies. The focus here is on 
parent educational attainment and income as predic- 
tors of magnet school enrollment. There is reason to 
believe both variables are likely to be important in 
explaining magnet school choices, but educational 
attainment seems particularly important. Sociological 
theory, particularly in the neo-Weberian tradition sug- 
gests that parents who value education, as indicated 
by their own educational attainment, transmit those 
values to their children (Bourdieu & Passeron, 1977; 
Collins, 1979; Kohn, 1969). Sociological research has 
found strong relationships between parent education- 
al attainment (as measured by degree attainment) and 
variables like school involvement and student acade- 
mic achievement and college aspirations (Fehrmann, 
Keith, & Reimers, 1987; Lareau, 1987; Rothman, 
1990; Wright & Wright, 1976). Though the precise 
mechanisms are not easy to document because they 
occur in the myriad interactions in the home and 
between parents and teachers, doubtless one feature is 
greater parental insistence on academic achievement 
and more active pursuit of academic opportunities for 
their children. 

These parental values have potentially important 
implications for the distribution of students in sys- 
tems with school choice. It suggests that more edu- 
cated parents are likely to be more vigilant about 
information on educational opportunities in systems 
with school choice. If this is true, and assuming most 
parents believe magnets provide a better education, 
more educated parents will be more likely to enroll 
their children in magnet schools. Do most parents 
think magnet schools are likely to furnish a better 
eduction for their children? This question appears not 
to have been studied in much depth, but articles in the 
press about magnets and at least two surveys indicate 
magnet schools are generally perceived by parents as 
being high quality schools (Royster et al., 1979; Witte 
& Backus, 1986). 

Effects of parent education on participation in 
school choice and the related issue of “skimming,” 
while much discussed in literature, have not been 
thoroughly studied empirically (Bauch & Goldring, 
1995; Lines, 1993). Most of the studies in this area 
have relied on surveys. Nault and Uchitelle (1982) 
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found in a study of an open enrollment program in a 
Minnesota district (no magnets were involved) that 
parent educational attainment was associated both 
with the probability that a parent was aware of having 
a choice and with the probability of investigating 
school options before enrolling. Another Minnesota 
survey, this one on its recently enacted statewide open 
enrollment policy, also found parents with more edu- 
cation were more aware of the various enrollment 
options (Tenbusch, 1993). These surveys support the 
proposition of differential access to school choice 
opportunities based on parent education, but as Lines 
(1993) points out, disparities in awareness may fade 
over time as word-of-mouth processes take hold and 
policies become better known. Her reanalysis of data 
from the Alum Rock voucher demonstrations (Bridge 
Sc Blackman, 1978) shows that after some initial dif- 
ferences documented in early studies, after 14 months 
into the program parents were “approximately equal 
in their knowledge about choice program, regardless 
of ethnicity, income, or education” (p. 1). 

While surveys of parents about school choice pref- 
erences and information sources are informative (e.g., 
CFAT, 1992; Fossey, 1994), it is important to study 
actual enrollments (not just expressed knowledge, 
attitudes or intentions). Survey responses and behav- 
ior can be two different things (Deutscher, 1977): par- 
ents may misrepresent their true knowledge or values 
regarding school alternatives or intervening variables 
may prevent parents from acting on their knowledge 
or values. In either case, parent knowledge and values 
may not predict well enrollment outcomes. 

A few studies have investigated enrollment results 
and their relationship to parent education (Martinez, 
Thomas, & Kemerer, 1994). Levine (1975) compared 
the educational attainment of a sample of urban 
African American mothers of parochial school chil- 
dren in two schools to a group matched on income 
with children in public schools and found that the 
parochial school mothers had higher levels of educa- 
tional attainment. Witte, Bailey, and Thom (1993), 
based on a surveyed sample of participants in 
Milwaukee’s voucher program, found 6% of the 
mother/female guardians reported having a college 
degree; 45% reported “some college ” A comparison 
group of public school mothers/female guardians (of 
approximately similar income) enrolled in the public 
school system showed 3% reported having a college 
degree and 26% with “some college.” The Martinez et 



al. (1994) review, which also cites the above studies, 
found choosing parents to be better educated in San 
Antonio, where the district offers an academically 
selective foreign language school-within-a-school 
program. (The authors do not present figures on the 
difference between choosing and nonchoosing par- 
ents in educational attainment.) Two international 
studies reviewed by Glenn (1993) found that in 
France, white-collar workers were overrepresented by 
about 10% (relative to their proportional representa- 
tion in the schools) among those making school 
choice transfer requests; but in Scotland, very similar 
levels of school choice requests were made by parents 
of all social classes, with modest over-representation 
of parents who were manual laborers. Surprisingly, 
none of the major national studies of magnet schools 
in the United States have investigated empirical links 
between parent educational levels and propensities 
for choosing magnets (Blank, Dentler, Baltzell, & 
Chabotar, 1983; Royster et al., 1979; Steel & Levine, 
1994). 

The above studies suggest parent education influ- 
ences the likelihood of participating in school choice. 
However, as most researchers acknowledge, there are 
important policy differences among the choice plans 
studied and the research designs and measures used to 
study them. And, it is difficult to draw more specific 
conclusions. It remains difficult to determine the role 
of socioeconomic status among the many factors that 
shape the decisions of parents involved in school 
choice. Bauch & Goldring (1995, p. 3) contend, “A 
considerable amount of research remains to be con- 
ducted.” If the literature remains inconclusive, it 
seems to lean toward the proposition that parent edu- 
cation is likely to be an influential variable shaping 
school choices and enrollment outcomes. 

This study builds on prior research and helps to fill 
a gap in empirical studies of enrollment patterns 
under conditions of choice. A significant limitation of 
previous research has been its bivariate design: 
enrollment outcomes are correlated with only one 
other variable. For instance, minority enrollment out- 
comes or enrollments of children on free-lunch are 
related to a particular type of student assignment pol- 
icy or to one socioeconomic predictor variable (e.g.. 
Armor, 1992; Levine & Levine, 1978; Moore & 
Davenport, 1989; Rossell, 1990). 

We need research disentangling the multiple deter- 
minants of enrollment outcomes. Multivariate 
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research is needed on the nature and strength of rela- 
tionships among parent SES characteristics, other 
predictor variables, and enrollment outcomes under 
particular, specified conditions of school choice. This 
paper describes a school choice policy context and 
presents results from a multivariate regression analy- 
sis using district enrollment data and census data. 
This analysis shows significantly higher levels of 
enrollment in magnet schools of children from neigh- 
borhoods with higher levels of parent educational 
attainment. However, this analytic approach is new, 
has certain limitations (discussed below), and is based 
on a study of one district. It should be refined and 
replicated to assess its potential to disentangle the 
various determinants of enrollment outcomes and to 
yield estimates of effect sizes of these determinants. 
Such estimates could be highly useful to policy mak- 
ers and for developing theoretical models explaining 
“who gets into what school and why.” 

Research Design and Methods 
Research Questions and Caveats 

This study provides figures on enrollment in ele- 
mentary magnet schools of students from neighbor- 
hoods differing in demographic characteristics and 
proximity to magnet schools. The main purpose of the 
study was to determine if neighborhoods with higher 
levels of educational attainment send more kids to 
magnet schools. Effects of household income, racial, 
and geographic variables were also investigated. This 
study used multiple regression analysis, which per- 
mits estimation of effects of each of the neighborhood 
variables net of the effects of the others. This statisti- 
cal approach is useful because of the naturally con- 
founded state of these sociological, geographic, and 
demographic predictor variables in city population 
distributions. 

A limitation of this study is related to the unit of 
analysis. This study examines rates of enrollment in 
magnet schools from neighborhoods differing in mea- 
sured demographic and geographic characteristics. 
This study cannot explain the knowledge and deci- 
sions behind differential levels of magnet school 
enrollment; and while it is reasonable to assume that 
the observed neighborhood level relationships corre- 
spond with individual level processes, this remains an 
assumption awaiting proof. Proof must await studies 
examining effects of multiple variables (e.g., socioe- 



conomic, geographic, attitudinal) on individual 
school choices.^ Until such studies are conducted, 
studies using proxies will have to suffice, since the 
alternative is no information at all. 

Also, since the data are from elementary schools, 
caution should be exercised in generalizing to 
parental decisions and enrollment outcomes involving 
older students. Further, that the results are from one 
approach to school choice (albeit a very common 
approach) suggests caution in generalizing to other 
approaches, such as interdistrict open enrollment, 
controlled choice programs without magnet schools, 
tuition voucher policies, or private schools. However, 
the approach used in the system studied here is wide- 
ly used in urban systems utilizing magnet schools 
along with other desegregation policies (Steel & 
Levine, 1994). Magnet schools are now in more than 
half of urban districts with more than 10,(XX) students 
and almost all of these use magnets as part of a deseg- 
regation plan (Steel & Levine, 1994). Given the size 
of districts like Atlanta, Los Angeles, Dallas, St. 
Louis, Buffalo, Chicago, Milwaukee, Cleveland, and 
New York City, which are some of the districts with 
magnet schools, it is clear that policy issues related to 
magnet schools are policy issues directly affecting 
vast numbers of students and families across the 
nation. 

Background on the School Choice System 

The school district studied here is in a large 
Midwestern city that has had magnet schools and a 
majority-to-minority racial balance transfer policy 
since the 70s. Thirteen out of the district’s 102 ele- 
mentary schools are magnet schools, which can be 
chosen by students from throughout the city.^ With 
one exception (a small. Grades 3-5 gifted and talent- 
ed school), the magnet schools do not have selective 
admissions policies. Like most of the district’s 
schools, the magnet schools all operate under racial 
balance guidelines, so they have matched enrollment 

Mt should be noted that the relationship between two neighborhood 
level variables in this data set. College and Income (Table 1) is 
.41 — a correlation very close to correlations between income and 
educational attainment using national individual-level data (Jencks 
& Rainwater, 1979). This adds support to the inference that census 
tract level relationships are reasonably good approximations of 
individual level relationships for the kinds of analyses undertaken 
here. 

*The magnet schools offered the typical variety of programs that 
have been described in such works as Levine and Havighurst 
(1977) and Young and Clinchy (1992). 
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targets for both Black and White applicants. Schools 
that get more applications than seats, use a random 
selection process; children not getting a seat, have 
second and third choice schools listed on their appli- 
cation, and the great majority of applicants are even- 
tually accommodated. Students not getting their first 
choice option, may attend their neighborhood school 
if desired. A similar enrollment process operates for 
nonmagnet schools — that is, under the district’s 
“right to attend a racially balance school” policy, all 
children have the right to apply to a school where 
children of their race are in the minority. 
Transportation is provided for all students living 
beyond walking distance (about a mile, unless busy 
streets must be crossed). 

An extensive information system informs parents 
of the magnet schools, other educational alternatives, 
and registration and enrollment policies. Three 
brochures and two letters are mailed to all households 
each year. One of the brochures is in a large, colorful 
tabloid format and describes all the schools, their spe- 
cialties and locations, and registration procedures. 
School principals also send home with children mail- 
ings about school registration at appropriate times 
during the year. The district also has a communica- 
tions program describing school choices and registra- 
tion processes in radio broadcasts, in the city newspa- 
pers, and at community organizations and daycare 
centers. 

Sample and Variables 

The unit of analysis is the neighborhood elemen- 
tary attendance area. This district uses traditional 
neighborhood-based boundaries to create its atten- 
dance areas to determine school assignment. These 
are referred to as attendance areas. 

The school district has 89 attendance areas with an 
average of about 500 students per attendance area. 
(The 13 magnet schools are not included because they 
do not have neighborhood attendance area bound- 
aries.) District data collected in 1985-86 were used to 
calculate the percent of students from each of the 89 
neighborhood attendance areas enrolled in magnet 
schools. The remainder choose either their neighbor- 
hood school or another (nonmagnet) school under the 
majority-to-minority transfer process. 

The dependent variable will be called magnet 
enrollment. It is the percentage of children from the 
neighborhood attendance area enrolled in magnet 



schools. The range on this variable is 42%; a few 
attendance areas have no children enrolled in magnet 
schools, and one has 42% of its children in magnet 
schools. The average across the 89 attendance areas is 
10 %. 

The five independent variables are described and 
explained next. 

College: The percentage of persons over 25 in the 
attendance area with 4 or more years of college.^ For 
the reasons cited above, this is the main variable of 
interest in this study. This variable was chosen 
because a college degree is a key socioeconomic mea- 
sure and a logical variable to investigate the claim that 
magnets appeal largely to professional parents, and 
also because school attendance areas vary substantial- 
ly on this variable. A positive relationship between 
college and magnet enrollment would suggest mag- 
nets are more accessible or attractive to parents with 
higher educational attainment. The mean and stan- 
dard deviation on this variable are respectively, 12.9% 
and 7.7%. 

Income: The median income of the attendance 
area’s census tracts. This variable is of interest, for 
reasons similar to the above, except that income per 
se is not as direct a measure of parental educational 
values. At the individual level these two variables cor- 
relate only at about .45 in national studies (Jencks & 
Rainwater, 1979). Clearly, there are many high-wage 
earners without high educational attainment and vice 
versa. (The correlation between college and income 
in this data set is almost identical at .41.) A positive 
relationship between income and magnet enrollment 



* The measure of education is a mean derived by adding the num- 
ber of college educated adults in an attendance area’s census tracts 
and dividing by the total number of adults. Attendance areas typi- 
cally contain several census tracts and so the census tract data were 
aggregated to the attendance area level. In cases where attendance 
area and tract boundaries were not contiguous, weighted estimates 
were made based on the percent of the tract contained within the 
attendance area, and taking into consideration the population den- 
sity of the portion of the census tracy being included in the esti- 
mate. Large school district and city maps were used for this process 
as well as my own detailed knowledge of the city from having lived 
there. This enabled me to know in most instances, down to the 
street level, the kinds of households, population areas, and topo- 
graphical features of each of the attendance areas. Census figures 
were drawn from the U.S. Bureau of Census’s population and hous- 
ing report for the city (U.S. Census, 1983); maps and demographic 
data from the city’s planning and development agency were also 
used to double-check and confirm the accuracy of the data used for 
this analysis. 
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would suggest magnets are more accessible or attrac- 
tive to parents with higher incomes.^ The mean and 
standard deviation on this variable are respectively, 
$16,888 and $5,472. 

Proximity: The number of magnets within a 2 mile 
radius of the “sending” attendance area (i.e., the resi- 
dential attendance area for the student enrolled in that 
magnet school). This was calculated for each of the 
89 attendance areas using a school district map. 
While magnet schools are dispersed geographically 
throughout the district’s roughly 4 mile by 10 mile 
boundary, there are more magnets concentrated in the 
interior portions of the district, and some attendance 
areas have as many as four magnets nearby while oth- 
ers have none within the measured 2 mile radius. This 
variable is significant because an increase in the num- 
ber of nearby magnets increases the accessibility of 
magnets by presenting more choices and reducing 
busing distance. This variable also serves as an 
important control variable for the main variables of 
interest above. The mean and standard deviation on 
this variable are respectively, 2.1 and 2.4. 

Percentage of Black children in the neighborhood 
and percentage of Black- school attending the neigh- 
borhood school: The first variable is “percentage of 
neighborhood children who are Black” and the sec- 
ond is “percentage of children in the neighborhood 
school who are Black.” These two independent vari- 
ables relate to the question of racial variables affect- 
ing magnet school choices. Understandably a sensi- 
tive issue, these variables merit exploration because 

* Although neighborhoods are not completely homogenous in edu- 
cational attainment or income, in this city as in many, substantial 
residential homogeneity occurs not only because of proximity to 
jobs, geographic factors, and the development of neighborhoods 
with distinct ethnic and social class identities. The city, for 
instance, has two regions with unusually high levels of parent edu- 
cational attainment. One is a cluster of neighborhoods near a large 
university where many faculty and professionals live (most have 
advanced degrees); the others are near the city’s school district and 
governmental offices. Census tract data show generally from 40- 
50% of adult residents of these neighborhoods have four or more 
years of college. Other regions of the city (many are in the inner 
city) are as low as 2% on this figure. There are also regions in the 
city with predominantly blue-collar workers, with educational 
attainment ranges around 10-35%, but with close to middle-class 
incomes. Other neighborhoods near the city’s newer commercial 
areas are populated heavily with middle-income corporate workers 
(e.g., sales, middle management), who typically college degrees. 
While obviously all neighborhoods have mixtures of people, the 
elementary attendance zone unit of analysis is sufficiently small 
and the variation between neighborhoods on these variables is suf- 
ficiently large that it is reasonable to assume differential magnet 
attendance is related to SES characteristics of individuals. 



of issues of “White flight” that have been important in 
studies of barriers to school integration. The issue is 
this: A neighborhood school’s perceived quality, and 
thus a magnet’s comparative attractiveness, may be 
influenced by the percentage of Black students in the 
home neighborhood school or Black children living 
in the neighborhood (Sobel & Beck, 1980; Wells, 
1991). However, because magnet enrollment is based 
on all students from a given attendance area (both 
Black and White) enrolled in magnet schools, effects 
of either percentage of Black children in the neigh- 
borhood or in attending the neighborhood school, if 
they are found, cannot be interpreted exclusively as 
White flight. The mean and standard deviation on the 
percentage of Black children in the school school 
variable are respectively, 54% and and 16%; and on 
the percentage of Black children in the neighborhood 
variable are respectively, 38% and 37%. (Attendance 
areas range from less than 1% to 99% on this vari- 
able; hence, the large standard deviation.) 

Results of the Regression Analysis 

Table 1, shows results of regressing attendance 
areas’ magnet participation (magnet enrollment) on 
the set of independent variables selected for this 
analysis. The regression model explains 51% of the 
variance in magnet enrollment. The standardized par- 
tial coefficients show that virtually all of the variation 
is explained by college (.731, /?<.001) and proximity 
(.369, p=.002), both of which show a strong, statisti- 
cally significant, positive association with magnet 
enrollment, with the college effect being substantial- 
ly stronger. Although income shows a weak relation- 
ship with magnet enrollment, it is a negative relation- 
ship, counter to expectations suggested by the “skim- 
ming” thesis; however, with a p value of .073, this 
relationship falls short of the .05 convention for sta- 
tistical significance. The remaining two variables, 
percent Black school and percent Black neighbor- 
hood, are not close to statistical significance. These 
relationships are discussed in more detail. 

The college variable has a very strong very statis- 
tically significant independent effect on magnet 
enrollment.^ Every percentage point increase in col- 

‘ Note the “suppressor effect’’, the standardized partial regression 
coefficient of College, .73, is larger than the correlation coefficient 
between College and Magnet Enrollment, .57. The controlling 
effects of the other variables, increases the strength of College- 
Magnet Enrollment relationship. 
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Table 1 

Regression Results of Magnet Participation on Socioeconomic and Demographic Predictor Variables 



Variable 


Coeff. 


S.E. 


St. Coeff 


P 




Constant 


.072 


.041 


.000 


.084 




College 


.727 


.084 


.731 


.000 




Minority 


-.045 


.037 


.125 


.235 




Proximity 


.012 


.004 


.369 


.002 




Income 


-.003 


.002 


-.209 


.073 




ProbB 


-.018 


.022 


-.091 


.408^ 




Pearson Correlation Matrix: 












College 


Minority 


Proximity 


Income 


ProbB 


College 




-.26 


-.29 


.41 


-.31 


Minority 




.60 


-.58 


.86 




Proximity 




-.70 


.69 






Income 










-.60 


MagEnrol 


.57 


.06 


.22 


.09 


.05 



Note: Dependent variable: MagEnrol, Minimum value=.00, Maximum value=.42, Standard deviation=.08, N=89. 

Regression Results: R^.5l, MLTPL R=.72, ADJST’D R^ =.49, STANDARD ERROR of EST.=.06. 

The coeffiencts (and other estimators) for both Minority and PropB, while shown as if from a single run, are from separate runs. This is neces- 
sitated by their high intercorrelation (.86). Thus, for instance. Minority's coefficient is based on an equation that includes all variables but 
PropB. PropB *s coefficient is from an equation that excludes Minority. The summary statistics (R^ etc., are from the equation excluding PropB) 
because of its weaker independent effect. 



lege brings about 3/4s of a percentage point increase 
in magnet enrollment. A one standard deviation 
increase in college (an increase of about 8%), pro- 
duces an average increase in magnet enrollment of 
5.6%, which is 70% of a standard deviation. Clearly, 
in this district, there is evidence that, other things 
equal, neighborhoods with higher proportions of col- 
lege educated adults enroll more students in magnet 
schools. 

Due to the unit of analysis, there is unavoidable 
error in the estimates of the effects of the college and 
income variables. Neither variable measures the char- 
acteristics of the parents who actually enroll their 
children in magnet schools (as separate from the other 
adult residents); rather, as described earlier, the mea- 
sures are of neighborhood (attendance area) charac- 
teristics. While the relationships of these neighbor- 
hood characteristics to magnet enrollment are accu- 
rately measured and are by themselves important and 
revealing information, the caveat is that individual 
level measures might show different statistical esti- 
mates. However, it is unlikely that a large difference 
would be found with individual measures that would 
require essentially an absence of a correlation 
between the neighborhood characteristics and indi- 
vidual processes. It seems highly improbable that 



from the high educational attainment neighborhoods, 
it is the low educational attainment parents actually 
enrolling in magnet schools. 

Proximity’s coefficient suggests that closer mag- 
nets are preferred and yields an estimate of the 
strength of the relationship. For every magnet school 
that is within a two mile radius from a given atten- 
dance area, magnet enrollment from the attendance 
area goes up by 1.2%. This increment can be inter- 
preted better in relation to the total range on the mag- 
net enrollment variable, from 0% from several neigh- 
borhoods on a far city boundary to 42% from a neigh- 
borhood relatively close to magnets and high on the 
college variable. About 2\3s of neighborhoods, how- 
ever, have magnet enrollment values that are within 
8% of the mean level of magnet attendance, 10%. 

That the income variable fails to achieve statistical 
significance is important. This finding runs counter to 
polemic claims that magnets are for rich kids or that 
they are like publicly funded private schools. Even if 
this finding is a statistical artifact, and there actually 
is a positive relationship that this analysis fails to 
reveal, it is unlikely that the true relationship is large 
given that the empirically discovered relationship is 
negative. (For comparison purposes, a one standard 
deviation increase in income [$5,472] diminishes 
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magnet enrollment by 1.6%.) At least in this district, 
magnets appear not be a factor in stratification of 
schools by family income. However, one might spec- 
ulate that as income increases, parents living in the 
city increasingly enroll their children in private 
schools. Thus, in one sense, income is associated with 
the pursuit of school choice, but the choice is not a 
public school at all, magnet or otherwise. 

Finally, the lack of statistical associations between 
magnet enrollment and either percentage Black chil- 
dren in the neighborhood and percentage of Black 
children in the neighborhood school is encouraging. 
There is no evidence that magnet schools are avenues 
for flight from racial minorities, either from a neigh- 
borhood with higher proportions of Black students or 
from a neighborhood school with higher proportions 
of Black students. However, this finding should be 
interpreted in the context of other policies in the sys- 
tem: it uses a majority to minority enrollment policy 
to facilitate racial balance in regular neighborhood 
schools and it employs racial balance guidelines for 
its magnet schools. 

Discussion and Conclusions 

The main findings of this study address two issues 
important in the debate over school choice. The role 
of parent education was discussed first, then the influ- 
ence of neighborhood proximity to schools of choice. 

The relationship between magnet enrollment and 
neighborhood educational attainment suggests mag- 
net schools either appeal more strongly to parents 
with higher levels of education or parents with higher 
levels of education are more successful at gaining 
admissions to magnet schools; gaining admission 
covers everything from finding out about magnet 
schools to actually submitting a timely and appropri- 
ately filled-in registration form. At least in the district 
studied here, selective admissions is not part of the 
explanation of the observed relationship between 
magnet enrollment and neighborhood variables. 

The variables alluded to above, magnets appeal 
and success at gaining admission are theoretically 
distinguishable, but in reality closely intertwined and 
likely to be functions of deeper sociopsychological 
factors underlying parent educational attainment. As 
discussed earlier, people who pursue formal educa- 
tion and the credentials conferred are by these very 
actions evincing a strong commitment to schooling 
and academic knowledge. When they become par- 



ents, this strong commitment is likely to be manifest- 
ed in, among other things, vigilance about education- 
al opportunities for their children. Vigilance would 
include such actions as conversing with other parents 
more frequently about school issues; paying attention 
to informational mailers from the school district and 
reading closely magnet program descriptions, loca- 
tions, and registration policies; and visiting and learn- 
ing about reputations of schools that are candidates 
for choice in an open enrollment process. While all 
parents profess (albeit to varying degrees) a commit- 
ment to education and voice attitudes of support, par- 
ents are not all equally involved in and supportive of 
their childrens’ academic success. In short, the same 
sociopsychological fattors that explain correlations 
between parent educational attainment and academic 
support in the home presumably contribute to the 
magnet enrollment distributions observed here.^ 

Is it inequitable if magnet schools’ student bodies 
are disproportionately composed of students from 
higher educational attainment homes? It depends on 
one’s theory of equity, a full elaboration of which is 
beyond the scope of this paper. Briefly, however, 
there are at least three critical considerations. The first 
is equality of access to information. If the district has 
provided adequate information to parents, that is, if 
the district has utilized multiple media and presented 
information in ways accessible and informative to 
parents of differing ethnic and social class back- 
grounds, then one source of potential inequity is mit- 
igated. Supported with appropriate information and 
encouraged to participate in school choice, it is possi- 
ble that parents from lower socioeconomic back- 
grounds could ultimately find school choice an 
empowering change. Glenn (1993) and others (e.g., 
Coons, 1981; Sowell, 1983) have been critical of the 
low expectations many scholars seem to have for par- 
ents’ capacity to be informed and to exercise choices 
wisely. “We should not be too quick to accept that 
‘ordinary’ parents cannot make sound choices among 
the schools available, nor to dismiss the possibility 
that the process of doing so — with appropriate sup- 
port — will in fact strengthen them as parents” (Glenn, 
1993, p. 74). 

’ These differences are consistent with research identifying a wide 
range of behavioral and attitudinal outcomes associated with edu- 
cational attainment, including more liberal attitudes, lower “tradi- 
tionalism,” greater civic involvement, and other outcomes likely to 
affect school choice (Kohn, 1969; Wright & Wright, 1976), 
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A second consideration is the equality of resources 
among schools. Although it is not always the case, 
magnet schools have been known to receive extra 
resources (Blank et al., 1983; Viadero, 1991). Some 
argue short-term resource infusions into magnet 
schools are justified to launch unique programs on the 
grounds that some specialized programs require addi- 
tional start-up resources to succeed and that the gov- 
ernment has an interest in creating incentives to pro- 
mote voluntary integration. However, it is difficult to 
make the case for permanent policy-supported resource 
advantages for magnet schools — all the more so if they 
tend to attract children from more educationally 
involved families to begin with. Such a position runs 
afoul of basic tenets of equal educational opportunity. 

The third equity consideration has to do with 
whether distributions of children among schools result- 
ing from parent choice policies are less equitable (i.e., 
more segregated or stratified by SES) than under cen- 
tralized, nonchoice enrollment policies. One alterna- 
tive to choice is the traditional neighborhood schools 
concept. But it is hard to argue that pure neighborhood- 
based enrollment policies are more equitable, for they 
reproduce neighborhood demographic patterns in the 
schools, with well-known segregative results. The 
other alternative, student reassignment policies for 
desegregation purposes, reduces racial isolation, but at 
the long term consequence of White flight, and also the 
loss of affluent parents to private and suburban schools. 
Research indicates magnet schools can reduce these 
losses (Armor, 1989; Bennett, 1989; Rossell, 1985; 
Rossell, 1990). If retention of Whites and middle-class 
parents in urban districts is important, then magnet 
schools may be a plus for equity if they help urban dis- 
tricts survive, even if they gamer more than their “fair” 
share of students from academically supportive par- 
ents. In assessing impacts of parent choice, we must 
compare enrollment distributions in systems with mag- 
net schools not to hypothetical ideals of perfectly bal- 
anced enrollment distributions, but to the real, available 
policy alternatives, and each one brings trade-offs. 

In sum, equity issues raised by magnets and decen- 
tralized, parent choice-based enrollment processes 
are complex. The discussion above illuminates central 
considerations, but answers must await deeper analy- 
ses which need better data on enrollment distributions 



* See Archbald (in press) for a discussion of needed statistical indi- 
cators of conditions and outcomes of parent choice in public school 
systems. 
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and their causes.® It is important to recognize, howev- 
er, that the mere documentation of less or more of one 
type of student in magnets than another is notby itself 
evidence of inequitable conditions in education. 
Considerations of information support, parent oppor- 
tunity to choose, and the priority of choice and edu- 
cational alternatives as policy goals must be factored 
in. 

Turning to the influence of proximity, the results 
from this study suggest that at the elementary level, 
parents will select geographically closer as opposed 
to more distant magnet schools. While it is reasonable 
to infer this reflects a deliberate preference for mag- 
nets when they are closer, we cannot exclude the pos- 
sibility that it is the result of parents simply being 
more aware of magnets because they are closer. In 
any case, the observed effect was statistically signifi- 
cant, but not large. 

The proximity effect documented here only 
scratches the surface of the proximity question. The 
larger question needing research is about the factors 
shaping parents’ views about safe and convenient 
access to a good school. All parents want this, but par- 
ents do not all view safe and convenient or good 
school in the same way. Several decades ago, any 
school that was not a neighborhood school was con- 
sidered inconvenient. Now, with widespread redis- 
tricting of school zones for school desegregation and 
the growing prevalence of school choice, busing has 
become a fact of life, more parents have become 
accustomed to it, and parents’ options about school 
location are expanding. Parents doubtless differ in 
their perceptions of the risk of different modes of 
transportation for their children (e.g., walking, car 
pooling, busing), the value they attach to having a 
child at a close-by school, and the desirability of 
enrolling a child in a school in a neighborhood that 
may be different from the child’s home neighbor- 
hood. Parents also are likely to differ on the values 
they attach to certain qualities of a school such as pro- 
gram, discipline, and school environment variables 
(Bauch & Goldring, 1995). These values will influ- 
ence decisions about the worth of a long bus ride or a 
less convenient school location. Parents’ beliefs and 
values on these issues must be understood so that pol- 
icy decisions about transportation, enrollment, mag- 
net programs, and magnet locations lead both to 
favorable (equitable and allocatively efficient) enroll- 
ment outcomes and to satisfied customers, well edu- 
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cated students and parents whose needs are well 
served. 

States’ and districts’ deliberations over school 
choice can only be improved by empirical evidence 
on the enrollment results of parent choices. We need 
not only study parents’ (and students’) expressed 
beliefs and values concerning school choice deci- 



sions, but better documentation of parental prefer- 
ences as evidenced by enrollment patterns in systems 
where choices are available (Young & Clinchy, 
1992).’ This study has brought empirical evidence to 
several leading questions in the school choice debate, 
and demonstrated an analytic method that could prove 
useful for more extensive studies. 
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Overview 

THE NUMBER of states with charter leg- 
islation and the number of charter 
schools continue to expand. The 
National Study of Charter Schools 
reports that 36 states and the District of 
Columbia have charter legislation, with 
1,484 charter schools serving more than 
250,000 students as of September 1999.^ 
This chapter provides an overview of 
the charter school movement, present- 
ing articles that provide an understand- 
ing of the definition, history, and basic 
concepts of charter schools; it discusses 
the goals and implementation of charter 
school legislation; and it defines specif- 
ic subtopics relevant to the charter 
school movement. 

The first three articles are intended 
to provide a broad overview of the 
charter school movement. In the first 
article, Vergaii provides an introductory 
overview of the charter school move- 
ment, including the definition, history, 
and basic concepts of charter schools. 
Schneider similarly provides back- 
ground information on the charter 
school movement. She contrasts 
“strong” charter legislation and “weak” 
charter legislation. In addition, 
Schneider provides a brief overview of 
assertions and questions raised by both 
proponents and challengers of the char- 
ter school movement. Finally, the exec- 
utive summary of the fourth-year report 
of the National Study of Charter Schools 
provides the most comprehensive and 
current descriptive information available 
on charter schools. The full report. The 
State of Charter Schools 2000: Fourth 
Year Report is available through the U.S. 
Department of Education’s web site, 
http://www.ed.gov. 




In the next article. Gam cautions us 
that there is great diversity in the ide- 
ologies and motivations behind charter 
schools that make the movement far 
from monolithic. He presents the ideo- 
logical underpinnings of the charter 
school movement. Although Garn 
specifically examines one state’s policy, 
his discussion provides a good descrip- 
tion of three perspectives that often pro- 
voke charter school legislation: anti- 
bureaucracy, market-based education, 
and poor teacher professionalism. 

Although Gam provides some dis- 
cussion of how the ideologies behind 
the movement play out in practical 
terms. Wells and associates provide a 
more thorough examination of the 
assumptions and claims about what 
charter school reform was supposed to 
accomplish. In looking at the goals and 
implementation of 17 charter schools in 
10 districts across California, the authors 
note the shortcomings of charter schools 
in terms of claims regarding account- 
ability, autonomy and empowerment, 
efficiency, and choice for parents. 

Noting the difficulties of implemen- 
tation, Wohlstetter and Griffin specifical- 
ly focus on the goals of charter schools 
related to teaching and learning. They 
explored how learning communities 
were created and sustained in 17 charter 
schools across three states. Based on 
their study, the authors suggest factors 
that are most likely to support the devel- 
opment of high-quality teaching and 
learning. 

Manno, Vanourek, and Finn exam- 
ine the goals and implementation of 
charter schools as they relate to serving 
disadvantaged youth. Using data from a 
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multi-year study of 100 urban charter 
schools, they investigate assertions that 
charter schools do not adequately serve 
at-risk and disabled youth. The authors 
conclude that the charter school move- 
ment is promising for transforming pub- 
lic education in the United States, par- 
ticularly in urban areas. 

The remaining three articles address 
specific subtopics regarding charter 
schools. Russo and Massucci provide an 
overview of legal issues that may affect 
charter schools. They supply a legal def- 
inition of a charter school, discuss key 
constitutional questions that face charter 
schools, and note the legal challenges of 



labor relations and dealing with teach- 
ers’ unions. 

The final two articles address the 
subtopic of for-profit management of 
charter schools. Dykgraaf and Lewis 
discuss general issues related to for- 
profit entities, including cross-cutting 
strategies, communication, and public 
ownership of public schools. They 
specifically address how these schools’ 
efforts to make money negatively affect 
students with disabilities. Zollers and 
Ramanathan argue that for-profit 
schools often ignore special education 
law and treat students with disabilities 
as financial liabilities. 



Endnotes: 

1. Beryl Nelson et al.. The State of Charter Schools 2000: Fourth-Year Report 
(Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 2000). Available at 
http://www.ed.gov. 
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Charter schools are an intriguing innovation in the delivery of public 
education, and this educational reform policy has diffused rapidly across the 
United States. Minnesota adopted the nation’s first charter school law in 
1991, and charter school laws have since been adopted in 35 other states. 
Washington, DC has a charter school law; additional states have considered 
the idea. 

The charter school reform attracts intense interest and debate, both in 
education policy circles and at all three levels of government. The interest 
arises from a variety of factors including frequent mass media attention, the 
interest of state lawmakers in the latest “hot” reform in education, the po- 
tential threat charter schools pose to traditional public schools, high levels 
of political activism by both proponents and opponents of charter schools, 
and an increasing federal interest in charter schools. In addition to the 
establishment of a federal grant program for charter schools, the federal 
government has commissioned a 5-year study of these new educational 
entities. State governments are also providing research grants for state-level 
studies. 

The various operational and political facets of the charter school reform 
are fascinating subjects for careful analysis. Operationally, charter schools 
have been characterized as “quasi-public schools” that straddle the bound- 
ary between the public and private realms (Witte, 1996, p. 161; Loveless & 
Jasin, 1998). Politically, charter schools have attracted support from both 
the left and right ends of the ideological spectrum. Some advocates view 
charter schools as an interim step on the way to a full voucher system of 
education. Other supporters view charter schools as the best means to pre- 
serve public education by provoking traditional public schools to reform and 
thereby head off the threat of a full voucher system. While advocates of 
charter schools bring different ideological persuasions to the issue, they tend 
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to agree on the meaning of the concept itself. Charter schools are intended 
to be publicly'funded entities operating free of many of the requirements 
under which traditional public schools operate. 



THE CHARTER SCHOOL CONCEPT 

RECENT HISTORY 

Tire idea of charter schools began to receive attention in the U.S. in the 
late 1 980s. It appears Budde, a professor of school administration, first brought 
the concept into the public discourse (Budde, 1988, 1989; Wallis, 1994). 
The charter school idea was advanced by the late Albert Shanker, former 
president of the American Federation of Teachers, in a 1988 appearance 
before the National Press Club (Shanker, 1988). Shanker argued that char- 
ter schools could increase choice within the public school system without 
undermining it. The notion of charters for schools is also mentioned in a 
widely cited 1990 book by Chubb and Moe. Finally, since the late 1980s, 
Minnesota researchers Kolderie, Nathan, and others, have actively pro- 
moted the charter school concept across the United States.* 



THE BASICS 



As originally conceived, charter schools are legally and fiscally autono- 
mous educational entities operating within the public school system under 
charters, or contracts. The charters are negotiated between organizers and 
sponsors. The organizers may be teachers, parents, or others from the public 
or private sectors. The sponsors may be local school boards, state school 
boards, or other public authorities, such as univers ities. The organizers manage 
the schools, and the sponsors monitor compliance with the charter. The 
charters contain provisions regarding issues such as curriculum, performance 
measures, and management and financial plans. 

Charter schools may be established in several ways. An existing school 
might convert to a charter school. Alternatively, a charter school can be 
formed as part of an existing school, comprising a “school within a school.” 
Finally, a charter school might emerge as an entirely new entity. 

In broad terms, charter schools are aimed at producing (a) increased 
responsiveness to the demands of parents, students, and teachers, and (b) 
greater opportunities for innovation in school management and pedagogy. 
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Increased responsiveness to the demands of parents, students, and teachers. 
Charter school advocates posit that a market-based approach to the delivery 
of education can produce better-performing schools. In choosing to send 
their children to charter schools rather than traditional public schools, 
parents issue important market signals. Tlie opportunities created by at- 
tracting new students and the threats associated with losing students due to 
competition may serve to make schools more responsive to the demands of 
the people who use them. Charter schools failing to attract sufficient num- 
bers of students and teachers, or failing to fulfill the provisions of their 
charters, are to be closed. As a byproduct, the possibility of losing students 
to charter schools is expected to spur greater accountability on the part of 
traditional public schools. Charter schools are also aimed at providing low- 
income families with the types of educational options that have largely been 
available only to wealthy families able to afford the tuition expenses of 
private schools. Charter school advocates envision a variety of learning 
environments for parents, students, and teachers to consider. 

Greater opportunities for innovation in school management and pedagogy. 
Charter school proponents typically assert that the current system of public 
education is rife with bureaucratic obstacles that stifle diversity and flexibil- 
ity in the delivery of education. Such obstacles include intrusive school 
boards, stringent teacher certification requirements, collective bargaining 
rules, and regulations regarding curriculum and other facets of school opera- 
tions. 

As legally and fiscally autonomous entities, charter schools enjoy the 
freedom to make their own decisions regarding matters such as personnel, 
curricula, and contracting for services. Autonomy in decision making per- 
mits charter school managers to employ new education delivery mecha- 
nisms that might prove superior to those commonly used by the school 
district. For their part, teachers might play a direct role in school decision 
making and also enjoy flexibility to use their preferred instructional meth- 
ods.^ Charter school proponents avow that such schools have the potential 
to promote a sense of empowerment and team spirit among teachers, par- 
ents, and students. 

Managerial and educational methods that prove successful in charter 
schools can be replicated in traditional public schools. Further, the publicity 
enjoyed by successful charter schools is expected to place increased pressure 
on the traditional educational system to reform. 
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TOE CHARTER SCHOOL MODEL 

The nine components below comprise what charter school advocates 
might view as the “ideal type” of charter school law.^ 

Organization: A variety of public or private actors are permitted to estab- 
lish and operate charter schools. 

Sponsorship: More than one type of public authority is permitted to spon- 
sor charter schools. 

Legal Statiis: Charter schools are non-sectarian public schools that exist 
independently of a school district. Charter schools are legally find fiscally 
autonomous entities, free to make their own decisions regarding school 
operations. 

Regulations: Charter schools receive waivers from most state and local 
school regulations. Exceptions are regulations regarding health and safety, 
civil rights, fiscal accountability, performance requirements, and other 
restrictions specified in the charter. 

Accountability: The site for decision making and accountability is the 
school itself. Parents and the sponsoring public authority hold the char- 
ter school accountable for student outcomes. Failure to attract sufficient 
students and teachers, or a failure to meet the provisions of the charter, 
result in revocation of the charter by the sponsoring body. 

Admissions: Charter schools may not charge tuition, and admissions 
policies must be nondiscriminatory. Where demand exceeds available 
space, students are chosen by lottery. Charter schools are schools of 
choice, and students are not required to attend such schools. 

Funding: A charter school receives the full public funding allotment 
associated with its student enrollment. A charter school with "at-risk” 
or disabled students is eligible for the same grants available to traditional 
public schools with such students. Charter schools are able to apply for 
state or federal grants to help with start-up costs. 

Teachers: Teachers may work as employees or as managers of the charter 
school. Teachers previously employed by a school district retain leave 
protections such as seniority and retirement benefits if they choose to 
return to the district within a specified period of time. If there is a col- 
lective bargaining unit for the charter school teachers, it is separate from 
any school district bargaining unit. 

Number: A substantial number of charter schools are permitted within 
a state. 
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CHARTER SCHOOL LAWS IN THE STATES 

Legislators promoting charter school laws compatible with the ideal type 
have encountered strong opposition from teachers’ unions and school boards. 
Overall, 15 of the charter school states and the District of Columbia have 
relatively permissive charter school laws whereas the remaining 21 states’ 
laws are relatively restrictive. The most permissive laws allow for all or most 
of the following:^ 

• more than one public authority authorized to sponsor charter schools 

• conversions of existing schools as well as new charter schools 

® charter school autonomy from the local school district 

• waivers of most state and local school regulations 

® a substantial or unlimited number of charter schools 

No two charter school laws are identical. The laws placed into the sim- 
plified categories of “permissive” or “restrictive” in Table 1 differ in the 
extent to which they respectively enable or limit the development of charter 
schools. For example, the Texas law is restrictive with regard to sponsorship 
and sets a cap of 100 charter schools; however, the law is potentially quite 
permissive with regard to regulations. Charter school laws differ signifi- 
cantly in the details, and these details affect the extent to which charter 
schools are likely to proliferate in a given state (Hassel, 1998; Vergari & 
Mintrom, 1998; Mintrom& Vergari, 1997a; Wohlstetter,Wenning,& Briggs, 
1995).5 

AMENDMENTS 

State-level action need not end with the initial adoption of a charter 
school law. Charter school laws can be made more permissive or restrictive 
through the amendment process. Lessons learned from the implementation 
process can lead to refinements of existing charter school laws. A good 
example is found in the Michigan case of the Noah Webster Academy, a 
charter school with religious overtones that served a network of home- 
schoolers in 1994. Controversy ensued because Michigan state funds can be 
channeled only to schools that use certified teachers, and the state consti- 
tution prohibits public funding for religious schools. In October 1994, the 
state superintendent of public instruction cited accountability concerns 
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Table 1 

State Charter School Laws and Years Adopted 

Permissive Laws Rescnctfve Laws 



Arizona (1994) 
California (1992) 
Colorado (1993) 
Delaware (1995) 

Florida (1996) 
Massachusetts (1993) 
Michigan (1993) 
Minnesota ( 1991 ) 
Missouri (1998) 

New Jersey (1996) 

New York (1998) 

North Carolina (1996) 
Ohio (1997) 

Oregon (1999) 
Pennsylvania (1997) 
South Carolina (1996) 
Washington, DC (1996) 



Alaska (1995) 
Arkansas (1995) 
Connecticut ( 1 996) 
Georgia (1993) 

Hawaii (1994) 

Idaho (1998) 

Illinois (1996) 

Kansas (1994) 
Louisiana (1995) 
Mississippi (1997) 
Nevada (1997) 

New Hampshire (1995) 
New Mexico (1993) 
Oklahoma (1999) 
Rhode Island (1995) 
Texas (1995) 

Utah (1998) 

Virginia ( 1998) 
Wisconsin (1993) 
Wyoming (1995) 



when he refused to approve state funding for the Noah Webster Academy. 
This experience led many states to ban the use of charter schools for home- 
based education.^ To date, many of the amendments to charter school leg- 
islation pertain to the number of charter schools permitted in a state ( Vergari 
&. Mintrom, 1998). 



EMERGING CHARTER SCHOOLS AND THEIR STUDENTS 

As of June 1996,251 charter schools were operating in the United States, 
and 235 (94%) ofthese schools were located in six states (Kolderie, 1996a). ^ 
As of October 1998, 1,128 charter schools were operating in the United 
States, and 821 of these schools (73%) were located in seven states (Center 
for Education Reform, 1998). 
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DIVERSITY IN GOVERNANCE AND CURRICULA 

The charter schools emerging across the U.S. reflect a broad range of 
organizational and pedagogical approaches. For example, some schools are 
operated largely by educational management companies, whereas others 
emphasize the role of parents and teachers in school governance; some 
charter schools emphasize math and science, whereas others accentuate the 
arts and foreign languages; some schools use a “back-to-basics" pedagogical 
approach, and others have chosen alternative curricula. 

URBAN AREAS AND “AT-RISK” STUDENTS 

Charter schools have been aimed at breaking the mold of the large urban 
school and promoted as a way to restructure urban public education from 
within (Fusarelli, 1999). Many charter schools have been established in 
urban areas, often by minority leaders in those communities. Across the 
nation, a number of charter schools focus on special populations of students 
such as dropouts and students at risk of academic failure (Bierlein, 1997). 

■ Charter school laws in Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, New York, North 
Carolina, Virginia, and other states require or encourage that preference be 
given to proposals for charter schools that will serve “at-risk” students. Charter 
schools in Missouri are limited to the St. Louis and Kansas City school 
districts; newly formed charter schools in Ohio are limited to the “Big Eight” 
school districts and the Lucas County pilot project. The recently-adopted 
Oklahoma law permits a charter school to limit admissions to students re- 
siding within an “academic enterprise zone.” The law defines such a zone as 
a geographic area within a school district in which 60% or more of the 
children who reside in the area qualify for free or reduced price lunches. 



STUDENT POPULATIONS 

In the earliest days of the charter school movement, critics envisioned 
that charter schools would lead to “cream skimming” and elitism. Charter 
school students were expected to be the White, bright, and economically 
advantaged students in a school district. However, such a trend has not 
materialized. According to the latest data (1996-1998) from the National 
Study of Charter Schools, sponsored by the U.S. Department of Education, 
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most charter schools had about the same percentage of White students as 
their district average (RPP International, 1999). Over 70% of charter schools 
were within 20% of the average district percentage of White students, and 
16% had a higher percentage of students of color than their surrounding 
district. The remaining 12% of charter schools had a lower percentage of 
students of color than their surrounding district. Charter schools in 14 of the 
24 states with charter schools enrolled a considerably higher percentage of 
non- White students than did the other public schools. The study reports 
that, on average, charter schools have enrolled a larger percentage (22%) of 
Black students than all public schools (16%). 

Across the nation, the percentage of charter school students.eligible for 
free or reduced -price lunches was nearly the same as the percentage for 
students in all public schools in the charter states. However, in eight of the 
charter states, the percentage of charter students eligible for free or reduced 
lunch was at least 10% higher than in all public schools.’ In five of the 
charter states, the percentage of charter students eligible for free or reduced 
lunch was at least 10% lower than in all public schools.’® 

During the 1997-1998 school year, students with disabilities comprised 
8% of the student population in charter schools in the 24 charter states, 
compared to 1 1% of students with disabilities in all public schools in those 
states. Although the percentage of disabled students varied little across the 
states for all public schools, it varied greatly across the charter schools. In 
most states, the overall percentage of students with disabilities in charter 
schools was similar to the percentage of students with disabilities in all 
public schools (RPP International, 1999). 



IMPLEMENTATION OF THE CHARTER SCHOOL LAWS 

The more restrictive the charter school law in a given state, the less likely 
one is to find educational entrepreneurs applying to open charter schools 
there. In states with permissive charter school laws, interest in establishing 
charter schools has been high, particularly in urban areas; and waiting lists 
for charter schools are common." As state charter school laws have been 
implemented, numerous logistical, policy and political issues have emerged. 
Below, I highlight several issues currently being evaluated and debated. 
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CHARTER-GRANTING AGENCIES AND THE POLITICS OF SPONSORSHIP 

The politics of the implementation process influence the extent to which 
charter schools will flourish in a given state. For example, tensions between 
sponsoring school district boards and charter schools may inhibit potential 
charter school organizers from attempting to establish new charter schools. 
Hence, proponents of charter schools emphasize that an entity other than 
(or in addition to) the local school board should be permitted to authorize 
charter schools in each state. As indicated in Table 2, 27 charter school laws 
permit an entity other than the local school board to either approve or order 
local board approval of a charter school. 

START-UP COSTS AND FACILITIES 

Due to the lack of provision made for start-up funding in most charter 
school laws, charter school operators face significant financial challenges in 
the planning stages. Frequently foremost among these challenges is the need 
to acquire an appropriate school facility. Charter schools have been set up 
in former motels, warehouses, and storefronts. In a study of a sample of 
charter schools across the United States, Finn, Bierlein, and Manno ( 1996) 
found that most were operating in “what could charitably be termed mini- 
mal facilities.’’ In order to make these facilities “usable at all, immense 
amounts of improvisation have been required’’ (Finn et al., 1996). Facilities 
issues are less of a hurdle for conversion charter schools that were formerly 
traditional public schools or private schools. Moreover, states may apply for 
federal funds to assist charter schools with start-up costs. Charter school 
organizers need fundraising expertise. In some states, private educational 
management companies have begun to provide charter schools with start- 
up funds and advice on how to obtain loans from banks. 

ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT 

Charter school consultants note that charter school organizers are highly 
enthusiastic and dedicated. However, as one consultant has noted, organiz- 
ers may have “powerful visions about curriculum and instruction, yet fail to 
“appreciate the difficulties of putting together the legal and operational 
structure to support these visions.”*^ Charter school organizers may initially 
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Table 2 

States Permitting an Entity Other Than 
the Local School Board to Sponsor Charter Schools 



Arizona 


The state board for charter schools and the state board of 


California 


education (SBE) may sponsor charter schools. 

On appeal, the applicable county board of education may 
approve charters, as can the SBE. 


Colorado 


On appeal, the SBE may require local school board approval of a 
charter. 


Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 


State charter schools are approved by the SBE. 

The SBE may approve charters. 

State universities may approve charters for developmental 
research schools. 


Georgia 


The SBE initiates a process of mediation between the organizers 
and the local board if a charter is denied. 


Idaho 

Illinois 

Louisiana 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 


On appeal, the SBE may approve new charters. 

On appeal, the SBE may approve charters. 

On appeal, the SBE may approve charters. 

The SBE approves all charters. 

Intermediate school districts, public colleges, and public 
universities may approve charters. 


Minnesota 


Private colleges, community colleges, state universities, 
technical colleges, or the University of Minnesota are permitted 
to sponsor charter schools. 


Mississippi 

Missouri 


The SBE approves charters. 

Public colleges and public universities may sponsor charter 
schools. 


New Hampshire 
New Jersey 


On appeal, the SBE may approve charters. 

The commissioner of education has final authority to approve 
charters. 


New Mexico 
New York 


The SBE has final authority to approve charters. 

The Board of Regents and the SUNY Board of Trustees are 
authorized to approve charters. 


North Carolina 


The University of North Carolina can serve as a sponsor in some 
instances. The SBE has final authority to approve charters. 


Ohio 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
South Carolina 


The SBE is permitted to authorize newly formed charter schools. 
On appeal, the SBE may approve charters. 

A state charter school appeals board may approve a charter. 

The SBE may remand an appealed application for action by the 
local board. 


Texas 


Various options exist for establishment of charter schools, and 
the SBE approves all open-enrollment charters. 


Washington, DC 
Wisconsin 


The Public Charter School Board may approve charters. 
Multiple sponsors in Milwaukee; elsewhere the local district is 
the sole potential sponsoring agency. 
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lack the breadth of expertise necessary for the successful operation of a 
charter school facility. Budgeting, personnel and payroll, fire and safety 
codes, food services, and accommodations for special education pupils are a 
few of the myriad responsibilities confronting charter school operators. These 
items may be less “glamorous" than curriculum and parental involvement 
issues, but proper planning in these areas has major import for the overall 
performance of a charter school. Clearly, charter school organizers need 
access to organizational and managerial expertise. In addition to existing 
education reform organizations and various nonprofit support entities emerg- 
ing in the charter school states, for-profit entrepreneurs such as The Edison 
Project, SABIS Educational Systems, and Advantage Schools are now ac- 
tive in the charter school arena. 



ACCOUNTABILITY AND ASSESSMENT 

The charter school policy innovation is one of several recent educational 
reforms aimed at altering the accountability mechanisms in the delivery of 
education (Mintrom &. Vergari, 1997b). A key component of the charter 
school concept is the notion that accountability for rules is replaced by 
accountability for results. In return for relief from the bureaucratic rules and 
regulations imposed on traditional public schools, charter schools are sup- 
posed to be held to a higher standard of accountability for results. If a charter 
school does not meet the provisions of its charter, fails to uphold applicable 
state and local rules, or lacks support from parents, teachers, and students, 
it is to be closed. 

The accountability arrangements for charter schools continue to be de- 
veloped. Thus far, charter-granting agencies across the United States have 
approached their oversight activities with varying levels of capacity and 
expertise. Moreover, they have displayed a range of interpretations of their 
responsibilities (see Hassel &. V ergari, 1999). Some charter schools have not 
been prompted and helped to define precise, measurable goals for which 
they can be held accountable, and the criteria for charter school renewal 
have yet to be clearly specified in a number of states. 

To date, about 34 charter schools have been closed. A majority of these 
schools had their charters revoked; in other cases, the charter-granting agency 
denied charter renewal, and the remaining schools closed voluntarily. Faulty 
management or deficiencies in the academic program have been the leading 
reasons for the charter school closures, and several schools have been forced 
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to close due to inadequate enrollment (Center for Education Reform, 1999). 
Charter school advocates note that such closures are unfortunate but un- 
common, and that they represent a form of accountability for performance 
that is typically missing from the traditional public school system. 

Assessment is a'crucial issue for charter schools, and assessment require- 
ments vary across the states. Charter schools face the same assessment dif- 
ficulties and controversies that have long confronted traditional public 
schools. Charter school proponents frequently cite high levels of enthusi- 
asm on the part of charter school teachers, parents, and students as evidence 
that charter schools are performing very well. Although desirable, enthusi- 
asm is an insufficient indicator of the overall performance of a charter school. 
Lawmakers seeking to justify support for the continuance and expansion of 
charter schools will likely require additional evidence of charter school 
quality. Hence, charter school operators face incentives to engage in com- 
prehensive assessments of performance that include regular, standardized 
measures of student achievement. Although imperfect and counter to the 
philosophy of many charter schools, standardized tests are a key means for 
charter schools to demonstrate progress toward the achievement of their 
academic goals. 

Comprehensive, systematic studies of the impact of charter schools on 
student achievement have yet to be completed. Mass media reports across 
the states have suggested that student test score results for charter school 
students have been mixed. In their first year or two of existence, student 
achievement scores for charter schools may be more of a reflection of stu- 
dents’ previous educational experiences than the performance of the charter 
school. Moreover, methodologists disagree on how best to assess the effects 
of school choice programs such as charter schools on student achievement 
(Lamdin &. Mintrom, 1997; Powers & Cookson, 1999). 



CRITICS’ CONCERNS 

Opponents of charter schools frequently cite several concerns, including 
concerns about the diversion of public funds from traditional public schools 
to charter schools and skepticism about adequate public oversight of charter 
schools and charter school accountability. Charter school opponents also 
argue that charter schools operate under certain favorable conditions not 
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enjoyed by traditional public schools such as exemption from state and local 
regulations, low student-teacher ratios, high levels of parental involvement, 
and the ability to cap enrollments. 

Broader issues raised by observers of school choice and charter schools 
include equity concerns and questions about the extent to which charter 
schools may undermine the critical socialization functions of public educa' 
tion in a diverse democracy (see Bosetti, 1999; Henig, 1994; Gutmann, 
1987). For example, to what extent are parents informed about the organi- 
zation of a new charter school in their community and their children’s 
eligibility for admission?’^ Are students whose parents are relatively 
uninvolved in their educational development at a disadvantage because 
their parents cannot or do not seek information about charter schools in 
their community In response to such questions, charter school advocates 
note the inequitable features of the traditional public system and suggest 
that charter schools enhance equity by offering new options for low-income 
families formerly restricted to the local traditional public school. 



CONCLUSION 

The charter school movement is a significant development in education 
policy in the United States. Charter schools require new ways of thinking 
about the delivery of education on the part of lawmakers and other stake- 
holders. It is still too early to form valid assessments regarding the “success” 
or “failure” of the nascent, multifaceted charter school movement. School 
choice issues are the subject of intense passion among both stakeholders and 
analysts, and charter schools are no exception. Accordingly, there is much 
need for sound research on charter schools. In addition to careful assess- 
ments of the strengths and weaknesses of charter schools in their own right, 
policymakers and other analysts would benefit from systematic research on 
the extent to which charter schools are spurring change throughout the 
public school system (see Rofes, 1998). 

Although it is premature to make bold pronouncements about charter 
schools and the evolution of public education in the United States, at least 
three conclusions can be advanced with confidence.. First, the proliferation 
of charter schools and interest in other forms of school choice indicate 
significant demand for alternatives to the traditional public education sys- 
tem. Such demand is particularly high in many urban areas where families 
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appear desperate for alternatives to what are perceived as dysfunctional 
traditional public schools. Second, the very meaning of the concept of “pub- 
lic education” is now up for debate, and the charter school movement is 
provoking new questions and the development of new perspectives among 
educational stakeholders and analysts. Finally, the strengths and weaknesses 
displayed by the charter school movement offer valuable lessons for those 
who seek to preserve and improve the public education system in the United 
States. 



NOTES 

1 . A more comprehensive historical account of the genesis of the charter school 
concept would include an examination of the evolution of the alternative and 
magnet schools movements of the 1960s and 1970s, and also intra- and inter-district 
public school choice programs. However, such an account is beyond the scope of this 
article. Moreover, Kingdon (1995) has astutely noted that attempts to trace the 
origins of policy ideas lead inevitably to infinite regress. He suggests that analysts 
focus instead on the factors that have made an idea take hold and grow. Nonethe- 
less, advocates, opponents, and analysts of the charter school movement would do 
well to examine the strengths and weaknesses of previous efforts to introduce vary- 
ing degrees of autonomy and diversity to public education (see Sarason, 1999). 

2. TTiis is not the case in some of the charter schools that are run by management 
companies. 

3. The ideal type components are developed from Kolderie (1992, 1994, 1996a); 
Nathan (1994, 1996); and Bierlein and Mulholland (1994). 

4. These criteria are based on Kolderie’s ( 1994; 1996a) classification scheme for 
“live”and “dead” laws. 

5. TTrere are also several basic commonalities found in most of the charter school 
laws, including leave and retirement protections for teachers who leave the employ- 
ment of a school district to teach at a charter school, prohibition of religious charter 
schools, and the requirement that charter schools be tuition-free. 

6. California, however, does permit home-based charter schools. 

7. The six states were Arizona (46), California (89), Colorado (24), Massachu- 
setts (15), Michigan (44), and Minnesota (17). (Data from Kolderie, 1996b.) 

8. The seven states were: Arizona (271), California (156), Colorado (61), Florida 
(75), Michigan (139), North Carolina (59), and Texas (60). (Data from Center for 
Education Reform 1998.) 

9. TTte eight charter states were Connecticut, Illinois, Louisiana, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Texas. 
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10. The five charter states were Arkansas, Delaware, Georgia, Hawaii, and New 
Mexico. 

1 1 . According to the Third- Year Report of the N ational Study of Charter Schools, 
70% of charter schools reported having a waiting list (RPP International, 1999). 

12. Comments made by Eric Premack (Institute for Education Reform, Univer- 
sity of California-Sacramento) at the annual conference of the Association of Edu- 
cators in Private Practice, Milwaukee, WI, August 1996. 

13. For a discussion of information issues and school choice, see Lamdin & 
Mintrom (1997, p. 222). 

14. An article in Education Week reported that a Boston parent spent a summer 
checking out 35 public, private, and parochial schools with her son (Sommerfeld, 
1996). 
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Tracking the Charter School 
Movement 

By Ann M. Schneider, Ed.D. 




S upport appears to be 
growing for the charter 
school movement. In sev- 
en years, this reform effort 
has managed to develop 
an increasingly strong foothold in 
the struggle for choice, lo- 
cal control and improved 
student performance that 
has eluded many other 
initiatives. Traditionally 
opposed political, social 
and educational interests 
have identified the char- 
ter school movement as 
an effective means to ad- 
dress their divergent con- 
cerns. As more states con- 
sider charter legislation, 
the pro/ con debate is ex- 
panding. The purpose of 
this update is to track the 
progress of the movement and to 
identify recurring issues. 

The 1997-1998 school year 
marks a significant increase in the 
number of charter schools that 
were established. More than 
166,000 students attend charter 
schools. President Clinton, a pro- 
ponent of choice, has called for 
the creation of 3,000 charter 
schools by 2000 — 60 per state. Ray 
Budde, often cited as the founder 
of the movement, has issued his 
own projections. By 2003, he antic- 
ipates 5,000 charter schools with 
an enrollment of 1.5 million stu- 
dents, supported by approximate- 
ly $3 billion in tax revenue. He 
says we have a "one-in-many- 



generations" chance to recreate 
education as we know it. He en- 
courages everyone to join this 
"grand crusade" toward decen- 
tralization (Budde, 1996, p. 73). 



strong vs. Weak States 

Currently, charter schools re- 
main concentrated in states 
whose laws are classified as 
"strong," allowing charter schools 
to operate as legal entities with a 
great deal of autonomy. The crite- 
ria for such a categorization was 
developed by Bierlein and Mul- 
hoU (1994) of the Morrison Insti- 
tute. The criteria examine exactly 
who is allowed to grant charters 
within the state, the degree of fis- 
cal and legal autonomy granted 
under the respective charters, 
whether or not start-up and/ or 
other costs are planned for or set 
aside for the new charter schools, 
and whether or not exemptions 



are granted for existing state laws 
or regulations. 

A "strong" charter law general- 
ly allows groups of teachers, par- 
ents, nonprofits and/or corpora- 
tions to be granted a charter. 

Those organizations are 
viewed as less susceptible 
to grassroots pressure, 
lobbyists and conflict of 
interest regarding the es- 
tablishment of charter 
schools than local school 
districts or boards of edu- 
cation. Charter law is 
"strengthened" if there 
are provisions, as in 
Colorado, for appeal 
when the charter is de- 
nied. 

Inclusion of start-up 
costs is another strong 
legislative feature. Governor J. 

Fife Symington, IQ (R) of Arizona, 
a state with strong charter legisla- 
tion, has recently asked for more 
financial support by seeking 
property- tax exemptions for cor- 
porations that allow charter 
schools to use existing facilities. 
Recent charter legislation in 
Pennsylvania offers financial in- 
centives to districts directly affect- 
ed by newly formed charter 
schools. Michigan charters more 
than half of its charter schools 
through the auspices of Central 
Michigan University. In the past 
year the courts upheld the consti- 
tutionality of charter schools re- 
ceiving public funds. 



A “strong” charter law 
generally allows groups of 
teachers, parents, 
nonprofits and/or 
corporations to be granted a 
charter. 
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“Strong” Charter Legislation 



Characteristics 

• Charter sponsors and orga- 
ruzers are groups of parents, 
teachers and orgeinizations other 
than school districts and school 
boards. 

• Appeal process established 
for derual of charter application 

• Fiscal incentives offered to 
charter schools or affected dis- 
tricts 

• Maximum freedom to oper- 
ate via exemptions from existing 
state and local regulations. 

• Clear guidelines to evaluate 
improved student performance. 

• Charter organizers may use a 
variety of facilities; must meet 
existing health and safety guide- 
lines. 

• No caps or quotas on number 
of charters that can be granted. 
(Some initial limits may apply). 



Examples by State 

• Michigan, Massachusetts and 
Arizona 



• Colorado, Minnesota and 
California 

• New Mexico and Pennsyl- 
varua 

• Arizona and Massachusetts 



Arizona and Massachusetts 



•Arizona and Michigan 



“Weak” Charter Legislation 



Characteristics 

• Sole chartering authority lies 
with local districts or school 
boards. 

• No appeal process or no in- 
dependent arbiter for charter 
denial. 

• No start-up dollars appropri- 
ated. 

• Operations tied to existing 
state or local regulations. 

• Quotas or caps governing 
the number of charters that can 
exist at one time 

• Organizers must utilize exist- 
ing schools via "conversion." 



Examples by State 

• Minnesota, California and 
Georgia 

• Georgia, Mississippi and 
New Mexico 

• Most states except those 
most recent to adopt or amend 

• Georgia, Mississippi, New 
Mexico and New Hampshire 

• Lx)uisiana, Massachusetts, 
California, New Mexico and 
Wisconsin 

• Wisconsin and Connecticut 



States with "weak" charter leg- 
islation generally bestow sole au- 
thority for a charter to the local 
district. Pioneer charter states 
Minnesota and California are now 
viewed as weak because of this 
proviso. Revisions are under con- 
sideration to strengthen charter 
school legislation in these states. 
Quotas, caps or arbitrary limits 
on the number of charters have 
also been viewed as weak factors. 
Experience, however, has shown 
that some limits on start-ups in 
the early years of charter legisla- 
tion are reasonable, empowering 
rather than limiting charter school 
development. An unusual quota 
system exists in Louisiana: Char- 
ters may only be granted in dis- 
tricts that have a population of 
more than 20,000, thereby elimi- 
nating 58 of the possible 88 dis- 
tricts from applying for charters 
(Bierlein, 1996). Mississippi and 
New Hampshire have laws so di- 
rectly tied to existing state regula- 
tions and current collective bar- 
gaining agreements that charter 
school supporters doubt that any 
charter schools will be established 
in those states (Schnailberg, 1997). 
Charter laws have been defeated, 
reintroduced and/or are pending 
in noncharter states. In some 
states, opponents have settled on 
the weakest possible charter legis- 
lation to thwart or delay attempts 
to get charter schools operational. 
There is no end in sight to the po- 
litical wrangling. 

California, Michigan and Ari- 
zona led the way in start-ups; to- 
gether they encompass more than 
65 percent of operational charter 
schools. However, more aware- 
ness and dialogue is building on a 
national level. Parents, teachers, 
superintendents and state super- 
intendents, boards, governors, 
politicians and even the League of 
Women Voters have a voice and 
want to be heard. The concept of 
alternatives to existing public 
schools generates excitement. At 
the least, the charter school move- 
ment is forcing many disparate 
groups to reconsider traditional 
boundaries in an attempt to devel- 
op a stronger base in the main- 

18 



stream of public education. 

Pros vs. Cons 

Those who are opposed to 
charter schools on charges of elit- 
ism are concerned that charter 
schools will reintroduce segrega- 
tion, forcing the remaining public 
schools to become the dumping 
ground for the most-difficult-to- 
educate students. Politicians in 



Florida, South Carolina, Texas 
and Virginia have voiced such 
concerns. In Idaho, some have ex- 
pressed concern that extremist 
groups will seek charter status to 
establish their own schools 
(Marks, 1996). 

Throughout the nation, many 
believe that funds diverted to char- 
ter schools are zapping the strength 
from other public school initiatives. 
In a panel discussion, Walter 
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Lamprey, superintendent of the 
Baltimore City Schools, commented 
that the conversation on charter 
schools, . distracts us from our 
charge to fix [existing] public 
schools/' Alex Molnar, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, said, "What 
we need more of, not less of, is col- 
lective engagement in common civ- 
ic institutions such as public 
schools, so that if you don't like the 
public school that your child is at- 
tending, you work to change that 
school." Others fear that charter 
schools will lead to a voucher sys- 
tem, or to schools-for-profit or will 
become essentially private schools 
funded with public monies (ASCD 
Education Update, 1997, p. 

Early research findings do not 
yield evidence of racial or economic 
inequities. Racial composi- 



School motivated its neighboring 
district to charter its own experi- 
mental school, the Pueblo Sdiool 
for Arts and Sciences. 

Charter schools force a reexam- 
ination of established political 
boundaries. The political right 
supports chairter legislation as a 
natural extension of school choice. 
The left sees charter schools as a 
palatable alternative to vouchers. 
Democratic and Republican legis- 
latures have passed charter laws 
in equal proportions. Support re- 
mains ti^ to different political 
agendas. It's still difficifft to pass 
legislation. Chairter legislation has 
been debated in the state of Wash- 
ington for more than three years. 
Recently, House legislation was 
passed by a decided majority, de- 
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tion and economic concen- 
tration have roughly mir- 
rored the population in the 
public schools and com- 
munities that contain the 
schools. In fact, a large 
number of charter schools 
serve at-risk students. 

However, charter schools 
have yet to address the 
challenge of educating 
large numbers of students 
with disabilities (McKin- 
ney, 1996). These students 
have been under-represent- 
ed. Failure to adequately 
provide for special educa- 
tion students can have seri- 
ous consequences for the 
future of the charter school 
movement. 

Proponents believe that compe- 
tition of choice will provoke more 
meaningful educational change 
and responsiveness on the part of 
the public school system. Whether 
the response is meaningful is de- 
batable, but there is definitely a re- 
sponse. Charter school purists 
view the movement of in-district 
charters to be an aberration, but 
the in-district charter schools of 
Boston, as well as Arizona's mar- 
keting of traditional public 
schools, demonstrate that the tra- 
ditional system can be challenged 
by market forces. In Colorado, for 
example, the success of Connect 
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Early research findings do 
not yield evidence of racial 
or economic inequities. 
Racial composition and 
economic concentration 
have roughly mirrored the 
population in the public 
schools and communities 
that contain the schools. 



spite the previous defeats in the 
Senate Education Committee. 
Increased national awareness of 
charter schools as well as sponsor- 
ship by the president may influ- 
ence the Senate. In New York, 
charter legislation remains entan- 
gled in committees. A compromise 
position that establishes enough of 
a foothold to enable charter legis- 
lation could be enacted. 



Funding Issues and Other 
Resistance 

Funding remains the most se- 
rious challenge to the movement. 
An earlier Hudson Institute re- 



port categorizes the following key 
obstacles: inadequate capital 
funding and facilities; cash flow 
problems and the difficulty of se- 
curing credit; a large number of 
laws and regulations and paper- 
work reporting that continue to 
be required of charter schools; 
struggles in obtaining local board 
sponsorship; difficulties manag- 
ing the business side of the 
schools cind inadequate planning 
time before the school attempts to 
open (Minno, 1995). 

Federal support for charter 
schools has increased significant- 
ly. Allocations under the Public 
Charter Schools Program has 
been rising: $6 million in 1995; 

$18 million in 1996; $51 million in 
1997; and a proposed $100 million 
for fiscal yecir 1998 
(Riddle & Stedman, 

1997). 

While there has been 
significant resistcince 
from both school bocirds 
and state and local 
teachers' unions, indi- 
vidual teachers have 
been active supporters of 
the charter movement. 
Their rationale reinges 
from support for more 
innovative teaching 
strategies to cutting the 
red tape in large dis- 
tricts. The very nature of 
a charter school calls for 
teachers to exercise more 
decision-making authori- 
ty and to work more col- 
laboratively with each other. Most 
charter schools are free to pioneer 
new evaluation methods and in 
some cases to offer merit pay. 
Though in most cases resistance to 
charter schools is still high, the 
NEA is funding research efforts in 
five affiliate charter districts. Also, 
districts have begun to use charter 
legislation to bolster inside efforts 
to generate public support for 
their agendas. The creation of in- 
district charters in Boston and the 
efforts of the Monterey, CA, dis- 
trict to convert to charter status 
blur the line between those in fa- 
vor and those opposed to the 
charter concept. 
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Charter Schools at a Glance 



Definition: A charter school Is an autonomous, publicly funded school 
of choice that is designed and run by its operators under contract with 
a public sponsor. Groups of parents, educators, nonprofit organiza- 
tions or corporations can apply for a charter per state regulations. The 
charter must include a clearly defined mission, well-defined roles and 
a plan for accountability for measurable Improvements in student out- 
comes. Chartered for a specific period of time, the school must fulfill 
its promise of improvement in student achievement or close. 



State 


Enacted 
Charter ' 

Legislation 


Number of 
Charter Schools 
1996-97 


Number of 
Charter Schools 
1997-98 
9/97 projected 


Alaska 


1995 


3 


15 


Arizona 


1994 


166 


247 


Arkansas 


1995 






California 


1992 


108 


125 


Connecticut 


1996 


0 


12 


Colorado 


1992 


31 


50 


District of 








Columbia 


1996 


2 


3 


Delaware 


1995 


2 


3 


Florida 


1996 


6 


33 


Georgia 


1993 


12 


21 


Hawaii 


1994 


2 




Idaho 


1998 






Illinois 


1996 




1 


Kansas 


1994 


0 


1 


Louisiana 


1995 


3 


6 


Massachusetts 


1993 


22 


23 


Michigan 


1993 


79 


110 


Minnesota 


1991 


19 


25 


Mississippi 


1997 






Nevada 


1997 






New Hampshire 


1995 






New Jersey 


1996 


0 


13 


New Mexico 


1993 


5 




North Carolina 


1996 


0 


34 


Ohio 


1997 






Oregon 


1995 






Pennsylvania 


1997 


0 


6 


Rhode Island 


1995 


0 


1 


South Carolina 


1996 


0 


1 


Texas 


1996 


17 


19 


Utah 


1998 






Wisconsin 


1993 


13 


17 


Wyoming 


1995 







Source: The charter scene is changing daily. The purpose of this chart 
is to reflect growth patterns. This data was adapted from The Study of 
Charter Schools; First Year Report (1997), RPP international and the 
University of Minnesota. U.S. Department of Educational Research 
and Improvement. It has also been updated with Information available 
at http://www.uscharterschools.org.— Ann M. Schneider 



Almost universally, charters 
have unleashed pent-up demand 
from parents searching for alter- 



natives. Waiting lists are com- 
mon. Sonoma Charter School 
(CA) enrolls 230 students and 



more than 350 are on the school's 
waiting list; Chinook Charter 
School in Alaska enrolls 75, and 
has twice as many on its waiting 
list; C. K. Steele/Le Roy Collins 
Community Charter Middle 
School in Florida has as many 
students on its waiting list as in 
its classrooms, as does SABIS 
International Charter School in 
Massachusetts. Colin Powell 
Academy and Concord Academy, 
both in Michigan, have long wait- 
ing lists. Supporters view this as 
evidence of market forces at 
work. The fact that parents and 
students choose these schools is 
cited ^s evidence of success. 

In a study conducted by the 
Goldwater Institute, the number 
one reason parents gave for their 
children leaving a public school 
in favor of a charter school was 
the same: curriculum. Arizona 
now has 166 schools, enrolling 
more than 17,000 students — 4.1 
percent of the state's student pop- 
ulation. Only half of the parents 
surveyed by the Institute rated 
their child's previous school satis- 
factory; on the other hand, 92 per- 
cent said they were satisfied or 
very satisfied with their child's 
current charter school and 94 per- 
cent intended to send their child 
to the same school next year 
(Gifford & Keller, 1996). 



How Effective Are They? 

It's too soon to evaluate the ef- 
fect and significance of most indi- 
vidual schools and certainly of 
the movement. It is imperative 
for district leadership to under- 
stand key issues to be able partic- 
ipate in the dialogue on parental 
choice. Proponents believe they 
are beyond "fad" stages and can 
rally more support. 

Proponents cite emerging evi- 
dence of increased student achieve- 
ment from a number of individual 
charter schools, particularly the 
O'Farrell in San Diego, Bowling 
Green in Sacramento, New Visions 
in Minneapolis, the Accelerated 
School in Los Angeles and Acade- 
my Charter in Castle Rock, CO. On 
the other hand, opponents quote 
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the number of charter schools that 
have failed to show discernible 
gains in student achievement. 

Although the National Study 
of Charter Schools (1997) will col- 
lect data on student achievement 
in randomly selected charter 
schools, the report is not due for 
three years. At this time, however, 
there is little evidence to support 
the claims of the proponents of 
charter schools. T^e schools 
themselves remain unique and 
distinct educational experiments. 
No two are alike. They are barely 
established entities with little fis- 
cal history or long-term student 
achievement. Anecdotal evidence 
is the mainstay of the current 
movement. 



Conclusion 

There is one observable lesson 
that can be learned from the char- 
ter school movement: It calls for a 
high degree of motivation and en- 
thusiasm to get it going and to 
sustain it. Parents, teachers and 
communities work in unison to 
establish unique learning environ- 
ments. Teachers have accepted re- 
sponsibility for results and diverse 
responsibilities, sometimes even 
lower wages in exchange for the 
freedom to be innovative. This 
type of commitment has increased 
student achievement and resulted 
in better teaching/ learning com- 
munities in other settings and in 
other decades. However, the ener- 
gy of innovation sometimes dissi- 
pates in the long term day-to-day 
struggles of an organization. 

Questions remain: What will 
sustain initial success? Can the 
charter school movement sustain 
intense commitment? Are the out- 
comes of individual schools more 
related to establishing the corre- 
lates of effective schools than to 
instituting unique curriculum and 
focusing on targeted markets? No 
matter how the story finally un- 
folds, the emergence of charter 
schools across America has wid- 
ened the spectrum of competition 
in public education. Proponents 
believe the movement will funda- 
mentally challenge the structure 



of the public education system.Q 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

Charter schools are public schools that come into 
existence through a contract with either a state agency 
or a local school board. The charter — or contract — 
establishes the framework within which the school 
operates and provides public support for the school for 
a specified period of lime. The school’s charter gives 
the school autonomy over its operation and frees the 
school from regulations that other public schools must 
follow. In exchange for the flexibility afforded by the 
charter, the schools are held accountable for achieving 
the goals set out in the charter including improving 
student performance. 

This Fourth- Year Report of the National Study of 
Charter Schools provides descriptive information on 
charter schools that were operating in the 1998-99 
school year. Additional reports of the National Study 
address broad policy issues concerning the charter 
school movement and its potential effects on America’s 
system of public education. 

Growth Trends: The number of states with 
charter legislation and the number of charter 
schools continued to expand in 1999. 

• During the 1999 legislative session, three states — 
New York, Oklahoma, and Oregon — passed charter 
legislation, bringing the total number of jurisdictions 
with charter laws to 36 states and the District of 

Columbia*. Charter laws have not remained static. 
Several states amended their charter laws during the 
1999 legislative session. One stale increased the 
number of charters that can be granted; two states that 
previously only allowed pre-existing public schools 
authorized newly created charter schools; two states 
expanded the number of agencies allowed to grant 
charters; and several states adjusted their charter school 
financing mechanisms. 

• Of the 36 states and the District of Columbia with 
charter laws, 30 stales and the District of Columbia had 
operational charter schools as of September 1999. 
Three of the 31 jurisdictions first opened charter 
schools in September 1999. Twenty -eight jurisdictions 
had operational charter schools at the time of our Spring 
1999 survey. Nevada had only one operational charter 
school in Spring 1999 and that school did not respond 
to the survey, therefore, the school-level data reported 
here rely on responses from schools in 27 states. 



• An additional 421 charter schools opened in 1999, 
bringing the total to 1,484 charter schools in operation 
in 31 stales and the District of Columbia as of 
September 1999. Including multiple branches of a 
school operating under the same charter, the total 
number of charter school sites operating was 1 ,605 as of 
September 1999 

• The demand for charier schools remains high — 7 
of 10 charter schools reported that they have a waiting 
list. This percentage is the same as reported for 

1997- 98. 

• Twenty-seven charter schools closed during the 

1998- 99 school year. Since the first charter school 
opened in 1992, a total of 59 charter schools — nearly 4 
percent of all charter schools that have ever opened — 
have closed. 

• The number of students in charter schools 
increased in the 1998-99 school year by nearly 90,000, 
bringing the total to more than 250,000 students. This 
total represents 0.8 percent of all public school students 
in the 27 states with open charter schools as of the 
1998-99 school year. 

Characteristics of Charter Schools: Most charter 
schools are newly created, small schools. 

• Most charter schools are small schools — the 
median enrollment in all charter school sites is 137 
students per school, whereas all public schools in the 
charter states had a median enrollment of about 475 
students. This is similar to the median charter school 
size of 132 reported for 1998-99. 

• Nearly half of the charter schools have a grade 
configuration that deviates from the traditional 
elementary, middle, high school configuration. In 
1998-99, one-quarter of the charter schools spanned 
K-8, K-12, or were ungraded compared to less than 
one-tenth of all public schools. 

• Seven of 10 charter schools are newly created 
schools. Schools that opened in the 1998-99 school 
year continued the trend from previous years that most 
schools opening in the year were newly created. 
Newly created charter schools, with a median 
enrollment of 128 students, are smaller, on average, 
than converted pre-existing public schools. 
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• Eleven of the 36 stales with charter laws allow 
private schools to convert to charter schools. The 
District of Columbia also allows private schools to 
convert to charter status. Ten percent of all charter 
schools were private schools prior to their conversion to 
charter status. 

• The median student to teacher ratio for charter 
schools, 16 students per teacher, was slightly lower than 
the ratio for all public schools — 17.2. 

• About two-thirds of charier schools had a student 
to computer ratio of fewer than 10 students per 
computer. About two-thirds of all schools with 
computers used for instruction had computers in 75 
percent of their classrooms. 

Students of Charter Schools: Nationwide, 
students in charter schools have similar 
demographic characteristics to students in all 
public schools. However, charter schools in 
some states serve significantly higher 
percentages of minority or economically 
disadvantaged students. 

• While students made up about 48 percent of charter 
school enrollment in 1998 compared to about 59 
percent of public school enrollment in 1997—98. The 
percentage of while students in charter schools is 
slightly lower than reported in 1997-98 

• Charter schools in several stales — Connecticut, 
Illinois, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, New Jersey, North Carolina, and Texas — 
enroll a much higher percentage of students of color 
than all public schools in those stales. Charter schools 
in Alaska, California, and Georgia serve a higher 
proportion of while students than do all public schools 
in those stales. 

• Nearly 7 of 10 charter schools have a student 
racial/ethnic composition that is similar to their 
surrounding district. About 17 percent of charter 
schools serve a higher percentage of students of color 
than their surrounding district while about 14 percent 
have a lower percentage of students of color. 

• Charter schools enroll a slightly higher percentage 
of students eligible for free or reduced-price lunch than 
do all public schools in the 27 charter stales. 



• The estimated percentage of limited English 
proficient (LEP) students in charter schools is about 10 
percent, which is about the same as for all public 
schools in the 27 charter stales. The percentage of LEP 
students is about the same as reported for 1997-98. 

• Without regard to differences across stales, the 
reported percentage of students with disabilities at 
charter schools is about 8 percent, which is lower than 
the 1 1 percent for all public schools in these stales. 

The Founding of Charter Schools: Most charter 
schools seek to realize an alternative vision of 
schooling. 

• Nearly two-thirds of newly created charter schools 
seek to realize an alternative vision of schooling, and an 
additional one-quarter of newly created schools were 
founded primarily to serve a special target population of 
students. More than one-third of pre-existing public 
schools report that they converted to charter status in 
order to gain autonomy from district and stale 
regulations. 

• Nearly 4 of 10 charter schools that were previously 
private schools converted to charter status to realize an 
alternative vision of education. 

Challenges Implementing Charter Schools: 
Practically all charter schools have had to 
overcome obstacles during their development. 
Many of the obstacles have to do with resource 
limitations. 

• Most charter schools continue to cite resource 
limitations — either lack of start-up funds or inadequate 
operating funds — as serious challenges to their 
implementation. 

• Newly created charter schools were more likely to 
cite resource limitations as a major difficulty than pre- 
existing charter schools. 

• A much lower percentage of charter schools that 
first opened in the 1998-99 school year report that start 
up funding was a major difficulty. For schools that 
opened in 1998-99 school year, 39 percent cited start 
up funds as a limitation, down from 59 percent for 
schools that opened in 1997—98 school year. The 
reduction is likely to reflect support from the federal 
charter school start up funding program. 
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• About 4 of 10 charter schools that were pre- 
existing public schools reported that state or local board 
opposition or regulations presented obstacles to their 
school’s implementation. About I in 5 schools that 
were formerly public indicated that they had difficulty 
with teacher unions or collective bargaining 
agreements. Fewer than 1 of 20 charter schools 
reported implementation difficulty due to federal 
regulations. 

Autonomy and Accountability: Charter schools 
have considerable autonomy. They are also 
held accountable to provide financial and 
student achievement reports to different 
constituencies. 

• The majority of charter schools reported they had 
primary control over most areas critical to school 
operations, including purchasing, hiring, scheduling, 
and curriculum. Slightly fewer charter schools reported 
that they had control over student admissions, student 
assessment, and budget. Compared to newly created 
charter schools, a lower proportion of pre-existing 
public schools said they had primary control in every 
category of control. 

• Most charter schools provide one or more non- 
instructional services (e.g., health services, social 
services, and before and after school care). Newly 
created charter schools that provided services were 
about equally likely to provide the services themselves 
or to make arrangements for an outside provider. In 
contrast, about 6 of 10 pre-existing charter schools rely 
on districts to provide services. Pre-existing private 
schools were equally likely to provide services 
themselves and use an outside provider. 



• More than 9 of 10 charter schools were monitored 
for accountability in terms of school finances; nearly 9 
of 10 for student achievement and for compliance with 
regulations; more than 8 of 10 for student attendance; 
and more than 6 of 10 for instructional practices. Each 
of these represent an increase in the percentage of 
schools reporting monitoring in these areas in 1996-97. 

• The 27 charter states differ greatly in how they 
approach accountability, with some following a 
“centralized” state agency approach, others a “market- 
driven” approach, and still others a “district-based” 
approach that relies on local accountability within a 
framework of state testing. 

• More than 70 percent of charter schools (based on 
a selected sample of schools) said they made reports 
during the 1997-98 school year for accountability 
purposes to one or more constituencies, including their 
chartering agency, school governing board, state 
department of education, parents, the community, or 
private funders. 

• More than 9 of 10 charter schools used student 
achievement tests, augmented by other measures of 
student performance and school success, to make 
reports to their chartering agency, the school’s 
governing board, and/or parents. More than one-third 
of charter schools used at least seven measures of 
school performance, including standardized tests and 
other measures of student achievement, parent and 
student surveys, and behavioral indicators. 
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Gregg Garn 



The Thinking Behind Arizona's 
Charter Movement 



Arizona's charter school legislation — 
often cited as exemplary— Illustrates 
how three ideologies behind the 
movement play out In practical terms. 

■]r T^th U.S. policymakers increasingly receptive 
I / to new models of public education, charter 
schools have emerged as one of the most 
popular approaches to reform. Thirty-four states have 
approved charter school legislation, and a dozen others 
are debating this reform. Federal, state, and local policy- 



makers have jumped on the charter school bandwagon, 
in part because its proponents come from diverse 
constituencies, including Republicans, Democrats, 
teacher organizations, business groups, and parent asso- 
ciations. The uniting forces are a general concern with 
the academic performance of pupils in district public 
schools and a belief that charter schools can improve 
the situation. 

For charter school reform, like most education poli- 
cies, the devil is in the details. Proponents offer various 
rationales, and the rationale expressed in the legislation 
depends on which key actors— legislators, governors. 



interest groups, and others — have the most power to 
define the problem and design a remedial policy. 
Consequently, the dynamics of the debate change with 
every state context, and policies developed in one state 
differ dramatically from those created elsewhere. 

To understand the differences, it helps to look ac 
three underlying ideologies that motivate groups to 
support charter school reform— antibureaucracy, 
market-based education, and teacher professionalism — 
and to see how a specific state policy reflects these 
ideologies. Arizona’s charter school legislation, 
frequently cited as the least restrictive in the United 
States, provides a useful example. 

Antibureaucracy 

The antibureaucracy ideology 
contends that state education codes, 
frequently pushing 1 ,000 pages, 
combined with district rules and an 
expanding slate of federal regulations, 
are choking out innovation. By legis- 
lating an ever-growing number of “best 
practice” methods and penalizing any 
deviation, various agencies have created 
a top<lown system that preserves the 
status quo. Consequently, some charter 
school advocates “support the notion 
that educational innovations develop 
best from decentralized, bottom up 
sources” (Loveless &Jasin, 1998, p. 14). 
Policy provisions that allow charter 
schools to seek waivers from burden- 
some rules and regulations create the 
potential for “bottom up sources” to 
develop innovations that could ulti- 
mately increase academic achievement. 

Provisions in the Arizona charter school statute reflect 
the antibureaucratic intent of policymakers. The most 
obvious exempts charter schools from all state statutes 
and rules relating to schools, governing boards, and 
school districts. Charter schools still must comply with 
federal statutes and general state statutes that involve 
health, safety, and civil rights. But this blanket waiver 
releases charter schools from much of the bureaucratic 
pressure that district schools experience. 

In keeping with the antibureaucratic ideology, the 
Arizona Department of Education and the two state-level 
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sponsoring boards (the State Board of 
Education and the State Board for 
Charter Schools) have taken a hands-off 
approach to monitoring charter schools. 
Both sponsoring boards require charter 
schools to complete an annual written 
report demonstrating progress toward 
the objectives written in the charter 
contract, but there is no formal evalua- 
tion of this self-report. Moreover, neither 
board monitors compliance with the 
charter contract, and contact between 
the charter school and the sponsoring 
board may occur only once a year. 

The Arizona Department of Education 
has also lowered the reporting require- 
ments for financial record keeping. 
District schools must follow the 
Uniform System of Financial Records 
for reporting financial information. 
However, charter schools follow a 
modified version that requires less 
specificity, reducing the time spent on 
paperwork. In addition, 22 charter 
schools (all sponsored by the State 
Board for Charter Schools) have been 
granted a waiver from following either 
the Uniform System of Financial 
Records or the charter school version. 
These schools need follow only gener- 
ally accepted accounting principles. 

The Department of Education has 
also been passive in monitoring 
charter schools to compensate for 
the lack of central district oversight. 
Special education offers a prime 
example. Statistics for the 1995-96 
school year show that the 46 charter 
schools sponsored by state-level boards 
spent $503,707* on special education 
services out of $35,495,925 received 
from combined state and federal funds 
(Arizona Department of Education, 
1997). This amounted to 1.4 p>crcent of 
the charter school budget. District 
public schools spent slightly over 10 
percent of their total operating budgets 
on special needs services ($387,385,037 
of $3,805,813,156). 

Department of Education admmistra- 
tors did not monitor the charter schools 
to determine the causes of this discrep- 
ancy. Although the Special Education 
unit of the Department of Education has 
since developed an outreach program 
for charter schools, an increase in the 
number of charter schools and a decrease 



in staff mean that only 25 charter school 
visits will take place each year. 

Market-Based Education 

A second ideology driving charter 
school reform is a market-based 
hypothesis. Critics contend that district 
schools continue to exist regardless of 
educational outcomes because they 
have a monopoly on public school 
students. Charter schools are schools 
of choice; they do not have a captive 
population. Thus, if district and charter 
schools must compete for students, 
market forces will ensure that schools 
with improved student outcomes will 
retain students, proponents believe. 
Conversely, schools that fail to improve 
outcomes will close when enrollment 
declines. By injecting competition into 
the environment, some charter school 
advocates believe, the quality of the 
product, in this case education, will 
improve (Chubb & Moe, 1990). 

Instead of valuing teachers 
as professionals, some 
Arizona charter schools 
treat teachers like 
low-wage workers. 

Arizona policymakers have taken 
explicit steps to ensure a competitive 
market system. Purposely reducing the 
role of bureaucrats means that parents 
of charter school students have to take 
a more prominent role in school over- 
sight. No longer can a parent assume 
that personnel from the Arizona 
Department of Education are moni- 
toring what goes on in these public 
schools. This is precisely what 
supporters of the marked-based 
ideology envisioned — parents as the 
primary accountability mechanism. 

Legislators argued that parents and 
students should have as many choices as 
possible among charter schools, with 
selection based on a child’s educational 
needs. If a school meets their expecta- 
tions, parents will keep their children 
enrolled. Conversely, if parents are not 
satisfied, they will remove their chil- 



dren, enrollment will dwindle, and 
the school will close. This is how the 
system is supposed to work. 

Policymakers in Arizona noted that 
states with charter school policies 
permitting only district boards to 
approve new schools granted signifi- 
cantly fewer charters than states with 
legislation that included a state-level 
sponsoring board. Accordingly, they 
endowed the State Board of Education, 
which has responsibility for all public 
schools, to sponsor new charter 
schools. They then created a second 
state-level sponsoring board, the State 
Board for Charter Schools, that focuses 
solely on charter school issues. 

Policymakers placed few limits on the 
number of new schools that could be 
approved each year. The Arizona statute 
allows districts to sponsor an unlimited 
number of schools each year and enti- 
tles each state sponsoring board to 
approve 25 schools a year. 

Policymakers included two additional 
provisions to jump-start this educational 
market. First, any legal entity, including 
sole proprietorships, partnerships, not- 
for-profit corporations, and for-profit 
corporations, is eligible to receive a 
charter. Second, in addition to new 
start-ups and public school conversions, 
private schools may convert to charter 
school status. 

In creating this market, Arizona 
policymakers expected some charter 
schools to fail. To steady the emerging 
market and address concerns related to 
financial stability, they created a 
million-dollar stimulus fund for start-up 
capital. To defray start-up costs, each 
charter school may apply for up to 
$100,000 from the state fund each year 
for two consecutive years. 

Policymakers did not expect these 
grants to cover all the costs, so they 
added several amendments to increase 
the likelihood that charter school oper- 
ators could qualify for external financial 
support. For example, one amendment 
makes the charter school contract 
effective for 15 years. In contrast, most 
states allow a 3- to 5-year term before 
the charter school contract must be 
renewed. The Arizona provision allows 
charter school operators to project a 
longer revenue stream when securing 
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loans from private lenders. 

Arizona policy also gives charter 
school operators considerable flexibility 
in creating governing boards. The law 
requires each charter school to have a 
governing board but does not specify 
who must serve. Consequently, some 
governing boards may consist of as few 
as three individuals — including the 
director. Usually the director is a 
p>owerful figure, and the board defers to 
his or her judgment when making 
policy (Gam & Stout, 1998). 

Although democratic participation 
suffers, this type of governance makes 
good business sense. Many Arizona 
charter schools are chartered to individ- 
uals, and directors see themselves as 
business owners who are financially 
responsible if the school fails. This 
governance structure gives the charter 
school operator additional control over 
school operations and expenditures, 
promoting financial stability. 

The Arizona legislation states, “Any 
and all property accumulated by the 
charter school shall remain the property 
of the school.” This allows charter 
school operators to own the property 
purchased for the school. There is some 
worry that individuals will charter a 
school; use public tax dollars to buy 
land, buildings, and equipment; and, at 
the end of the 15-year contract, not 
renew the contract but still own the 
property. Despite the potential for ques- 
tionable use of public funds, policy- 
makers have been interested in allowing 
charter schools to have a solid financial 
backing as they seek external hmding. 

Two provisions contribute to the 
long-term financial stability of Arizona 
charter schools. One is the independent 
financial status granted to charter 
schools. Those sp>onsored by either state 
board are funded directly from the state 
treasury. Charter school operators are 
free to sp)end funds, contract, and incur 
debt with few restrictions. A second 
factor is current-year funding. In contrast 
to district public schools, whose funding 
is based on prior-year enrollment, state- 
sponsored charter schools receive 
funding on the basis of the enrollment 
in the current year. Financial autonomy 
and real-time funding increase the poten- 
tial for charter school stability. 
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The Arizona legislation has succeeded 
in increasing the number of educational 
choices for parents and students. Depart- 
ment of Education officials report that 
during the 1997-98 school year, approx- 
imately 25,000 students enrolled in 240 
charter school campuses— almost 5 
percent of Arizona’s total public school 
population. But the amazing statistic is 
the rate of growth. Enrollment climbed 
from approximately 7,000 during the 

1995- 96 school year to 17,000 in 

1996- 97 to 25,000 in 1997-98. 

Teacher Professionalism 

The third ideology, grounded in the 
notion of teacher professionalism, 
assumes that because of their expertise, 

I Charter schools are 
: schools of choice. 

teachers — not administrators — should 
make and implement decisions that 
affect learning in the classroom. Thus, 
for some proponents, charter schools 
are about valuing the expertise of 
teachers and giving them control over 
instruction — factors that could ulti- 
mately bring about increased student 
achievement (Budde, 1988). 

Although this ideology is behind 
many U.S. charter school policies, 
teacher professionalism was rejected in 
Arizona. In fact, one can argue that the 
Arizona charter school policy has 
devalued teacher professionalism. 
Charter school directors have tremen- 
dous autonomy when making personnel 
decisions. Charter school teachers are 
not protected by tenure provisions and 
can be hired and fired with minimal due 
process requirements. In addition, 
charter school teachers are not required 
to have state certification or even meet 
minimal educational standards. Thus, 
charter school directors can hire from a 
large pool of applicants. 

However, removing tenure protec- 
tions and basic competency standards 
affects the quality of the applicants. 
Instead of valuing teachers as profes- 
sionals, some charter schools treat 
teachers like low-wage workers. For 
example, one charter school with 

1998 
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multiple campuses paid teachers $9 an 
hour without overtime or benefits (Gam 
& Stout, 1998). Some of its teachers 
lacked college degrees. This example 
does not represent most charter schools 
in Arizona, but its existence illustrates 
the rejection of the teacher profession- 
alism ideology. 

Deconstructing the Monolith 

Although proponents of charter schools 
hold up Arizona’s policy as model legis- 
lation, those interested in this promi- 
nent reform should be aware of its 
underlying complexity. The “charter 
school movement” cannot be viewed as 
a single entity. Rather, an examination 
of the motivation behind charter school 
policies around the United States reveals 
significant differences. Far from being 
monolithic, the charter school move- 
ment reflects various, sometimes 
competing, ideologies. ■ 

' One charter school spent $217,760 of 
the $503,707 total (43.2 percent). 
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Charter School Reform 
In California 

Does It Meet Expectations? 



By Amy Stuart Wells and Research Associates, 
UCLA Charter School Study 



Front their study of II charter schools in 10 school districts across 
California, the authors conclude that, unless charter schools begin 
living up to some of the assumptions that have so far propelled 
them, it is time to reassess this magic bullet of school reform. 




T he charter school 

movement has taken the 
country by storm, leav- 
ing in its wake 33 state 
laws allowing parents, 
educators, or entrepre- 
neurs to create independ- 
ent schools that are pub- 
licly fiinded but free from 
many state and local reg- 
ulations. Charter school reform has been 
embraced by policy makers on both sides 
of the political aisle and by diverse groups 
of activists as one of the most promising 
solutions to the problems of public educa- 
tion.' 

The view of charter school reform as 
a solution rests on a set of claims about 
what charter schools can accomplish. Pro- 
ponents argue, for instance, that charter 
schools are held more accountable for stu- 
dent outcomes; enjoy greater freedom from 
the cumbersome public system; operate more 
efficiently; provide educational choices to 
parents and students, particularly those who 
typically have few choices in education; 
infuse healthy competition into a bureau- 
cratic and unresponsive public system; and, 
finally, model innovative practices for oth- 
er schools and educators. 

Today, nearly a decade after these claims 
were first made, researchers are beginning 
to question some of them as they relate to 
the day-to-day experiences of educators and 
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parents in charter schools and in nearby pub- 
lic schools. Our study of 17 charter schools 
in 10 school districts across California does 
just that, and this article presents some of 
our preliminary findings. 

We have learned, for instance, that de- 
spite the hard work and dedication of the 
founders and operators of charter schools 
and despite the impressive gains many have 
made under trying conditions, charter school 
reform, for the most part, falls short of the 
broad and comprehensive claims made by 
its advocates. 

We have learned that charter school re- 
form is a laissez-faire policy that allows 
people greater freedom but provides them 
with virtually no support. As a result, what 
charter school operators can accomplish 
is often related to the resources, connec- 
tions, and political savvy that they bring 
with them. Furthermore, without addition- 
al resources targeted toward the poorest 
communities, charter school operators have 
little power to overcome existing inequal- 
ities within the large and uneven public ed- 
ucation system. In fact, in some instances 
— e.g., when they employ admissions cri- 
teria — charter schools can even exacer- 
bate these inequalities. 

Over the past XA years, we met hun- 
dreds of satisfied charter school educators 
and parents who were proud of what they 
had accomplished thus far, even as many 
wondered how long they could sustain 
the energy and drive needed to keep their 
schools open. But the extent to which this 
reform will become systemic or will touch 
large numbers of those students tradition- 
ally served least well by the public edu- 
cation system is not yet clear. 

In fact, it might be that the broadest pos- 
sible impact of the charter school move- 
ment will be in moving the public educa- 
tion system further down the road toward 
privatization and quite possibly vouchers 
by forming hundreds of schools that are 
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increasingly dependent on private funds 
and better able to control who attends and 
who does not. We should note that this is 
not the result that all charter school sup- 
porters desire. Thus the issues of exactly 
how the successes and failures of charter 
school reform are measured and who de- 
fines the lessons learned have become in- 
creasingly important. 

The Salience of California 

In 1992 California became the second 
state, after Minnesota, to pass charter school 
legislation. During the 1997-98 school year, 
California was second only to Arizona in 
the number of charter schools (with 130 as 
opposed to 241 in Arizona) and first in the 
nation in the number of students enrolled in 
charter schools — nearly 50,(XX) or almost 
one-third of the national total of 166,000. 
Educators, policy makers, parents, and tax- 
payers across the country are interested in 
what Californians have learned from their 
state’s vast experience with charter school 
reform. 

The California law. The original 1992 
California law won the support of many 
charter school advocates because it includ- 
ed provisions considered important in the 
creation of lai^e numbers of charter schools. 
For instance, while only local school dis- 
tricts can grant charters in California, there 
is an appeals process through county boards 
of education. Under amendments to the 
legislation that were passed in the spring 
of 1998, charter petitioners may also ap- 
peal to the state board of education. 

There are two ways to create charter 
schools in California: 1) convert an exist- 
ing public school into a charter school, 
thereby creating a “conversion” charter 
school; or 2) form an entirely new school, 
thereby creating a “start-up” charter school. 
The 1992 California law allowed for 100 
charters statewide, although the state board 
has regularly waived this cap, allowing ad- 
ditional charter schools to open. The 1998 
amendments raised the cap to 250 charter 
schools forthe 1998-99 school year and 100 
more per year after that. The charter school 
law also waives most regulations of the 
California Education Code, except for those 
related to nondiscriminatory practices in 
admissions, to basic health and safety stan- 
dards, and to participation in the state as- 
sessment program (which has gone through 
several transformations since the charter 
school law was passed). 

Public funds for charter schools are 
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routed through the local charter-granting 
school districts, and charter schools are 
funded according to their ADA (average 
daily attendance) times the per-pupil amount 
of the “base revenue limit” of their dis- 
tricts. (“Base revenue limit” in California 
is the maximum amount of general purpose 
state and local revenue that a district can 
receive.) In addition, the charter schools 
are entitled to receive state and federal cat- 
egorical funds — e.g.. Title I or special edu- 
cation funds — for students who qualify. 
However, charter schools are not automat- 
ically eligible for any of the capital funds 
from state or local tax revenues. 

In addition, the California law origi- 
nally allowed charter schools to hire un- 
certified and nonunion teachers. Howev- 
er, the 1998 amendments require charter 
school teachers who teach core subjects 
to have a teaching credential or be work- 
ing toward attaining one. Union member- 
ship will remain optional. 

In the original legislation, a charter school 
proposal had to be signed by either 10% of 
the teachers in the school district or 50% 
of the teachers in an individual school. Un- 
der the new law, charter school petitions 
must be signed by 50% of the permanent- 
status teachers in an existing public school 
that is converting to charter status. For start- 
up charter schools, the petition can be signed 
by the parents of one-half of the pupils 
who will attend in the first year or by one- 
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half of the teachers needed to work in the 
new school. 

The law requires that charter schools 
be nonsectarian, and private schools can- 
not be converted into charter schools. How- 
ever, California charter schools are free to 
set admissions requirements “if applica- 
ble.” Such criteria could include anything 
from prior achievement to contracts re- 
quiring a specified number of hours of in- 
volvement on the part of parents or codes 
of conduct for students. The law also asks 
charter school applicants to state how they 
will achieve an enrollment that reflects the 
racial balance in their local school district. 

California charter schools at a glance. 
Some data are available on what charter 
school reform in California looks like so 
far. These data provide a broader context 
for our more focused study. For instance, 
a state-mandated evaluation of California 
charter schools found that about half of 
the charter schools in California are con- 
verted public schools and half are start- 
ups.^ The start-up charter schools tend to 
be smaller, averaging 244 students, while 
conversion charter schools average 620 
students. (The average public school in 
California enrolls 767 students.) 

Furthermore^ California charter schools 
are fairly evenly distributed across the state, 
although they are more likely to be in small 
towns (33%) or urban fringe/suburban ar- 
eas (28%) than in central cities (19%) or 
rural areas (13%). The other 7% said that 
they were located in more than one of these 
areas or that the categories were not appro- 
priate. Approximately 15% of California 
charter schools offer home-schooling pro- 
grams.^ 

In terms of student demographics, white 
students are overrepresented in California 
charter schools, while Latino students are 
underrepresented. For instance, while 40% 
of the students enrolled in California pub- 
lic schools are white and 40% are Latino, 
in charter schools 48% of the students are 
white and only 34% are Latino. The per- 
centages of African American and Asian 
students in the public schools and in char- 
ter schools are virtually the same,^ In ad- 
dition, RPP International found that 37% 
of the charter schools in California, as op- 
posed to 17% of the regular public schools, 
had student enrollments that were 80% to 
100% white.^ 

Furthermore, statewide averages regard- 
ing low-income students were similar for 
charter schools and regular public schools 
(43% for the former, 47% for the latter). 



But within-district comparisons show that 
74% of the charter schools have lower pro- 
portions of students eligible for the subsi- 
dized-lunch program than do the regular 
public schools in their local school districts.** 

Similarly, state-level data on limited- 
English-proficient (LEP) students show 
charter schools with an average of 20% LEP 
students, while regular public schools have 
an average of 24% LEP students. Within- 
district comparisons, however, show char- 
ter schools tend to have almost 8% fewer 
LEP students than the district average. State- 
wide data also show that charter schools en- 
roll almost the same percentages of special 
education students as the public schools 
(8% in charter schools versus 9% in public 
schools). However, start-up charter schools 
enroll far fewer special education students. 

These demographic data about Cali- 
fornia charter schools speak to the diver- 
sity within this reform movement and raise 
questions about who is served and where, 
about how similar charter schools are to 
the nearby public schools, and about how 
different charter schools are from one an- 
other. 

Findings from the UCLA 
Charter School Study 

In order to understand the experiences 
of people engaged in charter school re- 
form, we selected 10 districts that differed 
on several key factors, including size; ra- 
cial and socioeconomic diversity; location 
in an urban, rural, or suburban community; 
placement in the southern, central, or north- 
ern region of the state; and number, percent- 
age, and types of charter schools in oper- 
ation. Our sample consisted of five large 
urban districts, three districts that were 
mostly rural with some suburban housing, 
and two districts that were mostly subur- 
ban, though one included a rural section. 
All told, these 10 districts housed 39 char- 
ter schools or about one-third of the state 
total at the time we created the sample. 

We chose 17 charter schools within 
these districts for in-depth research, sam- 
pling once again for diversity along vari- 
ous dimensions such as dependent versus 
independent relationships with districts; 
grade levels served; size and demograph- 
ics of the student body; type or format of 
the school, including home-schooling and 
independent-study charters; philosophy of 
the school; and duration of the charter. The 
study included two suburban, five rural/ 
suburban, and 10 urban charter schools. 



Eight of the 17 were conversion charter 
schools, and nine were start-up charter 
schools. 

Data collection consisted of 462 semi- 
structured interviews with district officials; 
with charter school founders, leaders, teach- 
ers, parents, governance council members, 
and community supporters; and with edu- 
cators at nearby public schools. We also ob- 
served district and charter school meetings 
as well as classrooms in charter schools. 
Finally, we collected hundreds of district 
and charter school documents. 

Our goal as researchers was to examine 
some of the assumptions or stated claims 
about what charter school reform was sup- 
posed to accomplish and to see how they 
were playing out in the experiences of 
people in these diverse communities. 

Claim 1: Accountability 

One of the most consistently cited ben- 
efits of this reform is that charter schools 
are held accountable for student outcomes 
in ways that regular public schools are not. 
Thus a very compelling argument for char- 
ter school reform is that it moves schools 
away from the current rule-based account- 
ability system, driven by regulation of in- 
puts, and toward a system of outcome- or 
performance-based accountability, where- 
in schools that do not perform according 
to a set of standards are closed. Proponents 
of charter schools argue that, because char- 
ters are granted for a set period of time 
(usually about five years), schools can lose 
their charters if they do not meet their stat- 
ed educational goals.’ 

Yet what we learned from our visits to 
charter schools and districts across Cali- 
fornia is that talk of accountability is cheap. 
Actually implementing a system of ac- 
countability is another story. First, there 
are no consistent data on student outcomes 
for the first several years of charter school 
refonn in California. The California Learn- 
ing Assessment System was repealed in 
1994, which left the state with no test. Al- 
though a new, temporary assessment (the 
SAT-9) was implemented during the 1997- 
98 school year, in the interim different dis- 
tricts and charter schools used an array of 
assessment systems that were not compa- 
rable across sites or overtime. In fact, 14% 
of charter schools did not use any stan- 
dardized tests.** 

Furthermore, even if a standardized ac- 
countability measure did exist, very few 
“base-line” data are available for students 
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in charter schools. It is not very helpful to 
look at one-shot test scores from a char- 
ter school and compare them to data from 
a “similar” public school. As mentioned 
earlier, charter schools can establish re- 
quirements for parents and students who 
wish to enroll. Therefore, many, but not all, 
charter schools have a self-selected pool 
of students with parents who are more in- 
volved. 

Finally, “accountability” in the simplis- 
tic and technical sense of achieving nar- 
rowly defined student outcomes is not feas- 
ible with a reform like charter schools. Af- 
ter all, the central goal of the people who 
start such schools is to escape from an ed- 
ucation system that they perceive to be too 
prescriptive.® 

Accountable for what? As our study 
progressed, it became increasingly appar- 
ent to us that different people hope to ac- 
complish different ends via charter school 
reform. Thus the central question of ac- 
countability becomes. Accountable to what 
standards and for what student outcomes? 
When we asked charter school operators 
what they hoped to accomplish, their re- 
sponses reflected a wide range of dissatis- 
faction with the existing public school sys- 
tem. StiU, three .particularly salient themes 
did emerge: the desire for a specific cur- 
ricular focus, the desire for a safer envi- 
ronment, and the desire for more flexibil- 
ity in the use of public funds. 

The charter school founders who want- 
ed to create schools with a specific cur- 
ricular focus were driven by widely vary- 
ing views. Some were concerned that the 
public schools were not structured enough, 
while others thought that the public schools 
were too structured. Some believed that the 
public schools ignored the history and cul- 
ture of certain oppressed minority groups, 
while others felt that the public schools 
overemphasized multiculturalism. 

A founder of the Heritage Charter 
School* told us that, in the early planning 
stages, she met with several people from 
her ethnic community who were hopeful 
that the curriculum and instruction at the 
charter school would present history and 
culture from the point of view of the peo- 
ple in that community, not from the per- 
spective of mainstream public school text- 
books and curriculum. Other schools in our 
study were striving to implement a back- 



*A1I names of districts and schools have been 
changed to protect the identity and confidentiality 
of those we interviewed. 



to-basics curriculum that embraced a more 
“mainstream” notion of what knowledge 
is valued. Holding all these schools account- 
able to a single academic standard could 
be tricky. 

In terms of school safety, parents and 
educators at six schools in our study talked 
about students who enrolled in the char- 
ter schools because they did not feel safe in 
the large public schools. All these schools 
were either located in large urban school 
districts or drew students from adjacent 
urban districts. In five of these schools, the 
smaller size of the charter, coupled with 
the greater sense of community (often re- 
lated to a more homogeneous student pop- 
ulation), appeared to make the parents and 
students feel safer. Therefore, safety might 
be one of the factors for which some char- 
ter schools would hope to be held account- 
able. 

Finally, another major impetus for going 
charter is so that the school operators can 
have more control over how to spend mon- 
ey and how to manage funds. This means 
different things in different charter schools, 
but one of the more common goals men- 
tioned was to use the charter law to im- 
plement “flexible staffing” arrangements, 
which meant employing more part-time 
or less-expensive, nonunion teachers and 
staff. As one charter school administrator 
explained, “Money was lean. And we looked 
to some of our staffing models as the only 
way to accomplish some of the goals that 
we had.” 

Conversely, four of the charter schools 
in our study were started in part to bring 
new students — and thus new revenue — 
into the districts. At one of these schools 
— a home-schooling/independent-study 
charter — this new revenue allowed two 
district teachers to keep their jobs in the 
face of impending layoffs. 

The opportunity to reallocate funds to 
change their facilities was the impetus for 
two directors of conversion charter schools. 
One of these schools reallocated money 
to build a new building and the other to 
convert an empty lot into an athletic field. 

Thus the value of these alternatives will 
not be accurately measured by state-im- 
posed assessment. In fact, if you listen to 
charter school operators, there is no one 
standard to which all these schools ought 
to be held accountable because the schools 
are engaged in this reform to accomplish 
different ends. 

Accountable to whom? The other in- 
teresting dilemma regarding the account- 



ability of charter schools is the confusion 
regarding to whom these more autonomous 
schools are to be accountable. Some pro- 
ponents of charter reform talk about dif- 
ferent forms of accountability, including 
“market” accountability, which means that 
charter schools must be more responsive to 
the needs of parents who can simply “vote 
with their feet” and leave the schools.'® 

At the same time, the chartering doc- 
ument itself serves as a formal agreement 
between the charter school and the grant- 
ing agency. In theory at least, this agree- 
ment spells out the goals, purposes, and 
desired student outcomes of the charter. 
In reality, however, these outcomes are of- 
ten ill-defined. Thus charter-granting agen- 
cies, which in California are local school 
boards, are put in the difficult position of 
holding charter schools accountable to elu- 
sive goals at a time when state and district 
assessment systems are in flux. 

While all these issues vary from one 
district and one charter school to the next, 
both charter school operators and local 
school board members are often conflict- 
ed about issues of accountability. School 
board members tend to feel more com- 
fortable holding charter schools fiscally 
(as opposed to academically) accountable, 
and charter school operators often resist 
any effort to be held accountable to any- 
one other than the parents and communi- 
ty constituents they serve. Furthermore, 
some school boards find themselves un- 
der intense pressure to renew charters for 
schools that have garnered a lot of support 
from their local communities or from state 
charter advocates, regardless of the student 
outcomes the schools have shown. 

Claim 2: Autonomy and 
Empowerment 

The theory of charter school reform 
tells us that, in exchange for greater ac- 
countability, charter schools are granted 
greater autonomy from the rule-based ed- 
ucation system. Advocates see this au- 
tonomy as a key factor in charter school 
reform because it empowers educators to 
do what they think is best for students as 
opposed to what bureaucrats in the edu- 
cation system demand. In this way, char- 
ter schools, cut free from the constraints 
of the public system, will empower edu- 
cators to better meet the needs of stu- 
dents." 

Autonomy from districts. Certainly, the 
charter school operators we interviewed 
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stated that several aspects of the public 
system were constraining. But the degree 
to which charter schools sought autono- 
my from their school districts varied tre- 
mendously, even within a single district. 
The range of relationships with local dis- 
tricts extended from some very “depend- 
ent” charter schools (usually conversion 
schools), which had little more autono- 
my from districts than site-based managed 
schools, to extremely autonomous “inde- 
pendent” charter schools (mostly start-up 
schools), which operated almost as their 
own school districts. In between we found 
large numbers of schools with varying de- 
grees of autonomy depending on what as- 
pect of their operations we examined. 

This variability in charter school auton- 
omy stems from the particular needs and 
demands of the individual charter schools 
and from the requirements and responsi- 
bilities that each school district defines 
for itself. In reality, while some charter 
schools want to be autonomous and inde- 
pendent, when trouble, questions, and con- 
troversy erupt, they often turn to the school 
district bureaucracy for help. 

We defined levels of charter school au- 
tonomy on four measures: support and ad- 
vice from district personnel, district-level 
services, alternative (nondistrict) sources 
of services and support, and hiring and 
firing of educators. Interestingly enough, 
many of the more “independent” charter 
schools in our study tended to function with 
a great deal of autonomy on the last three 
of these four measures, but not necessari- 
ly on the first. That is, some of the most 
savvy charter school operators have man- 
aged to gamer a great deal of support from 
their districts while at the same time main- 
taining the ability to pick and choose among 



the other areas of autonomy, taking what 
they need and opting out of what they don’t. 

Empowerment for teachers. In terms of 
empowering educators by providing great- 
er autonomy, we learned that there are in- 
deed empowering aspects of charter school 
reform for teachers, although these aspects 
are not always directly related to the degree 
of autonomy charter schools have from 
their school districts. For instance, the fact 
that many charter schools are small schools 
and thus often have smaller classes made 
working conditions deeply satisfying for 
many teachers in our study. At the same 
time, the teachers told us that these small 
schools also make substantial demands 
on teachers’ time and energy that may be 
difficult to keep up with over many years. 

Furthermore, charter school teachers 
are proud of their commitment to these 
new schools, which, they say, distinguish- 
es them from their counterparts in more 
traditional settings. Yet in terms of instruc- 
tional practices — classroom organization, 
curriculum, pedagogy, and so on — we 
found that the majority of charter school 
teachers employ techniques that they used 
before coming to these schools. Thus, while 
charter school teachers enjoy new relation- 
ships with colleagues and students, the in- 
structional core remains similar to that in 
regular public school settings. Of course, 
there are notable exceptions to this rule 
among a handful of small, start-up char- 
ter schools that have maintained an over- 
arching instructional focus. 

With respect to credentialing and union 
membership — two important areas in 
which charter schools have potential au- 
tonomy from the existing system — char- 
ter schools may not represent a radical de- 
parture. Although charter schools routine- 
ly reserve the right to hire teachers who 
do not have formal training in education 
(at least until the new legislative amend- 
ments are enacted), teaching credentials are 
still valued in nearly all the charter schools 
we studied because they provide the schools 
with additional status. 

Finally, we learned that the appearance 
of charter schools, at least in California, 
does not necessarily spell the demise of 
teacher unions. Instead, we found that, with 
one exception, conversion schools that were 
unionized prior to their switch to charter 
status remained unionized. Teachers in these 
schools were generally adamant about main- 
taining their union ties. Conversely, the staffs 
of start-up schools that had no union pres- 
ence at their inception did not choose to 



join unions. In other words, charter school 
educators place different degrees of value 
on maintaining autonomy from the union. 
While some find this autonomy empow- 
ering, others are concerned that the lack 
of protection that a union can provide will 
prove more disempowering in the end. 

Claim 3: Efficiency 

Charter schools in most states receive 
less public funding for actual operations 
than do the regular public schools, if for 
no other reason than that most of them — 
particularly new, start-up chauter schools 
— must pay for their facilities out of their 
per-pupil operating costs. The ability to 
operate with less public support is simply 
assumed by some chanter school propo- 
nents as proof of how education can be 
carried out for less money. 

The California chairter school law is in 
synch with this claim of greater efficien- 
cy because there are pockets of public 
funds, including capital funding, that char- 
ter schools are not necessarily entitled to. 
Moreover, as mentioned above, the Cali- 
fornia law stipulates that charter schools 
will receive funding equal to the “base 
revenue limit” per pupil for the district in 
which they are located, plus some state 
and federal categorical funds for eligible 
students. 

Public funds. Because public funding 
for all California charter schools (with a 
few exceptions) is funneled through local 
school districts, the actual amount of mon- 
ey the schools receive — like virtually every 
other aspect of this reform — is highly de- 
pendent on the local district context. In 
other words, much of what charter schools 
receive from their local districts depends 
on the relationship between the charter 
school and the district, on the political 
savvy of the charter directors, and on dis- 
trict policies about what the charter schools 
deserve. 

Dependent charter schools are typical- 
ly funded in the same manner and at the 
same level that they were before they be- 
came charter schools. Independent char- 
ter schools, both conversion and start-up 
schools, have entered into entirely new 
funding agreements with their districts. 
Through tliis negotiation process they may 
reach an agreement with the district to re- 
ceive a higher base revenue limit than they 
would have received otherwise or to re- 
ceive more funds from state categorical 
programs. 
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For example, one charter school in our 
study is receiving a higher base revenue 
limit than the other charter school in the 
district because the director applied po- 
litical pressure to the district administra- 
tor in charge of finance. In another in- 
stance a charter school principal was able 
to obtain both an initial start-up grant and 
a loan from the district because she lob- 
bied the school board and was able to 
wield political clout in the community.'^ 

Thus it is clear that charter schools do 
receive different amounts of public fund- 
ing. Nevertheless, charter schools tend to 
have lower levels of public support, es- 
pecially in the area of capital funding. This 
lack of capital funding is an important is- 
sue, especially for new start-up charter 
schools because they do not have a build- 
ing to begin with. All eight conversion char- 
ter schools in our study were allowed to 
remain in the district-owned buildings that 
they occupied before going charter; only 
one school paid any rent for this space. 
But the start-up charter schools in our study 
had to locate and rent space. These rents, 
which ranged from $1 (in a donated build- 
ing) to $3,000 per month, were paid out of 
the per-pupil operating budgets — money 
that other schools could use for daily op- 
erating expenses. 

Private funds. But public funding is on- 
ly one part of the balance sheets of charter 
schools. The need to tap into private sourc- 
esof funds — either conununity-based or 
corporate or foundation money — is great, 
especially for start-up charter schools. In 
some schools we studied, as much as 40% 
of the operating revenue came from pri- 
vate funds. In this way, charter school re- 
form is, in part, a form of privatization of 
public education. It allows government to 
pay less per child overall for education.'^ 

What makes this reliance on private fund 
raising particularly problematic is that dif- 
ferent charter schools have dramatically 
different access to such resources. Using 
connections to get the information, polit- 
ical support, and needed materials from 
those who have them often becomes the 
central means by which charter schools ob- 
tain what they need. Of course, some schools 
— particularly those in wealthy communi- 
ties — have greater access to these resourc- 
es than others.'^ 

Thus we learned that charter schools, 
depending on their location and access to 
private resources, use a number of strate- 
gies to gamer social, political, financial, 
and material support. Charter schools in 



wealthier areas are able to obtain more 
community-based resources, while char- 
ter schools in poor communities are often 
forced to rely on corporate and other ex- 
ternal support. In several instances the need 
to generate funds increased the workload 
of an already-strapped staff because extra 
funding came with extra demands that took 
charter school educators away from devel- 
oping their vision of a truly community- 
based school. While this happens to some 
extent in all charter schools and in regu- 
lar public schools as well, the problem is 
exacerbated in the charter schools in poor 
communities that are struggling to remain 
fiscally viable. 

Leadership. Finally, our study revealed 
that charter schools are highly dependent 
on another critical resource: a “visionary” 
and well-connected leader. In fact, behind 
14 of the 17 charter schools we studied was 
at least one well-connected, strong leader 
who provided a central catalyst for reform 
at that site. Although the roles these lead- 
ers played in the reform effort varied de- 
pending on the school communities they 
served and on whether the schools were 
start-up or conversion schools, these lead- 
ers proved central to moving charter re- 
form forward. 

What struck us as “strong” about these 
leaders was their ability to draw togeth- 
er diverse local constituencies — parents, 
community members, and teachers — and 
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to network outside the immediate school 
community. The charisma, connections, and 
business savvy of these leaders, particular- 
ly the leaders of start-up charter schools, 
proved to be crucial. The networks these 
leaders used not only enabled them to gain 
political support from district officials but 
also allowed them to tap into resources to 
aid in the success of their schools. Many 
business-savvy leaders were also able to 
use their knowledge of budgets and school 
finance to maximize both the school’s ex- 
isting resources and those they acquired. 

Claim 4: Choice for Parents 

As publicly funded schools of choice, 
charters are said to provide greater educa- 
tional access to disadvantaged groups that 
have traditionally had the fewest choices 
in education. In this way charter school 
reform is said to empower parents as well 
as educators.'* 

We have learned from our study that, 
while charter school reform seems to pro- 
vide some families increased educational 
choices, it also gives charter schools great- 
er latitude to choose which parents and 
students they will accept. Through various 
mechanisms — such as recruitment and 
enrollment requirements for children and 
parents — charter schools have more pow- 
er than most public schools to shape their 
educational communities. 
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These mechanisms often make it more 
difficult for parents to choose a charter 
school than it is for them to enroll their 
children in the nearby public school. And 
this aspect of charter school operations 
raises questions about whether the parents 
served by charter schools in a given com- 
munity are necessarily those who have had 
the fewest choices in the past. Our data 
indicate that powerful self-selection is tak- 
ing place in many charter schools, in terms 
of both families choosing schools and 
schools choosing families. 

The process by which charter schools 
maintain some control over enrollment be- 
gins with word-of-mouth recruitment ef- 
forts and the networks through which the 
schools are publicized and information about 
them is disseminated. Charter schools have 
the flexibility to target specific communi- 
ties, whether they are defined by location 
of residences, racial/ethnic composition, 
language proficiency, or certain “at-risk” 
characteristics. 

Admissions requirements and process- 
es constitute another way in which char- 
ters have more say than other public schools 
regarding who enrolls. Because California 
law allows charter schools to establish ad- 
missions criteria “if applicable,” most of 
the charters in our study had some sort of 
admissions criteria. These ranged from 
specifying which students have priority 
(e.g., siblings, children of staff, and so on) 
to determining which students (and par- 
ents) seem to fit well into the charter and 
are likely to succeed in that particular ed- 
ucational community.” 

Furthermore, about three-quarters of the 
charter schools in California require par- 
ents to sign contracts stipulating what is ex- 
pected of them and of their children.'* The 
scope of these contracts varies, although 
about 40% specify that parents must be 
involved at the school in various capacities 
for a certain number of hours per month 
or per year. Some charter schools also re- 
quire students to sign contracts regarding 
appropriate behavior. 

These contracts and the control they 
provide the school in terms of who attends 
and who is asked to leave are frequently 
cited as one of the main benefits of char- 
ter reform. In 1 3 of the 1 7 charter schools 
we studied, there has been a concerted ef- 
fort on the part of the educators and involved 
parents to define what is distinctive about 
their schools and to identify it in a way that 
helps prospective families know whether 
they will be a good “fit.”''* 



The issue of who is able to choose a 
charter school is also affected by transpor- 
tation. Very few school districts provide 
transportation to charter schools, and those 
that do so generally provide it only for stu- 
dents at conversion schools. 

Finally, who can choose a charter school 
depends on the disciplinary requirements 
for students enrolled and on the expulsion 
practices employed. We found that, in most 
of the charter schools we studied, these 
requirements tended to be more stringent 
than those in the regular public schools. 

The mechanisms that charter schools use 
to shape their school comihunities strong- 
ly affect who enrolls and who doesn’t Even 
when charter school operators are seeking 
a racially diverse student body, the racial 
makeup of the local community, coupled 
with the lack of transportation for students, 
makes it almost impossible to achieve this 
goal. Although the California charter school 
legislation states that charter schools should 
reflect the racial makeup of their school 
districts, there seems to be little monitor- 
ing of this aspect of the law. 

In fact, in 10 of the 17 charter schools we 
studied, at least one racial or ethnic group 
was over- or underrepresented by 15% or 
more in comparison with the local districts’ 
racial makeup. In nine of these schools, 
the percentages were off by more than 15% 
for two or more racial or ethnic groups. 

This finding, combined with data from 
the state and federal reports cited above,“ 
should raise a different set of accountabil- 
ity concerns with regard to charter schools. 
But perhaps more important than the ra- 
cial/ethnic balance of the charter schools 
is the issue of whether or not they will at- 
tract the most involved parents. 

Claim 5: Infusing Competition 

A critical aspect of charter school re- 
form, according to many of its supporters, 
is that it will infuse more competition in- 
to the public education system, forcing all 
schools to be more responsive to the de- 
mands of parental consumers. This claim 
resonates with broader proposals for mar- 
ket-based reforms, such as vouchers, de- 
regulation, and privatization. The funda- 
mental argument is that competitive mar- 
kets are more democratic than large gov- 
ernment-run bureaucracies.^' 

Our data do not support the argument 
that charter schools will have a major im- 
pact by infusing competition into an other- 
wise monopolistic public school bureaucra- 



cy. Because many of the schools and dis- 
tricts we studied were facing severe over- 
crowding as a result of an influx of stu- 
dents, the loss of enrollment was not an 
issue. Instead, in some schools, the issue 
was which students and parents were leav- 
ing the regular public schools to attend 
charter schools. 

In some districts in our study, the im- 
pact of charter schools on the nearby pub- 
lic schools was perceived to be negative 
because of the charters’ ability to admit 
only those students whose parents were 
willing to sign contracts and to commit a 
certain number of hours of volunteer time. 
This meant that the nearby public schools 
were educating the students who had not 
been admitted to or had been asked to leave 
the charter schools. Rather than view this 
situation as fair competition, the educa- 
tors in the regular public schools saw the 
charter schools as having an unfair advan- 
tage. Rather than spurring the competitive 
instincts of these noncharter educators, the 
perception of an unfair advantage caused 
them to shrug their shoulders. 

Thus we found little evidence that pub- 
lic schools were doing things differently 
as a result of the increased competition 
brought on by charter school reform. How- 
ever, a longitudinal study of some years’ 
duration would be needed to truly assess 
such an impact. 

Claim 6: Models of Innovation 

Because charter schools are subject to 
minimal regulation, it is assumed that they 
will empower educators to better meet the 
needs of their students and that charter 
schools’ approach to education will be more 
innovative. Proponents argue that such in- 
novation, particularly as it relates to teach- 
ing and classroom-level change, can be 
shared with educators in the regular pub- 
lic schools, thereby fostoing positive change 
and reform throughout the education sys- 
tem.^^ 

This last claim runs counter to the com- 
petition claim because it is difficult to un- 
derstand how schools that are intended to 
compete with one another will interact col- 
laboratively. We found that neither effect 
was playing out in any systematic way in 
the districts we studied. For the most part, 
the relationships between the charter schools 
and the regular public schools in their dis- 
tricts were either nonexistent, benign, or 
poor. In short, charter schools were not hav- 
ing much of a direct impact of any kind 
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on local public schools. 

When we looked for evidence of a pos- 
itive school-level impact across charter 
and public schools, educators in both types 
of schools and in school district offices told 
us that there was virtual ly none. We found 
that there tended to be a lack of commu- 
nication between the two types of schools 
anyway, and this was exacerbated when 
the charter schools operated more inde- 
pendently or had originally been set up to 
compete with public schools. Rather than 
being helpful in terms of improving edu- 
cation for all students, this sense of com- 
petition created antagonistic relationships 
between the two kinds of schools. To the 
extent that charter schools were more in- 
novative in the areas of curriculum and 
instruction, organization, or use of funds 
— and some were more innovative in these 
areas than others — what they were learn- 
ing was not being shared with the public 
schools. 

In two of the districts we studied, the 
charter schools had a different kind of im- 
pact on the regular public schools. They 
served as money makers (or potential mon- 
ey makers) for their local school districts 
by bringing in large numbers of students 
and their funding from other districts. As 
much as 15% of this funding was paid to 
the local districts in the form of overhead 
(a practice that will be limited by the new 
amendments). In these cases, the charter 
schools had a positive impact on the local 
public schools by generating new revenue 
that benefited students in all the schools 
in those districts. 

While there is evidence from our study 
that some of the school districts are chang- 
ing their operations as a result of working 
with charter schools^ — a finding support- 
ed by other charter school research^'’ — the 
impact of charter school reform on the broad- 
er public system, particularly at the school 
level, seems limited and isolated. 

Conclusion 

We have learned that, with few excep- 
tions, the people who work in and send 
their children to charter schools are in- 
credibly committed to these schools and 
their purposes. Moreover, we have seen 
charter schools that have accomplished 
amazing feats in the face of limited pub- 
lic funding. Yet for all the excitement and 
sense of accomplishment in these charter 
schools, when we stepped back to look at 
the bigger picture of what this reform means 



to the laiger public, we became concerned. 

For instance, there was little evidence 
that charter schools were more account- 
able for student outcomes. Charter schools 
were not always more autonomous, and, 
while some educators were more empow- 
ered, this did not often affect what was 
happening in classrooms. The efficiency 
claim is tricky because, while many char- 
ter schools had fewer (although not the 
same) public resources, they tended to sup- 
plement them to whatever extent they could 
with private resources. Thus they were not 
necessarily more efficient, although they 
were usually more privatized — which of- 
ten meant that those in wealthy commu- 
nities had more. 

In addition, in many of these districts, 
the students left behind in the regularpub- 
lic schools were perceived to be more like- 
ly to be those with the least-involved and 
least-outspoken parents or those who ex- 
hibited more troublesome behavior. Thus 
the claim that charter schools would spur 
competition was weakened by the notion 
that they enjoyed “unfair advantages.’' And 
the claim that charter schools would serve 
as models of innovation was undermined 
by the lack of communication between char- 
ter schools and regular public schools (not 
to mention lack of actual classroom-level 
innovation in charter schools). 

Perhaps the only consistent area in which 
charter schools remain clearly ahead of the 
pack is the introduction of market forces 
into education and the privatization of the 
public education system. Unless charter 
schools begin living up to some of the as- 
sumptions that have so far propelled them, 
it is time to reassess this magic bullet of 
school reform. And this time we need to 
ask harder questions about equity and equal 
opportunities. 
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First Lessons: Charter Schools as Learning Communities 



by Priscilla Wohlstetter and Noelle C. Griffin 

T wenty-eight states, over the past six years, have 
authorized the creation of charter schools as an 
alternative form of public education. Charter 
schools are seen as opportunities to create high- 
performing learning communities, with improved student 
performance and other positive results as the goals of these 
new institutions. 

The creation of high-performing learning communities is 
central to the success of charter schools, but we need to 
know if these schools, as currently constituted under their 
enabling legislation, are capable of creating such learning 
communities. We want to know what elements help to build 
or to obstruct these learning communities. To answer these 
questions. Consortium for Policy Research in Education 
(CPRE) researchers became acquainted with the founders, 
teachers and administrators in 17 charter schools in Bos- 
ton, Los Angeles and Minneapolis/St. Paul. 

Charter schools provide, within the public education sys- 
tem, a new governance structure that is freed from most 
district and state regulations. Charter schools are intended 
to increase consumer choice within the public education 
system. And, most importantly, charter schools are meant 
to encourage innovation in teaching and learning practices 
in order to improve student performance. A 1 995 survey of 
charter school founders, conducted by the Education Com- 
mission of the States, reported that “better teaching and 
learning for all kids,” “running a school according to cer- 
tain principles and/or philosophy,” and “innovation” were 
the top three reasons for starting a charter school.’ 



Charter schools differ from regular schools in important 
ways, most notably in their autonomy from state and dis- 
trict regulations and requirements. Charter schools also dif- 
fer from one another, in that each charter school is gov- 
erned by its own charter spelling out its particular structure 
and programs. 

The ability of charter schools to get their programs up and 
running, and to sustain these programs has varied from 
school to school. The charter schools’ impact on student 
achievement presumably varies as well, but is unclear due 
to insufficient or inadequate evaluations. Still, charter 
schools have been in existence long enough to look for les- 
sons from their experiences. 

Unlike many recent studies of charter schools that focus on 
the fiscal, legal and bureaucratic issues they face, this issue 
of CPRE Policy Briefs examines the goals and implemen- 
tation issues specifically related to teaching and learning. 
This policy brief summarizes, “Creating and Sustaining 
Learning Communities: Early Lessons from Charter 
Schools,” a study by Priscilla Wohlstetter and Noelle C. 
Griffin which explored how learning communities were cre- 
ated and sustained in 17 charter schools in one city in each 
of three states: in Los Angeles, California; Boston, Massa- 
chusetts; and Minneapolis/St. Paul, Minnesota. 

This study was based on the assumption that strong learn- 
ing communities enhance student performance.^ CPRE re- 
searchers conducted focus group discussions with charter 
school founders, administrators and teachers, and reviewed 
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the charter school proposals, demo- 
graphic and assessment data and other 
documents for each of the 17 charter 
schools. This study examined: 

• How school missions were devel- 
oped and translated into classroom 
practice; 

• How charter schools learned from 
what they were doing; and 

• What factors were likely to pro- 
duce high-quality teaching and 
learning in charter schools. 

The CPRE researchers identified four 
building blocks used by the charter 
schools, some more successfully than 
others, to create and sustain learning 
communities: the school’s mission; the 
school’s instructional program; the 
school’s accountability system; and the 
school’s leadership. The information 
gathered during this study suggests 
that certain enabling conditions may 
contribute to a charter school’s effec- 
tiveness in creating and sustaining its 
learning community. 

Charter School 
Building Block: The 
School Mission 

The school mission is the foundation 
from which everything else in a school 
is derived. When the mission is clear 
and specific, a school is better able to 



translate its mission into practice. In 
many of the charter schools studied, 
the mission grew out of strong, pas- 
sionate feelings about schools and edu- 
cation, and as the schools evolved, the 
mission helped to sustain the interest, 
participation and commitment of 
teachers, parents and students. The 
mission statement is sometimes used 
to communicate fundamental beliefs 
and expectations to job candidates and 
prospective students. 

The prior experience of those involved 
in drafting the school’s mission state- 
ment and charter appears to affect the 
ease with which they made the transi- 
tion from vision to operational school. 
Smoother transitions from mission to 
practice were made by those who had 
prior instructional and managerial ex- 
perience in schools. Charter schools 
converted from pre-existing schools 
and those connected with national re- 
form efforts had easier times getting 
started because of their prior experi- 
ence. Inexperienced founders, regard- 
less of their commitment, had more 
difficulty proceeding once their char- 
ters were approved because of their 
lack of know-how. 

Schools in which staffs solicited input 
or feedback about their schools’ mis- 
sion statements from key stakehold- 
ers — teachers, parents and students — 
had fewer conflicts later with those 
stakeholders. The California charter 
law mandates teacher involvement; the 



California charter schools in the study 
generally included more stakeholders 
in developing their missions. 

The 17 charter schools examined by 
CPRE researchers had remarkably 
similar themes in their mission state- 
ments despite differences in how the 
statements were developed, the 
makeup of their student populations, 
or the levels of schooling provided. 
These common themes included: pre- 
paring students for a changing society 
in the 2P century; technology pre- 
paredness; and consideration of the 
“whole student” in terms of his or her 
academic, emotional and social devel- 
opment. 

Many of the charter schools in the 
sample adopted mission statements 
which were too broad and lacked 
specificity. Some of these schools 
faced problems later when they at- 
tempted to translate their missions into 
specific curricular or assessment prac- 
tices, or to provide staff members with 
direction about teaching and learning. 

Charter School 
Building Block: The 
Instructional Program 

A high-quality instructional program 
clearly describes the school’s curricula 
and pedagogy, and details how teach- 
ers lead all students to perform at high 
levels. Few representatives of the char- 
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ter schools included in this study, how- 
ever, described well-articulated and 
integrated instructional programs or 
consistent, content-based professional 
development systems. 

The instructional program should fol- 
low directly from the school mission. 
Vague school missions made it more 
difficult for many of these schools to 
develop coherent instructional pro- 
grams. Short time frames for getting 
instructional programs operational 
exacerbated the problem, particularly 
in charter schools that were not con- 
versions of pre-existing district 
schools. 

Many charter school participants ex- 
pressed a strong desire to create their 
own instructional programs. The 
“make versus buy” dilemma was com- 
mon to many of the schools studied, 
but because of time constraints, most 
used curricula developed by educators 
and reformers outside their schools, or 
combined curricular pieces from dif- 
ferent sources. The majority of schools 
purchased parts or all of their instruc- 
tional programs rather than creating 
them, and they faced challenges in in- 
tegrating their unique school missions 
and ideas about education with the off- 
the-shelf materials. For example, one 
middle school’s mission emphasized 
an integrated, holistic curriculum with 
real-world applicability but, early on 
when they felt the pressure to put a 
program in place, adopted the “Uni- 
versity of Chicago Math” and “Mon- 
tana Math” programs despite the fact 
that the curricula contradicted the 
school’s philosophy of not teaching 
math as a separate subject. Schools 
that devoted more preparation and ef- 
fort to finding instructional programs 
more consistent with their school mis- 
sions were better able to integrate their 
mission and instructional program. 
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About one-third of the charter school 
staffs created their instructional pro- 
grams from scratch, often doing so as 
they went along. This approach was 
most characteristic of the charter 
schools in Minnesota where the 
schools served at-risk or dropout stu- 
dent populations, and tended to be 
smaller. 

The charter schools in this study em- 
phasized some similar instructional 
approaches. These common charac- 
teristics included: 

• Low student-to-staff ratios and 
small class sizes (Class size ranged 
between ten and twenty students 
in the three charter schools with 
more than 1,000 students; in 
schools of fewer than 100 students, 
class sizes often included ten or 
fewer students.) 

• Personalized learning, such as de- 
veloping individualized learning 
plans for students 

• Interdisciplinary approaches that 
use “real-world” projects 

• A focus on integrating the school 
with the community (Examples in- 
clude: school-business partner- 
ships, community service require- 
ments for graduation, involvement 
of parents and other community 
members as tutors.) 

Curriculum decisions sometimes in- 
volved broad groups of stakeholders 
in committees, task forces, grade-level 
teams or subject-area teams. All the 
California charter schools in the sample 
were conversions of school-based 
management district schools, which 
may explain why they created formal 
decision-making structures. Several 
other charter schools in the sample had 
no decision-making structures in place 
when they opened their doors. 



The professional culture for educators 
across the charter schools was an 
eclectic mix, often characterized by 
high levels of professionalization and 
commitment but, at the same time, 
many instances where teachers 
seemed to ignore existing professional 
knowledge and expertise. 

Teachers in the charter schools gen- 
erally expressed a strong sense of col- 
lective responsibility for instruction at 
their schools, regardless of faculty 
size. They recognized the importance 
of continuous improvement, open and 
collective problem-solving, and reflec- 
tion about classroom practice. Al- 
though informal collaboration among 
teachers on matters of teaching and 
learning appeared to be common, 
there were few formal structures for 
collaboration. Dialogue among teach- 
ers was not usually systematic, rather, 
it depended on individuals’ taking the 
initiative to visit with colleagues. 

Underlying certain curriculum deci- 
sions made in the charter schools there 
was often an assumption of expertise: 
teachers have the expertise; all they 
need is a good curriculum. At one 
middle school, for example, after math 
manipulatives and math games were 
selected, it was just assumed that 
teachers would know what was ex- 
pected without any organized or on- 
going training. One elementary school 
purchased Hirsch’s core classical cur- 
riculum, but rejected the recom- 
mended training. 

Few focus group participants reported 
any consistent system of professional 
development, either to provide train- 
ing or ongoing planning time so teach- 
ers could gain the knowledge and 
skills needed to implement the cur- 
riculum effectively. When time was 
set aside for professional develop- 
ment, it tended to be used more for 
planning and school culture-building 
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than for helping teachers to master new 
skills related to curriculum and in- 
struction. 

Some of the charter schools that con- 
verted from existing public schools 
were exceptions to this lack of sys- 
temic attention paid to professional 
development. Focus group partici- 
pants from conversion schools were 
more likely than those from start-up 
schools to say that their schools at- 
tempted to use professional knowledge 
in making curricular decisions. One 
conversion school created a curricu- 
lum committee to investigate curricu- 
lar changes; another conversion school 
hired a “standards consultant” to in- 
form teachers about national and dis- 
trict standards. Another former school- 
based management school required 
staff members to attend professional 
development retreats on specific cur- 
ricular changes each semester, then 
monitored the extent to which the par- 
ticular curriculum change was imple- 
mented in the classrooms. 



Charter School 
Building Block: The 
Accountability System 

One of the basic premises of charter 
schools is that they should be allowed 
greater autonomy in exchange for 
greater accountability for results.^ A 
charter school accountability system 
requires performance standards for 
judging whether or not the school 
meets its goals; assessment strategies 
for evaluating student performance; 
and consequences— either rewards or 
sanctions — based on the school’s suc- 
cess or failure in meeting its goals. 

The accountability requirements of the 
agencies sponsoring the charter 
schools in the three states studied, 
however, were relatively weak. The 
states required assessment information 
but rarely required clear performance 
standards or established conse- 
quences. Sponsoring agencies have 
focused to date more on standards of 



fiscal management and, to a lesser de- 
gree, on general probity and scandal 
avoidance than on reasonable progress 
toward schools’ meeting their own stu- 
dent goals.^ 

Massachusetts is considered one of the 
states with the most stringent account- 
ability requirements. Massachusetts 
charter schools are subject to one-day 
evaluation site visits, and the success 
of the academic program is one of 
three evaluation areas for charter 
schools. Massachusetts charters are 
subject to renewal every five years, but 
it is not evident what level of school 
performance is satisfactory for re^ 
newal, or whether the state can close 
a school for non-performance. 

Charter schools in the three states stud- 
ied — California, Massachusetts and 
Minnesota — are generally expected to 
establish their own performance goals 
and formal accountability systems, and 
to seek their approval from the spon- 
soring agencies. Out of necessity. 



Centralized vs. Decentralized Management: 
A Tale of Two Schools 



The experience of many charter schools in this study suggests that finding a balance between centralized and 
decentralized management is a critical issue. Focus group participants described this as an evolving process during 
the first few years, and noted it was easier to achieve a satisfactory balance early in a school’s life before structures 
become too entrenched or unwieldy. 

When an elementary school first converted to charter school status, school leaders attempted to involve all 
teachers and staff members, and parents to a certain extent, in every important decision. After three years of total 
inclusiveness, the participants felt that this process was slowing down their ability to make and implement decisions. 
They decided that everyone cannot manage every aspect of the school, and agreed to institute some top-down struc- 
tures so the school could function more effectively. 

When a new secondary charter school first opened, the staff attempted to make all decisions by full consensus 
but found that, in effect, they were not making any decisions at all. In the second year, the faculty shifted in the 
direction of wanting a school leader and more centralized decision-making structures. 
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many of the charter schools bought 
standardized testing materials, and fo- 
cus group participants expressed con- 
cern that the assessments were not tai- 
lored to their schools’ instructional pro- 
grams. What has emerged is a continu- 
ing dispute over standards for student 
performance: should the performance 
of charter schools be judged by the rela- 
tive improvement of their students based 
on the school’s unique mission and 
goals, or by state performance stan- 
dards like other public schools? Focus 
group participants also noted the diffi- 
culty in evaluating outcomes related to 
non-academic goals, such as students’ 
social and emotional development. 

The strongest feeling of accountabil- 
ity reported by the focus group par- 
ticipants was to the local school com- 
munity, particularly to parents and stu- 
dents. None of the schools studied had 
strong internal accountability systems 
in place, but many participants said 
they were working on developing a 
formal accountability system. In the 
meantime, these schools used informal 
progress reports, annual satisfaction 
surveys and student enrollment as key 
indicators to measure school effective- 
ness. 

Just as negative consequences of 
school failure are absent or unclear, so 
are positive rewards for good perfor- 
mance by a charter school. With one 
exception, neither charter schools nor 
their teachers received significant 
monetary rewards based on perfor- 
mance. More common were “soft” 
extrinsic rewards, such as faculty ap- 
preciation luncheons, recognition in 
school newsletters, and the like. The 
rewards of working in a charter school 
were mentioned more frequently by 
charter school teachers and adminis- 
trators; these rewards included profes- 
sional collaboration, greater control 







Growth of Charter Schools 

• Since 1991, when Minnesota passed the first charter school law, 28 states 
and the District of Columbia have passed some form of charter school 
legislation. 

• There are nearly 500 charter schools in operation in the United States, 
the majority of which are elementary schools. 

• Federal funding for charter schools increased from $6 million in 1 995 to 
$18 million in 1996 to $51 million in 1997. 

• Sixty-three percent of students who attend charter schools nationally are 
members of minority groups. 



over the school, and other positive work- 
ing conditions. 

Charter School 
Building Block: School 
Leadership 

School leadership is an important fac- 
tor in fostering effective teaching and 
learning. School leaders play multiple 
roles and often have to balance be- 
tween responsibilities related to mana- 
gerial and instructional leadership. 

Managerial and instructional respon- 
sibilities were divided in some of the 
charter schools in this study; in other 
schools one person or group was re- 
sponsible for both areas. Schools with 
the greatest autonomy from their dis- 
tricts were more consumed by mana- 
gerial decisions and day-to-day opera- 
tional issues, leaving less time to at- 
tend to issues of teaching and learn- 
ing. 

Focus group participants reported cer- 
tain characteristics common among 
school leaders. Charter school leaders 
often perceived themselves as having 
an “outlaw mentality,” coming from 
outside the public school system or 
having a willingness to fight the status 



quo in public education. Many charter 
school leaders shared a sense of en- 
trepreneurship in that they forged link- 
ages with resources outside the district, 
including professional networks, com- 
munity partnerships and new service 
providers. Representatives of the char- 
ter schools believed that leadership 
arose from collaboration between ad- 
ministrators and teachers, from teams 
of people working toward a common 
goal. 

Individuals involved in the initial de- 
sign and development of charter 
schools generally rejected hierarchical 
structures typical of the public school 
system and valued a more even distri- 
bution of power within the school com- 
munity. Designing the organizational 
structure at many of the charter schools 
studied was an evolutionary process 
in which participants struggled to find 
a balance between centralized and 
decentralized management structures. 
Desire for total staff inclusiveness in 
decision-making vied with concern 
about greater efficiency and more 
timely action. Very few school lead- 
ers had a strong professional under- 
standing of how to balance the pro- 
cess. Many charter school leaders had 
only teaching and no management ex- 
perience. Even administrators with 
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previous managerial experience found 
that running a charter school presented 
new challenges and demands. 

Enabling Conditions 

The charter schools examined in this 
study had varying degrees of success 
in putting into place their school mis- 
sions, instructional programs, account- 
ability systems, and effective leader- 
ship. The CPRE researchers conduct- 
ing this study identified three enabling 
conditions that help to explain this vari- 
ability: school power and autonomy; 
support networks and organizations; 
and supportive parents. These en- 
abling conditions also help to explain 
how charter schools might become 
more successful in creating and sus- 
taining learning communities, and 
what types of outside support might 
be made available to make charter 
schools more effective. 



Charter School 
Enabling Condition: 
School Power and 
Autonomy 

The charter schools with the greatest 
control over their budgets, personnel, 
school governance and curriculum 
were generally better able to create and 
sustain their learning communities. 
They used school funds in new ways 
tailored to specific school needs, in- 
cluding facilities, curricular materials, 
professional development, or mon- 
etary incentives for teachers. Charter 
schools with the greatest control ex- 
perimented with decision-making 
structures and changes in school-year 
and weekly schedules. They were bet- 
ter able to avail themselves of com- 
munity opportunities and resources, 
and to implement innovations in teach- 
ing and learning. Because they did not 
have to obtain district approval of their 



decisions, these schools seemed able to 
adopt new curricular programs or re- 
spond to problems more quickly. 

It might be expected, therefore, that 
the most successful charter school 
laws would be those that grant greater 
autonomy to charter schools. A great 
deal of autonomy, however, is not nec- 
essarily sufficient in and of itself. A 
strong organizational capacity in sup- 
port of teaching and learning is needed 
to make good use of increased au- 
tonomy. Schools having weak orga- 
nizational structures appeared to have 
more difficulty in capitalizing on their 
autonomy. Charter schools require tho.. 
authority to implement curricular and 
organizational changes, but they also 
need leaders with the professional 
background and capacity to harness this 
power. 



State Teaching and Learning Goals for Charter Schools 

California 

• Improve pupil learning 

• Increase learning opportunities for all pupils, with special emphasis on expanded learning opportunities for pupils 
identified as academically low-achieving 

• Encourage use of different and innovative teaching methods 

• Create new professional development opportunities 

Massachusetts 

• Stimulate the development of innovative programs in education 

• Provide opportunities for innovative learning and assessment 

• Provide teachers with a way to establish schools having alternative, innovative methods of instruction, school 
structure and management 

Minnesota 

• Improve pupil learning 

• Increase learning opportunities for pupils 

• Encourage use of different and i nnovati ve teaching methods 

• Create new professional opportunities for teachers, including the opportunity to be responsible for the school 
learning program 
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Charter School 
Enabling Condition: 
Support Networks and 
Organizations 

Charter schools received advice and 
support primarily from national edu- 
cation reform networks and from or- 
ganizations created specifically to as- 
sist charter schools. The national re- 
form networks generally provided help 
in the areas of curriculum and instruc- 
tion, often through professional devel- 
opment workshops. The workshops 
were not usually tailored to charter 
schools, but served both charter and 
non-charter schools belonging to the 
network. 

Charter school advocates often oper- 
ate charter school support organiza- 
tions that provide a variety of services: 
workshops; site visits; individual 
school assistance and assessments; 
opportunities for charter school staff 
members to share problems and prac- 
tices; outreach to the corporate and 
foundation community; legal research; 
and policy education about charter 
school laws and implementation is- 
sues. All three states studied had non- 
profit resource centers providing such 
technical assistance to prospective and 
operating charter schools. 

Neither the federal nor state govern- 
ments in California, Massachusetts 
and Minnesota, the three states in- 
cluded in this study, provided techni- 
cal assistance to charter schools, al- 
though federal and state policymakers 
in all three states were supportive of 
charter schools. States that enacted 
charter school laws usually established 
charter school units within their state 
departments of education. The main 
purpose of these units was not provid- 
ing technical assistance, but administer- 



ing the law, including oversight of the 
application process, and evaluating 
implementation of the law and account- 
ability systems. In contrast. Great Brit- 
ain started its version of charter schools 
and established an organization for the 
“grant-maintained” schools at the same 
time in 1989. This organization assisted 
schools as they moved to charter sta- 
tus, and provided technical assistance 
to the schools after they opened.^ 

Charter School 
Enabling Condition: 
Supportive Parents 

A base of supportive parents facilitates 
the creation of a charter school and 
nurtures its ongoing development. Pa- 
rental interest can be a driving force 
in inspiring the passion and creating 
the commitment to start a new school. 
After all, a group of interested con- 
sumers is necessary for a charter 
school to have students. In many of 
the charter schools in this study, par- 
ents provided a great deal of encour- 
agement and assistance in starting the 
school. In a few schools, however, 
parental interest quickly became per- 
ceived as parental meddling when par- 
ents protested curricular plans or took 
an active role influencing other school 
decisions. 

Overall, ongoing parental support and 
involvement was seen by the focus 
group participants as critical to the 
success of the charter schools. Parents 
volunteered for tutoring programs and 
school activities; participated in train- 
ing sessions, discussion groups and 
decision-making structures; donated 
time to improve facilities; and pro- 
vided financial support through 
booster clubs. The schools without this 
kind of parental support encountered 
noticeable difficulties. 



Conclusion 

It is hard work to design and operate a 
school focused on teaching and learn- 
ing. Charter school leaders naust learn 
to balance the demands of curricular 
issues with those associated with finan- 
cial, organizational and public relations 
issues.^ Our focus group discussions 
with charter school founders, adminis- 
trators and teachers suggested that the 
following factors were most likely to 
support the development of high-qual- 
ity teaching and learning: 

School Mission 

• A clear and specific school mis- 
sion 

• Involvement of key stakeholders 
in developing the school mission 

Instructional Program 

• A well-articulated and integrated 
instructional program that sup- 
ports the school mission 

• A sense of collective responsibil- 
ity among staff members for teach- 
ing and learning in the school 

• A consistent, content-based pro- 
fessional development program 
that helps teachers implement the 
instructional program 

• Development of formal structures 
for staff collaboration and planning 

• Orientation toward constant evo- 
lution and adaption to changing 
demands and new information; 
continual reexamination of prac- 
tices and methods; ability to make 
informed changes along the way 



Note: At the time this research was conducted, the finding that the federal and state governments in California, Massachusetts and Minnesota did 
not provide technical assistance to charter schools was accurate. However, since the time this policy brief was written, the situation has changed- 
all three states do now provide technical assistance or oversight to charter schools. 
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Accountability System 

• Clear performance standards 
which can be used to determine if 
the school is meeting its goals 

• Assessments of student perfor- 
mance linked to the school’s edu- 
cational goals 

• Rewards for schools and teachers 
based on performance 

• Clear consequences for failure of 
school to perform 

School Leadership 

• Prior instructional and managerial 
experience of school founders and 
leaders 

• Ability to cultivate and manage 
effectively alternative resources, 
such as national reform networks, 
management and fiscal experts, 
the business and social service 
conununities, colleges and univer- 
sities, consultants in academic 
standards and assessment, and 
administrators from the state de- 
partment of education 

School Power and Autonomy 

• A high degree of autonomy and 
control over the school budget, 
personnel, school governance and 
curriculum 

• A decision-making structure that 
balances inclusiveness of staff, 
parents and others with the need 
for school leaders to make some 
decisions to maintain efficiency 
and timeliness 



Support Networks and 
Organizations 

• Availability of technical assistance 
and support in goal-setting, ac- 
countability issues, legal require- 
ments, business matters, and cur- 
ricular and instructional issues 

Supportive Parents 

• High level of parental support 

Some of these factors contributing to 
high-quality learning conununities are 
within the power of the charter school 
leaders and staff members. The out- 
look for charter schools can be further 
improved by better charter school laws 
that demand more specificity from 
applicants and sponsoring agencies, 
and through the support and assistance 
of many outside experts and groups. 
Only when all of these factors are 
present will charter schools really be 
able to focus on teaching and learn- 
ing, and to fulfill their vision of high 
student achievement 
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In many large American cities, one can find some exceptionally effective 
public schools in which disadvantaged youngsters are learning and being 
well prepared for work, citizenship, and higher education. But in far too 
many urban centers — despite the best intentions of educators and others in 
the community — the educational outcomes for most students are abysmal. 
Many of these schools are, in the words of U.S. Secretary of Education 
Richard Riley (1994), places that “should never be called schools at all” 
(p. 1). 

Who attends urban public schools? One out of four U.S. school chil- 
dren — 1 1 million youngsters. Thirty-five percent of them come from poor 
families; 43% are members of minority groups. (Education Week, 1998, p. 6). 

What are these young people learning? After extensive analysis. Educa- 
tion Week (1998) concluded that “most 4th graders who live in U.S. cities 
can’t read and understand a simple children’s book, and most 8th graders 
can’t use arithmetic to solve a practical problem” (p. 10). Slightly more than 
half of big-city students do not graduate from high school in 4 years. Sixty- 
three percent of 4th grade students in non-urban schools reach the “basic” 
level in reading, compared to 43% of students in urban schools and only 23% 
of students in high-poverty urban schools. Moreover, the longer urban chil- 
dren remain in school, the wider the performance gap grows between them 
and youngsters who study elsewhere. The editors of Education Week (1998) 
comment, “Somehow, simply being in an urban school seems to drag 
down performance” (p. 10). 
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This systemic failure of urban education has evoked widely differing 
responses from would-be reformers. “Inside the system” reform efforts lead 
many urban superintendents to engage in what University of Virginia po- 
litical scientist Frederick Hess (1999) calls policy churn: “hyperactive re- 
form agendas [where] . . . the sheer amount of activity — the fact that reform 
is the status quo — impedes the ability of any particular reform to have a 
lasting effect” (pp. 158, 178). Studying 57 urban districts, he found that, 
between 1992 and 1995, the average school system implemented 1 1.4 dif- 
ferent proposals for change. 

On the urban school governance front, the urgent need to shake up the 
status quo has spurred some states and local officials to undertake seemingly 
bold actions. (These efforts still leave in place many elements of the present 
urban school system.) These initiatives include district-led reconstitutions 
of failed schools (e.g., San Francisco); state takeovers of troubled districts 
(e.g., Cleveland, Newark, Patterson, Jersey City); placing school systems 
under the control of specially created boards (e.g.. District of Columbia, 
Baltimore) or under the control of mayors (e.g., Cleveland, Detroit, Chi- 
cago); and hiring noneducators to manage the school system (e.g., Seattle, 
San Diego). 

Other strategies rely on changing the system through market-based prin- 
ciples of competition and choice. These include charter schools; contract- 
ing with for-profit and nonprofit providers to offer different school and after- 
school services; and public and private voucher (or scholarship) programs. 

Vouchers are the most controversial of these reform strategies, but char- 
ter schools are the liveliest. Before these unconventional public schools 
came into the spotlight in the mid-1990s, education reform in the United 
States was stalemated by politics and hobbled by most people’s inability to 
imagine anything very different from the schools they had attended decades 
earlier. Today, there are over 1,500 charter schools in 33 states and the 
District of Columbia; the number is growing rapidly every year (Center for 
Education Reform, 1999). According to data compiled by the National 
Center for Education Statistics (1998), charter schools tend to be an urban 
phenomenon: 5 1% are located in large cities or on the fringe of a large city 
(with another 27% in midsize cities or their fringes). More than 25% of 
charter schools are in large cities, compared with 15% of regular public 
schools. 

To date, 37 states have passed charter legislation (although not all char- 
ter laws are similar). Oregon and Oklahoma enacted charter laws in mid- 
1999, and Idaho, Missouri, New York, and Virginia all did so in 1998 (Cen- 
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ter for Education Reform, 1999). The charter movement has bipartisan 
support and wide appeal. 



WHAT IS A CHARTER SCHOOL? 

The first article in this issue presents a primer on the definition, history, 
and basic concept of charter schools. In this article, we add a few comments 
and explain why we believe that the charter movement is so promising for 
transforming U.S. public education, particularly in urban areas. 

A charter school is an independent public school of choice, freed from 
rules but accountable for results. It is an example of a new education species, 
a hybrid with important similarities to traditional public schools, some of 
the prized attributes of private schools, and crucial differences from both. As 
a public school, a charter school is open to all who wish to attend it without 
regard to race, religion, or academic ability; paid for with tax dollars (no 
tuition charges); and accountable for its results to an authoritative public 
body such as a state or local school board and to those who enroll and teach 
in it. 

Charter schools are also different from standard- issue public schools. 
Most can be distinguished by five features: 

• They can be created by almost anyone. 

• They are exempt from most state and local regulations, essentially au- 
tonomous in their operations. 

• They are attended by youngsters whose families choose them. 

• They are staffed by educators who are also there by choice. 

• They are liable to be closed for not producing satisfactory results. 

Charter schools resemble private schools in two important particulars. 
First, they are independent. Although answerable to outside authorities for 
their results (far more than most private schools), they are free to produce 
those results as they think best. They are self-governing institutions. Like 
private schools, they have wide-ranging control over their own curriculum, 
instruction, staffing, budget, internal organization, calendar, schedule, and 
much more. Second, these are schools of choice. No one is assigned against 
his or her will to attend or teach in a charter school. Parents select them for 
their children, much as they would a private school. 
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We think of charters as a way of reinventing public education. Tradition- 
ally, Americans have defined a public school as any school run by the gov- 
ernment, managed by a superintendent and school board, staffed by public 
employees, and operated within a public -sector bureaucracy. “Public school” 
in this familiar sense is not very different from “public library,” “public park,” 
or “public housing” project. 

We offer a different definition: A public school is any school that is open 
to the public, paid for by the public, and accountable to public authorities 
for its results. So long as it satisfies those three criteria, it is a public school. 
It need not be run by government. Indeed, it does not matter — for purposes 
of its “publicness” — who runs it, how it is staffed, or what its students do 
between 9 a.m. and 10 a.m. on Tuesdays. Charter schools are part of a bigger 
idea: reinvented public education in which elected and appointed officials 
play a strategic rather than a functional role and the public supports public 
schooling without governmental provision of schools. 

The reality sometimes falls short of the theory, and the fact that charter 
schools entail such a profound rethinking of public education means that 
they have attracted many critics. The evidence, moreover, is not yet con- 
clusive. The charter movement is still young, and the jury is still out. There 
are reams of data, but the most important data — concerning academic 
achievement — are still spotty. 

Unfortunately, much of what is known about charter schools is clouded 
by misperceptions. How can we separate the reality from the theory, the data 
from the ideology, and the record from the hearsay? In our multiyear study 
in which we visited 100 charter schools, interviewed over 1,000 people 
affiliated with those schools, and surveyed nearly 5,000 students, 3,000 
parents, and 500 teachers, we encountered innumerable charges and allega- 
tions against charter schools. Three in particular concern disadvantaged 
youth: 

• Allegation # 1: Charter schools “cream” the most fortunate kids and 
leave the neediest behind. 

® Allegation # 2: Charter schools do not adequately serve disabled chil- 
dren. 

® Allegation #3: Charter schools balkanize American society and weaken 
the principal institution that knits us together. 

We address each of these allegations in turn. 
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Allegation # 1 ; Charter schools “cream" the most fortunate kids and leave the 
neediest behind. They are elitist academies with subtle (and sometimes not- 
so-subtle) screening mechanisms to discourage the enrollment of children 
they deem undesirable (e.g., low-achievers, discipline problems). 

Critics predicted that charter schools would gain special advantage from 
an “uneven playing field” by enrolling children from well-off and motivated 
families. Dire warnings were voiced that these new schools would “cream” 
the most fortunate students from regular public schools. This has not hap- 
pened. In fact, many charter schools attract youngsters with more problems 
and deficits than the conventional schools to which they are compared. 
These new schools supply havens for children who were struggling in (or had 
dropped out of) their previous schools and for families alienated by the 
system. 

A hefty fraction of charter pupils would not otherwise be enrolled in any 
form of public education. According to Hudson Institute data (Vanourek, 
Manno, Finn, &Bierlein, 1997), 1 9% ofstudents enrolled in charter schools 
in 1996-1997 had not been under the public education umbrella the prior 
year: 11% attended private schools, 3% were home-schooled, and 5% had 
dropped out. Another 17% had not attended any U.S. school because they 
were too young, were recent immigrants, and so forth (p. 8). Charter schools 
are introducing some people to public education for the first time and bring- 
ing others back for a second chance. 

Table 1 uses data from two sources to demonstrate that between 37% and 
41% of charter students come from low-income families, almost identical to 
the poverty rate among regular public school pupils. (RPP, 1999, pp. 30-39; 
Vanourek, Manno, Finn, &. Bierlein, 1997, p. 2) About half of charter pupils 
belong to minority groups (compared to 41.3% in conventional schools). 
Ten percent to 13% have limited English proficiency (compared to 10.7% 
in regular schools), and between 8% and 13% are special education students 
(compared to 11%). 

In the aggregate, charter schools are serving at least their “share” of 
disadvantaged youth. TTiat should not be surprising. According to the U.S. 
Department of Education charter school study, 26% of U.S. charter schools 
report that “serving a special population” was one of the primary reasons for 
their founding, with one fifth of these schools saying it was their most im- 
portant motivation (RPP, 1999, p. 42). That is exactly what many charters 
are doing. The federal study reported in 1998 that “almost all the children 
in a significant number of charter schools are minorities, economically dis- 
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Table 1 

Percentage of At-Risk Youth in Charter Schools and Regular Schools* 





All Public School 
Students 

1994-9511996^97 


Charter Students 
(Federal Sample) 
1997-98 


CharterStudents 
(Hudson Sample) 
1996-97 


Eligible for federal 








lunch program 


37.6 


36.7 


40.5 


Minorities 


41.3 


48.2 


49.6 


Limited English 


10.7 


10.1 


13.1 


Special Education 


11.2 


8.3 


12.6*' 



a. Federal subsidized lunch program eligibility and Limited English Proficiency data in the first 
column (All Public School Students) are from 1994"95. Minority and special education data 
in that column are from 1996-97. 

b. The Hudson special education figure is the sum of the number of students (as reported by 
their schools) who have a formal lEP at their charter schools, the number who do not now 
have an lEP but probably would have at conventional public schools, and the number of other 
students with serious learning impediments. 



advantaged, or students with disabilities. We estimate that approximately 
one fifth of charter schools may serve such a particular student population. 
At least 32 charter schools serve more than two-thirds African American 
students, 13 serve more than two-thirds Native American children, 22 have 
more than two-thirds Hispanic students, and eight serve more than 50% 
students with disabilities” (RPP, p. 74). 

Some states encourage — or even compel — charter schools to serve at- 
risk children. About a dozen states have statutes that directly address such 
children’s needs. Missouri’s charter law, for example, requires that each 
sponsor grant at least one third of its charters to schools targeting dropouts 
or at-risk students. In Texas, there is a much looser cap on the number of “at- 
risk charters” than on other kinds. 

The 1999 federal study states, “Our data contain no evidence to support 
the concern that charter schools disproportionately serve white and eco- 
nomically advantaged students” (RPP, p. 2). But how well are they serv- 
ing these children? Although hard achievement data are sparse, there seems 
little doubt in charter students’ minds that they are doing better academi- 
cally. Table 2 contains data from the Hudson Institute survey (Vanourek, 
Manno, Finn, & Bierlein, 1 997, p. 3 ) showing that the academic success that 
students report for themselves crosses racial and ethnic lines. For example. 
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Table 2 

Students’ Rating of Their Performance (by Race/Ethnicity); Hudson 

Institute Study (Percentages) 





Excellent 


Good 


Average 


Poor 


Failinj3! 


All Students 


Previous School 


16.0 


26.7 


26.3 


13.3 


10.3 


Current Charter School 


20.9 


41.2 


24.4 


5.3 


1.8 


Change 


+ 4.9 


+ 14.5 


-1.9 


-8.0 


-8.5 


White 


Previous School 


19.0 


27.6 


24.8 


12.7 


10.0 


Current Charter School 


23.4 


43.2 


22.2 


4.6 


1.4 


Change 


+4.4 


+ 15.6 


-2.6 


-8.1 


-8.6 


African American 


Previous School 


12.5 


22.7 


28.0 


14.9 


10.2 


Current Charter School 


20.2 


38.4 


24.0 


5.7 


2.5 


Change 


+7.7 


+ 15.7 


-4.0 


-9.2 


-7.7 


Hispanic 


Previous School 


12.2 


25.3 


27.1 


14.1 


12.8 


Current Charter School 


18.6 


40.7 


26.2 


7.0 


1.8 


Change 


+6.4 


+ 15.4 


-0.9 


-7.1 


-11.0 


Asian 


Previous School 


13.3 


28.7 


26.7 


12.7 


15.3 


Current Charter School 


18.0 


40.0 


29.3 


6.0 


2.0 


Change 


+4.7 


+ 11.3 


+2.6 


-6.7 


-13.3 


Native American 


Previous School 


14.6 


29.5 


36.6 


10.9 


5.3 


Current Charter School 


15.4 


39.9 


35.1 


5.3 


1.0 


Change 


+0.8 


+ 10.4 


-1.5 


-5.6 


-4.3 



with the change to charter schools the number of students reporting that 
they are doing “excellent” or “good” work rose 20% for White students, 23% 
for African American students, 22% for Hispanic students, 16% for Asian 
students, and 11% for Native American students. 
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The same trend is evident when the data are broken down by income 
level. In fact, self-reported performance gains are most significant among 
low-income children. (Finn, Manno, Bierlein, &. Vanourek, 1997; Finn, 
Manno, &. Vanourek, forthcoming) 

Allegation # 2; Charter schools do not adequately serve disabled children. 
Some disregard federal and state special education statutes. Some do not 
have the staff or resources to operate a quality special education program. 
Others attempt to deter the disabled from enrolling. 

We have visited some charter schools that seem not to know how to 
handle disabled students, and some that are ill-prepared for youngsters with 
severe handicaps or esoteric needs. Undoubtedly, a few schools have hinted 
to families that their disabled children might be better served elsewhere. But 
surely that is true. Just as parents of nondisabled youngsters must be clear- 
eyed about what a particular charter school will and will not do for their 
child — it might not, for example, allow him to play varsity football or learn 
Japanese — ^so too should parents of disabled children be careful school shop- 
pers. If they want the full panoply of government- imposed procedures and 
services, they may be happier elsewhere. If their child has a disability that 
requires a particular treatment, a given school — charter or otherwise — may 
or may not be the best place to obtain it. 

Some charter schools fill particular niches for disabled youngsters. The 
Metro Deaf Charter School in Minnesota enrolls only deaf students in grades 
K-6 and is nationally regarded as a model for the education of hearing- 
impaired pupils. American Sign Language is taught as the primary language 
and English as a second language. In Lawrence, Massachusetts, Community 
Day Charter School offers all of its students an “inclusive educational pro- 
gram” with no tracks or “individual education plans” (lEPs). After pupil 
evaluations, parents are told their legal rights and then invited to waive 
conventional lEPs in favor of the school’s ubiquitous “student services agree- 
ment.” The school thus offers a unique education program to every child. 
Disabled youngsters are not labeled or made to feel different. 

Charter schools are popular with those parents of disabled youngsters 
who have sought them out, often because such families want something 
distinct from the cumbersome procedures of conventional “special” educa- 
tion. In the Hudson Institute survey (Vanourek, Manno, Finn, &. Bierlein, 

1 997 ), among the parents who indicated that their children have disabilities 
or other special needs, two thirds reported that their charter school’s cur- 
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riculum and teaching are better than those of the school their child would 
otherwise be attending (p. 5). 

The 1999 federal charter study reports that “in most states, the percent- 
age of students with disabilities in charter schools was similar to the percent- 
age of students with disabilities in all public schools in those states” (RPP, 
p. 36). A report on special education commissioned by the U.S. Department 
of Education says that, “In contrast to concern expressed by disability advo- 
cates that charter schools may exclude students with disabilities, students 
with disabilities are not greatly under-enrolled in charter schools. In fact, 
rather than excluding students with disabilities, many charter schools spe- 
cifically targeted these students” (Fiore, Warren, and Cashman, 1999a, p. 
15). (See also Fiore, Warren, & Cashman, 1999b) 

Some persist in their claim that charters neglect the disabled. In 1997 
testimony before a Congressional committee, Tim Sindelar (an attorney 
with the Disability Law Center in Boston) alleged “a pattern, in Massachu- 
setts, of significant problems with admissions to charter schools and in de- 
livery of appropriate services for children who are admitted” (Sindelar, 1997, 
p. 1). Charter critic Richard Rothstein (1998) argues that “special educa- 
tion presents another ‘creaming’ danger [A] charter school could effec- 

tively limit special education obligations by recruitment and counseling 
policies that might formally meet requirements but effectively discourage 
special education enrollment” (Rothstein, p. 55). Nancy Zollers of Boston 
College’s School of Education alleges that for-profit charter schools in 
Massachusetts “have done a decent job of including students with mild 
disabilities, [but] . . . have engaged in a pattern of disregard and often blatant 
hostility toward students with more complicated behavioral and cognitive 
disabilities. The source of this pattern is . . . the profit motive” (Zollers & 
Ramanathan, 1998, p. 298). People on the front lines of the charter move- 
ment in Massachusetts say such assertions are groundless. As one school 
head wrote to the Phi Delta Kappan (1999) in response to the Zollers and 
Ramanathan article, “The facts about our school were contorted, distorted, 
stretched, twisted, and, in some cases, simply fabricated” (p. 626). 

We acknowledge that some charter schools may not meet all their stu- 
dents’ special needs. That this situation needs fixing does not, however, 
mean that greater regulatory zeal is the proper remedy. A better solution is 
to make sure before issuing a charter that the school has addressed this issue 
in a reasonable way — that it has the staff necessary to do what it says it will 
do and no one is denied admission because of disability. That does not mean 
every charter school must accommodate every need of every disabled child. 
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Regular public schools don’t do that, either; they may well send a youngster 
with particular disabilities to a school across town that is better suited to that 
child’s needs. 

This allegation also cuts in two directions: Many district schools do not 
adequately serve children with disabilities. For example, the Washington 
Post reported in July 1998 that the District of Columbia’s special education 
program is “in disarray,” with thousands of disabled children on long (and 
illegal) waiting lists, backlogs for hearings reaching almost a thousand young- 
sters, many special education students being sent to private schools, and 
soaring program costs (Struck & Strauss, 1998a, 1998b). Zollers also con- 
cedes that “public schools have not had a good track record with children 
with behavioral needs” (Zollers & Ramanathan, 1998, p, 302). 

The legitimate special education issue is not whether charters are ad- 
equately serving disabled youngsters, but whether they are able to serve 
them differently than conventional schools. The federal government’s an- 
swer so far is a resounding “no.” Even as one unit of the U.S. Department of 
Education sponsors studies showing that disabled children are well repre- 
sented and satisfactorily served by today’s diverse charter schools, another 
branch seeks to standardize those schools. According to new regulations 
issued in March 1999, charter schools must serve children with disabilities 
in the same manner as conventional schools, regardless of whether the 
charter receives the requisite funds (U.S. Department of Education, 1999). 

Charter schools are meant to be different, and we can see no reason why 
this is not just as true for special education. To insist that they model them- 
selves on conventional schools in their treatment of disabled youngsters is 
akin to saying that every hospital must perform every operation in exactly 
the same way. If so, there is not much point in having charter schools, at least 
not for youngsters with disabilities. 

Allegation # 3; Charter schools balkanize American society and weaken the 
principal institution that knits us together. Paul Gillis, president of the Virginia 
N AACP, said this of charter schools: “We’re not going to sit idly by and see 
our school systems wrecked. From all that we can see . . . these charter 
schools are hell-bent on taking us back to the 1950s and ’60s and beyond.” 
Speaking to Old Dominion legislators just before they voted on a charter 
bill, Gillis warned, “We’re going to watch your vote. If you vote against us, 
we’re going to come after you” (Cienski, 1997, p. A5). The bill passed the 
third time, though Virginia has one of the country’s weaker charter laws. 

Do charter schools invite segregation? Most, if oversubscribed, are re- 
quired to use a lottery or other random method to admit students, but the 
nature of some schools and neighborhoods is such that they attract members 
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of specific etKnic or affinity groups. a scKool s founders are Hispanic 

community activists, the surrounding community is almost entirely HiS' 
panic, and the school’s mission stresses instruction in Spanish, is it surpris- 
ing that 95% of its applicants are Hispanic? 

When does specialization become balkanization? This is an enduring 
issue in discussions about the rise and future of the “common school, which 
Boston University’s Charles Glenn (1988) has called “the most powerful 
possible means of forming the attitudes, loyalties, and beliefs of the next 
generation and thus of 'molding citizens’ to a common pattern (p. 236). 

Consider Sankofa Shule, one of Michigan’s several Afrocentric charter 
schools. This unconventional institution observes African Independence 
Day and Malcolm X Remembrance Day instead of traditional holidays, and 
its daily “affirmation” (recited by the entire school) begins, “I pledge to my 
African nation . . . .” (Toch, 1998, p. 46). The District of Columbia s much- 
publicized Marcus Garvey Charter School, before it was closed in 1998, 
enrolled only Black children — ^surely a result of its unabashed Afrocentrism. 
The faculty, board, and students at the A.G.B.U. Alex and Marie Manoogian 
Charter School in Southfield, Michigan are almost all Armenian. It was a 
private Armenian church school before it received a charter (Toch, 1998, 
46). The N.F.L.-Y.E.T. Academy in South Phoenix is almost completely 
Hispanic, as is the Raul Yzaguirre Charter School in Houston. We have also 
encountered Native American charter schools, schools attended primarily 
by Mormons, a school comprised largely of Iraqi/Muslim farmers, even an 
Amish charter in Kansas. 

Table 3 shows that, when it comes to race, charter schools as a group are 
at least as well integrated as regular public schools. (RPP, 1999, p. 30) 

State data vary. Charters in Connecticut, Massachusetts, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Florida, and Texas enroll a much lower percentage of White stu- 
dents than their public school counterparts, whereas Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts, and T exas charters enroll higher percentages of Hispanic students. 
In Alaska, California, Colorado, and Georgia, the fraction of charter stu- 
dents who are ^(Tiite is larger than in the state s public school system as a 
whole. The federal study also found that 72% of charter schools are not 
“racially distinct” from their surrounding school district, that 16% have a 
much higher percentage of non- White students than their surrounding dis- 
trict, and that only 1 2% of charter schools have a much lower percentage of 
non- White students than the district. The federal analysts found “no evi- 
dence that charter schools disproportionately serve white and economically 
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Table 3 

Estimated Percentages of Enrollment in Charter Schools (1997-98) 
and All Public Schools in the Twenty-four Charter States (1996-97) 

by Racial/Ethnic Category 



Percentage of Stw4fents Enrolled 


Percentage of Students Enrolled 


in 


Charter School Sarrtple 


in All Public Schools in 


Racial Categories 


(1997A99Q) 


24 Charter States ( 1 996' 1 997) 


White, not of Hispanic origin 


51.8 


58.7 


Black, not of Hispanic origin 


19.0 


16.8. 


Hispanic 


20.6 


19.3 


Asian or Pacific Islander 


3.7 


4.2 


American Indian or Alaska Native 3.8 


1.0 


Other 


1.1 


N/A 



advantaged students [C]harter schools generally mirror the state’s racial 

composition” of students in all public schools” (RPP, 1999, pp. 2, 30-32). 

The “balkanization” charge must also contend with the fact that some 
charter schools are designed for specific sorts of children. The Chicago 
Preparatory High School serves youngsters who struggle with substance 
abuse. The Lowell Middlesex Academy in Massachusetts specializes in edu- 
cating high school dropouts. There are also charters focused on teaching the 
arts, technology, the environment, automotive engineering, and other spe- 
cialties, both mainstream and offbeat. Each tends to attract a distinctive 
clientele, self-selected to be sure, but invariably less “diverse” than a random 
cross-section of the local population. 

Is this good or bad? One’s conclusion must hinge on whether one is more 
taken with schools that have internal coherence of program and community 
combined with fairly homogeneous demographics, or with schools that boast 
a rainbow of students but do not engage any particular community or feature 
a coherent education plan. The occasional school manages both, but if one 
must pick, which approach does the country more good? 

The chartering process contains some built-in safeguards against divisive 
schools. First is the requirement that the school admit anyone who applies 
(or, if oversubscribed, use random selection) and not discriminate on grounds 
of race, ethnicity, religion, etc. Another is the due diligence that responsible 
sponsors perform before issuing (or renewing) a charter. Public money should 
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not flow to schools that preach segregation, racial superiority, or hatred, 
even if there is a “market” for such things. 

For those unsatisfied by these inherent mechanisms, additional steps can 
be taken to enlist charter schools in the quest for racial diversity. But these 
typically cause problems of their own. North Carolina charters are under 
attack for enrolling too many minority children. The state requires that 
charter schools reflect the “racial and ethnic composition” of their commu- 
nities. Healthy Start Academy in Durham does not. Under the rules, it is 
supposed to have 55% White students, but in reality only two of its 168 
pupils were White at the end of Year 1 . Yet, its kindergartners boosted their 
scores from the 42nd to the 99th percentile on the Iowa Test of Basic Skills. 
Its second graders lifted their scores from the 34th percentile to the 75th. 
Should this school be punished because it has attracted mostly African- 
American students and served them well? 

Indeed, North Carolina’s minority families have flocked to charter schools. 
Over half ( 53 . 1 % ) of the students enrolled in North Carolina charter schools 
are black, compared to 30.8% in district schools, with 13 of the 34 charter 
schools operating in 1997-1998 having enrollments more than 85% Black 
(PRR, 1999, p. 33). Thus, thriving schools like Healthy Start may be in 
danger of being shut down. 

But Vernon Robinson, President of the North Carolina Education Re- 
form Foundation and champion of minority youth, notes that this school 
neither discriminates in its admissions nor teaches Afrocentrism in its class- 
rooms, and that it has advertised for pupils in churches and newspapers in 
White areas. He is quoted in a Wall Streetjoumal editorial ( 1998): “We must 
decide whether the desire of parents and children to learn should take pre- 
cedence over the experts and their quest for diversity. . . . At some point, we 
must let our people go to the schools they want to attend rather than where 
someone else wants them to go” (p. A14). In his concurring opinion in the 
school desegregation case Missouri v. Jenkins (1995), Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Clarence Thomas wrote: “It never ceases to amaze me that the courts 
are so willing to assume that anything that is predominantly black must be 

inferior The Constitution does not prevent individuals from choosing 

to live together, to work together, or to send their children to school to- 
gether, so long as the State does not interfere with their choices on the basis 
of race”(Missouri v. Jenkins, 1995). 

Instead of government-style enforcement of racial balance, a market- 
based alternative would leave it to people’s good judgment to set checks and 
balances on charter schools. This approach, most evident in Arizona, as- 
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sumes that there will not be much demand for separatist schools. An effec- 
tive way to help such a marketplace police itself is to make it more transpar- 
ent, providing maximum information to consumers. When people see that 
a given school is divisive, most will shun it. 

Today we find- a hodgepodge of approaches to the prevention of 
balkanization: a few charter laws that seek to enforce “acceptable” demo- 
graphics, some sponsors that are conscientious about ensuring equity and 
diversity in charter schools, and some locations where charters are freely 
given and the antidote to balkanization is the marketplace. We believe that 
the second and third options are preferable. The marketplace will usually do 
a decent job, but charter sponsors should also be vigilant. By setting clear 
and serious boundary conditions for schools before approving them, spon- 
sors can go a long way toward achieving both excellence and equity. We 
offer six criteria sponsors might use when determining which charter appli- 
cations to approve: 

1. Charter schools must not discriminate against students (or others) 
on the basis of race, ethnicity, gender, age, or disability. 

2. Charter applications that portend racial, religious, or ethnic con- 
flict or division shall not be approved. 

3. Charter schools must not preach or practice religion. 

4. Charter schools will instruct students on the meaning of the U.S. 
Constitution and those values that underlie it (e.g., freedom, equal- 
ity, justice, and the rule of law). 

5. Charter schools will respect each person’s rights, including freedom 
of speech. 

6. As public schools, charter schools will take seriously their respon- 
sibilities toward the well-being of their communities. 

So long as such conditions are in place before charters are granted — and 
are then responsibly monitored — the chips should be allowed to fall where 
they may. 



CONCLUSION 

In examining the assertions that charter schools do not adequately serve 
at-risk and disabled youth, it is tempting to look only at the numbers and 
conclude that the critics are wrong. To get a better sense of the pulse of the 
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charter movement, however, we found it worthwhile to step inside a lot of 
these schools and get to know their students, teachers, administrators, and 
parents. 

In our quest, we came across many charter schools deeply committed to 
serving disadvantaged youth. Among these is the Colin Powell Academy, 
a beacon of hope in the poorest ZIP code in Detroit that serves 200 African 
American youngsters. This fine school emphasizes character development, 
curricular basics, and community leadership. 

When General Colin Powell visited the school in September 1997, he 
had this to say about it: “I’ve been privileged to be knighted by the Queen 
of England, I’ve been privileged to receive Medals of Freedom from two 
Presidents of the United States, Presidents Bush and Clinton. All those 
awards mean nothing to me compared with having my name associated with 
this school’’(personal notes, September, 1997). 

Still, Powell is not the school’s greatest hero. That distinction is reserved 
for its founder. Pastor Ellis Smith of the J ubilee Christian Church in Detroit, 
who envisioned a neighborhood school “rising out of the ashes and becom- 
ing a pillar of strength in a downtrodden community.” When asked why he 
■founded the school, he says, “1 could hear the apathy and despair from 
parents who were not satisfied with our traditional public schools, but were 
not in a position financially to send their child to a private school. To me, 
this is a ‘calling’: to make a significant impact on the academic development 
of urban youth.” Smith believes that charter schools’ “greatest potential 
impact is in economically disadvantaged communities.” 

And the school has had an impact: it boosted fourth graders’ scores on the 
state reading test by 22 points and by 57 points on the state math test. But 
the true spirit of the school can be discerned by going back to its first week. 
A water pipe burst days before Colin Powell Academy was scheduled to open 
in August 1996, flooding the building. It was a charter founder’s worst night- 
mare. Launching the school would be hard enough — ^hiring and training 
teachers, completing the paperwork, and attending to thousands of other 
details — without such a disaster. But everyone pitched in to rescue the 
school. The flooding prompted an extraordinary round-the-clock commu- 
nity effort to pump and mop and paint. The crisis engaged parents, students, 
and others from the neighborhood. Some say that local homeless folks guarded 
the school from vandals while it was being refurbished. If the community 
had not mustered mops, buckets, sweat, and toil, Colin Powell Academy 
would not have opened that week. But open it did. 
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Smith was elated by the strong response to the almost-biblical flood, for 
it showed him that the community had already embraced this charter school. 
He remarks that such schools are important because “they empower commu- 
nities.” By giving families and educators the opportunity to create a school 
with which they chcfose to affiliate, charter schools impart a sense of control 
to people, give them status, and make them members of a community that 
embodies their values and transmits these norms to a new generation. 



NOTE 

1. Portions of this article have been excerpted from the authors’ book, Charter 
Schools in Action, forthcoming in January 2000 from Princeton University Press. 
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In 1991, following several years of debate, Minnesota (Nathan, 1996) 
became the first state to adopt legislation creating charter schools. At present, 
36 states have passed laws permitting the creation of charter schools 
(Schnaiberg, 1999). Yet, despite the rapid growth and development of the 
approximately 1 ,200 charter schools that serve up to 300,000 students in 27 
states (Schnaiberg, 1999), “information on the legal issues is sparsely scat- 
tered” (Wall, 1998) in the educational, legal, and policy literature on char- 
ter schools. 

In light of the dearth of information on the legal status of charter schools, 
regardless of whether they are in urban or other settings, we examine legal 
issues that may impact upon these schools. After a review of the legal defi- 
nition of a charter school, we briefly consider the results of a study on the 
impact of charter school laws on urban schools. The next section begins with 
a review of the threshold question of whether charter schools are public 
institutions before examining the key constitutional questions that these 
schools may face. The final part of this section reflects on perhaps the great- 
est challenge facing charter schools: labor relations and dealing with teach- 
ers’ unions. 



CHARTER SCHOOLS 



DEFINED 

The charter school movement, which can be placed in the greater con- 
text of the school reform movement, is designed to provide charter schools 
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with greater institutional autonomy over issues such as curriculum, teaching 
methods, and day-to-day management of the schools in order to increase 
student achievement, expand in the educational choices available to chil- 
dren and their families, and encourage continuous improvement in public 
schools. A charter school is a public school operated by charter or contract 
between those who form the school, parents, teachers and/or community 
members who collaboratively determine the school’s structure, and the state 
(Haft, 1998; Nathan, 1996; Wall, 1998). An approved charter school ordi- 
narily receives the average per pupil expenditure of other public schools in 
the state (Nathan, 1996). 

As reflected by a recent case from New Jersey that affirmed the general 
rule, once a charter school is granted the right to operate, it typically re- 
ceives a waiver from most state educational laws and regulations (In re 
Charter School Application , of Englewood on the Palisades Charter School, 1999) 
such as those requiring personnel to be certified and state-mandated collec- 
tive bargaining. However, charter school laws specify that state, and federal, 
health, safety, and nondiscrimination statutes cannot be waived (United 
States Department of Education, 1997). An interesting question that has 
yet to be adequately addressed by the federal government is the status of 
children under such far-reaching statutes as ESEA Chapter I, which pro- 
vides assistance for children who are at-risk, and students in special educa- 
tion placements who are covered by the Disabilities Education Act. Even in 
the absence of a clear directive from the federal government, it should be 
clear that to the extent that charter schools are public institutions, they 
cannot refuse to accept that the children identified under these statutes 
should retain all of their legal rights if they attend charter schools (Heubert, 
1997). 

Depending on where it is located, authority to operate a charter school 
can be granted either by the state department of education or a local board 
of education. Moreover, a charter school can either be constituted as a 
separate legal entity or as part of a local school district (United States De- 
partment of Education, 1997). In this regard, it is interesting to note that a 
study by the Department of Education indicates that 56.4% of charter schools 
were newly created entities, 32.5% were converted public schools, and 11.1% 
were preexisting private schools (United States Department of Education, 

1997) . 

Charters are generally good for 5 years; Arizona appears to be the only 
state that breaks this practice, as it grants charters of 15 years (Huffman, 

1998) . In return for their freedom from most forms of state regulation, char- 
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ter schools face increased requirements for accountability to the agencies 
responsible for their operation and can have their charters revoked if they 
fail to achieve its stated goal. For example, the statute from Massachusetts 
reads that the “secretary of education may revoke a school’s charter if the 
school has not fulfilled any conditions imposed ... in connection with the 
grant of the charter or the school has violated any provision of its charter” 
(Massachusetts General Laws, 1996). Minnesota’s law, on the other hand, 
contains four specific grounds for which a charter can be revoked: “1 ) failure 
to meet the requirements for pupil performance contained in the contract; 
2) failure to meet generally accepted standards of fiscal management; 3) for 
violations of law; or 4) other good cause shown” (Minn. Stat. 120.064, sub. 
21(b), 1998). To date, there are no reported instances of a charter school 
having its charter revoked. However, in the only case on record addressing 
the rejection of an application, an appellate court in Arizona ruled that 
organizers of a charter school did not have a right to operate the school 
because its financial report was unacceptable (Shelby School v. Arizona State 
Board of Education, 1998) 

An interesting related question that may arise is what would happen to 
a school if its charter is revoked. To the extent that a charter school is 
considered a public school, the school would presumably revert to its previ- 
ous status. Minnesota’s statute is instructive; it states that if a charter is not 
renewed or revoked, “a pupil who attended the school, siblings of the pupil, 
or another pupil who resides in the same place as the pupil may enroll in the 
resident district or may submit an application to a nonresident district . . . 
at any time” (Minn. Stat. 120.064, sub. 22, 1998). Those operating charter 
schools would be wise to address this potentially troublesome situation given 
that it could cause children to be without schools. 



THE IMPACT OF 

CHARTER SCHOOL LAWS ON URBAN SYSTEMS 

A Policy Analysis for California Education report (Rofes, 1998) offered 
five reasons to support its finding that charter school laws have had less 
impact on large urban districts than in other locations. This report indicates 
that (1) most of the urban districts were experiencing increasing school' 
aged populations; (2) most of the large urban districts contained only a few 
charter schools; (3) since charter schools existed in these urban districts 
from only 2 to 5 years, more time was needed to study their impact; (4) 
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because of their size and bureaucratic structures, reforming large urban dis- 
tricts presents a greater challenge than in smaller systems; and (5) since 
several of the urban districts already had restructuring and reform plans in 
place, they viewed charters as a distraction (Rofes, 1998). 

Even if one accepts these findings, the legal issues discussed in this article 
should be of interest to individuals and groups interested in forming and 
operating urban charter schools. The legal issues discussed herein should be 
useful because leaders in prospective charter schools can use them to learn 
from, and avoid, some of the pitfalls addressed in the cases discussed. At the 
same time, in order to encourage development of charter schools in districts 
that need to improve student achievement, advocates and policy makers 
would be wise to follow the lead of such states as Illinois, Ohio, Missouri, 
Wisconsin (Rofes, 1998), Colorado (Colo. Rev. Star. Ann., 22-30.5'109(3), 
1998), and Massachusetts (Mass. Gen. Laws, ch. 71, 89(i), 1996) by enact- 
ing laws that specifically target low-performing urban schools and at-risk 
children. 



LEGAL CHALLENGES 



PRELIMINARY ISSUES 

As reflected by a recent case from Michigan, a threshold issue for a char- 
ter school is whether it is a public school entitled to state funding. In Council 
of Organizations and Others for Education about Parochiaid v. Engler (1997), 
the Supreme Court of Michigan upheld the constitutionality of the state law 
that created public academies commonly referred to as charter schools. 
According to this statute, charter schools are public schools governed by 
self-selected private boards. Yet, the controversy arose because opponents 
of the law feared that because it was silent about means of selecting board 
members, charter schools would not be subject to public control. In the face 
of this challenge, the court maintained that insofar as the statute permits the 
State Board of Education to retain formal control over the boards of charter 
schools, it did not violate language in the state constitution which forbids 
self-selected private boards from making educational decisions for public 
schools. In another part of its opinion, the court also decided that since the 
statute not only prohibits parochial schools from obtaining charters or re- 
ceiving public funds but also forbids public academies from having organi- 
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zational or contractual affiliations with religious schools, the law did not 
violate the state constitution. 

In light of Engler, lawmakers in other states should be careful to make it 
clear that charter school legislation comports with the mandates of the state 
constitution. Moreover, the law should clearly place charter schools under 
the supervision of the appropriate public body, whether the State Board of 
Education, a local board, or some other regulatory agency. 

The question of who controls a charter school is significant because, 
depending upon how it is resolved, charter schools can be challenged on two 
distinct constitutional bases. If a charter school is deemed a public rather 
than a private school, opponents can challenge its existence on the basis of 
the Fourteenth Amendment to the extent that they can claim that it may 
burden children of color and poor students by not providing them with 
opportunities equal to those students not in charter schools. Second, if a 
charter school has any connection to a religious organization, then oppo- 
nents can file suit claiming that it violates the Establishment Clause. 



CONSTITUTIONAL CONCERNS 

EQUAL PROTECTION 

As reflected in educational disputes beginning with Brown v. Board of 
Education (1954), the Fourteenth Amendment to the United States Con- 
stitution is perhaps the most significant legal tool that has been used in the 
fight to ensure equal educational opportunities for all. According to the 
Equal Protection Clauses of the Fourteenth Amendment, a state can neither 
deprive any person of life, liberty, or property (including education) without 
due process nor deny any person equal protection under the law. Put another 
way, this means that the government must, as noted below, treat similarly 
situated people similarly. 

In examining equal protection more closely, the more common vehicle 
when seeking equity in the face of alleged discrimination, the result typically 
hinges on the level of scrutiny that a court applies. Equal protection requires 
the government to treat similarly situated individuals similarly. Rather than 
reject the government’s ability to classify persons, equal protection analysis 
seeks to ensure that such classifications are neither based on impermissible 
criteria nor are used arbitrarily to burden a group of individuals. Equal pro- 
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tection has nothing to do with the determination of whether a specific 
individual is properly placed within a classification. Rather, equal protec- 
tion asks whether a classification is properly created. 

The Supreme Court (the Court) has adopted three standards of review 
in cases involving equal protection. Under the first, the Court will not grant 
any significant review of legislation used to classify people based on general 
economic matters. Thus, when dealing with this kind of classification, the 
Court will ask only if it bears a rational relationship to an end of government 
not prohibited by the Constitution. As long as another branch of govern- 
ment has such a basis for creating a classification, a court should not invali- 
date its action. This test gives such a strong presumption of constitutionality 
to governmental action that the Court only invalidates a law if it lacks a 
rational relationship to a legitimate governmental interest. 

At the other end of the spectrum, under the Strict Scrutiny Test, the 
Court will not defer to the other branches of government but will indepen- 
dently determine the degree of relationship which the classification bears to 
a constitutionally compelling end. The Court will not accept every permis- 
sible government purpose as sufficient to support a classification under this 
test; it instead requires the government to show that it is pursuing a compel- 
ling or overriding purpose. The Court applies strict scrutiny in reviewing 
fundamental constitutional rights such as those in the Bill of Rights or when 
a governmental classification distinguishes between persons based upon the 
“suspect” classifications of race or national origin. When the government 
uses a classification based on race or national origin, or a fundamental right, 
the Court applies strict scrutiny and requires such a classification to be 
necessary, or narrowly tailored, to achieve a compelling or overriding gov- 
ernmental interest. 

The Court has adopted an evolving intermediate standard of review that 
is not as difficult for the government to meet as the compelling interest test, 
but which involves less deference to the legislation than does rationality. 
Under this intermediate measure, courts are not supposed to uphold a clas- 
sification unless it has a “substantial relationship” to an “important” govern- 
ment interest. 

To date, there has only been one reported federal case challenging the 
creation of a charter school on the basis that it violated equal protection by 
denying equal educational opportunities to children. In Villanueva v . Carere 
(1996), Latino parents unsuccessfully sought to prevent their school board 
from closing two public schools and opening a charter school based on their 
claim that their children would have had to ride buses or cross busy inter- 
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sections to reach new, overcrowded schools. The federal trial court in Colo- 
rado rejected the parents’ allegation that since the schools that closed were 
in their predominantly Latino neighborhood, the charter school law was not 
only racially discriminatory, but violated equal protection by depriving their 
children of their right to equal educational opportunities. On appeal, the 
Tenth Circuit affirmed that the charter school did not create a suspect 
classification based on ethnicity. More specifically, the court pointed out 
that the projected enrollment in the charter school served the same approxi- 
mate percentage of Hispanic students as the districtwide pupil population. 
As such, the court added that the parents failed to demonstrate either that 
the law violated equal protection by having a discriminatory intent or effect. 
Finally, the court was satisfied that the charter school law did not violate 
equal protection because it was rationally related to the state’s legitimate 
governmental interest of encouraging the use of new approaches in educa- 
tion. 

In apparently the only case involving an equal protection challenge 
under a state constitution, an appellate court in New Jersey upheld the 
constitutionality of the Charter School Program Act (In re Charter School 
Application, of Englewood on the Palisades Charter School, 1999). The court 
affirmed that the Act did not violate equal protection even though it created 
two categories of education programming for students, those in existing 
schools in the district and those attending charter schools, supported by 
public funds absent any evidence that pupils in the existing schools would 
be treated less favorably than their peers in the charter schools. Further, the 
court was content that the Act did not deny equal protection to students and 
their parents in the district where the charter school was to be formed even 
though it was funded from the existing system’s budget absent any evidence 
that per-pupil funding in the district had to decrease in order to maintain the 
guaranteed level of spending in the charter school or that parents whose 
children attended existing schools in the district would have paid more 
taxes than parents whose children went to the charter school. 




ESTABLISHMENT CLAUSE 

In light of the significant amount of litigation surrounding the Establish- 
ment Clause of the First Amendment, which declares that “Congress shall 
make no law regarding the establishment of religion,” it should not be sur- 
prising that charter schools may face some opposition. Clearly, charter schools 
created out of existing public schools are not likely to face the threat of 
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Establishment Clause litigation. However, where state statutes have not 
anticipated such challenges, schools formed by private organizations may 
face litigation. 

Several states have taken steps to avoid Establishment Clauses litigation 
by including clear directives in their charter school laws. For example, 
California’s statute declares that “no charter shall be granted under this part 
that authorizes the conversion of any private school to a charter school” 
(California Education Code 74602, 1993). According to Minnesota’s law, 
“A charter school shall be a public, nonsectarian, nonreligious, non home- 
based school which operates within a public school district” (Minn. Stat. 
120.064, sub. 8, 21(b), 22, 1998). Similarly, Massachusetts’ statute main- 
tains that “a charter school must be nonsectarian in its programs, admissions 
policies, employment practices, and all other operations. A sponsor may not 
authorize a charter school or a program that is affiliated with a nonpublic 
sectarian school or a religious institution” (Mass. Gen. Laws, ch. 71, 89, 
1996). 

Even with safeguards in place, litigation has begun to surface over reli- 
gious issues associated with charter schools. It is not surprising that Minne- 
sota, home to the first charter school law, gave rise to the first litigation that 
raises interesting implications for charter schools. In Stark v. Independent 
School District No. 640 (1997), the Eighth Circuit held that a local school 
district did not violate the Establishment Clause when it permitted a reli- 
gious group to open, and operate, a public school that accommodated the 
request of parents by granting them an exemption from state law that al- 
lowed them to limit the use of technology in the school. 

Porta V. Klagholz (1998) is more typical of the type of litigation that 
charter schools are likely to face. In Porta, a taxpayer filed suit in the federal 
trial court in New Jersey challenging the constitutionality of the state’s 
charter school law. The plaintiff unsuccessfully sought an injunction on the 
ground that permitting public funding for two charter schools that were 
located in church buildings violated the Establishment Clause. In reaching 
its conclusion, the court pointed out that the statute did not violate the 
separation of church and state because although the schools were to be 
located on church premises, not only were all vestiges of religion removed 
from the school but its purpose and curriculum were completely secular. As 
such, the court was satisfied that the law passed the widely used Lemon test 
(Lemon v. Kurtzman, 1971) applicable in Establishment Clause cases be- 
cause it had a secular purpose, neither advanced nor inhibited religion, and 
did not create an excessive entanglement between the state and religion. 
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LABOR RELATIONS 

Perhaps the most significant legal challenge charter schools may face 
deals with labor relations. Until recently, teachers’ unions have had gener- 
ally unfavorable attitudes toward charter schools (Haft, 1998) in part be- 
cause they are generally exempt from state bargaining laws (Nathan, 1996). 
Even so, the existence of charter schools within districts may present serious 
concerns for local teachers’ unions in the future as charter schools may cut 
into a district’s current and future pool of students, which can negatively 
affect the amount of state per pupil subsidy. 

A reduction in funding may erode possibilities for program offerings, 
personnel, and salaries. Further, charter schools may act as “free agents” vis- 
a-vis a district’s negotiated contract. Depending where it is located, if a local 
board denies the application for a charter school, the organizers can appeal 
to the state. If the state reverses a board’s denial and grants a charter to 
organizers, this can have a negative impact on the union’s master agreement 
with the local board by detracting from a union’s bargaining power through 
reduction- in-force and revenue. It is easy to see why union leaders perceive 
charter schools as significant threats to their existence and may even view 
these schools as an initial effort aimed at eliminating their organizations 
altogether. In light of the potential for conflict that a charter school may 
create in a district, organizers would be well advised to work with adminis- 
trators and union officials to try to minimize disruptions so that the entire 
system can set about its important task of educating children. 



CONCLUSION 

In light of the lack of clear information about how the legal status of 
charter schools in urban areas differ from their counterparts in other locales, 
this article has raised a variety of issues that should be instructive to orga- 
nizers wherever they chose to open a school. We hope that although the 
legal issues that have arisen have yet to focus directly on urban schools, 
organizers will be able to avoid problems that their counterparts have had 
in other locations and will be able to operate successful schools working in 
harmony with their colleagues in the local public schools. 
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For-Profit Charter Schools; 
What the Public Needs to Know 



Are for-profit managers of charter 
schools removing the "public" from 
public education? A study of 11 
schools in western Michigan found 
cause for concern. 

umerous articles address the topic of charter 
schools, but the subtopic of for-profit manage- 
ment seldom appears. For-profit corporations 
that manage charter schools provide millions in dollars 
of start-up money and receive millions in additional tax- 
free funds from state and federal governments. As 

researchers in western 
Michigan — where 
corporations hold the 
reins of the charter 
movement and for- 
profit management is 
an aggressive under- 
taking — we wanted to 
learn how this new 
enterprise is affecting 
public education. 

At the start of the 
1997-98 school year, 
the Grand Rapids 
metropolitan area had 
1 15 charter schools, 1 1 
I of which were managed 
1 by for-profit corpora- 
J tions — the Educational 
I Development Corpora- 
^ tion, the Leona Group, 
and Malone Manage- 
ment. Our research looked at these 1 1 schools and 
focused on three questions: Do the cost-cutting strategies 
necessary to achieve a profit affect such areas as trans- 
portation, special education, and socioeconomic mix 
of students? Are there adequate communication links 
between managers and the stakeholders they serve? 

Does for-profit management shift ownership of public 
schools from the public domain to the private? 

Our conclusions proved to be troubling. First, cutting 
expenses is indeed part of the for-profit strategy, with 
results in transportation, in special education, and in the 



socioeconomic mix of students. Second, we concluded 
that the public likely is not aware of how drastically for- 
profit management is altering the profile of public educa- 
tion in western Michigan, for no easily accessible source 
of information is available on the activity of these 
management groups. Finally, de facto ownership of these 
1 1 schools rests more with their management companies 
than with the public. In most cases, the bureaucracies 
the corporations have superimposed over these schools 
have eradicated two cardinal tenets of the charter move- 
ment — the freedom of educators to practice site-based 
management and innovative teaching methods, and the 
provision of choice in public education. 

Cost-Cutting Strategies 

Charter schools receive the same funding as other 
public schools. However, for-profit managers, one could 
conjecture, do what they can to enhance profit. We 
hypothesized that their profit strategy included cutting 
expenses. Transportation, special education, and the 
socioeconomic mix of students account for much of the 
increased cost of education (Molnar, 1996b); therefore 
we focused our hypothesis on these areas. 

Transportation. In 1994 the Michigan legislature 
passed a law that radically changed the funding of 
public education in the state. One major effect was to 
discontinue providing school districts with transporta- 
tion dollars on the basis of their reported need for trans- 
portation of students. Instead, transportation funds now 
are bundled into the annual per-pupil foundation grant 
allocated by the state. Charter schools receive the same 
foundation grant per pupil as all other public schools in 
their respective districts. During the 1997-98 school 
year, the foundation grant cap in Michigan for charter 
schools was $5,924, according to Michigan’s Slate 
Department of Education Charter Schools Specialist 
(G. Cass, personal communication, August 19, 1997). 

In 1995 the first charter schools managed by for-profit 
groups in our area opened their doors. Only 1 of the 1 1 
schools studied provides transportation. In effect, these 
management groups receive funding for a service they 
don’t provide. For the sake of comparison, it is worth 
noting that in Rockford, a large suburban school district 
in the Grand Rapids area, transportation costs account 
for 6 percent of total expenditures, or $325 per student, 
according to the Assistant Superintendent for Financial 
Affairs (R. Nyenhuis, personal communication, 
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December 16, 1997). 

Special education. We were inter- 
ested in how many special education 
students were in the 1 1 schools and 
what level of special education they 
were receiving. Further, we wondered 
whether these schools were following 
the pattern of some charter schools in 
Massachusetts, which tell parents of 
special education students that only 
inclusion is available, and if they desire 
the full spectrum of services their chil- 
dren are legally entitled to, perhaps they 
should look for a more accommodating 
school. Often, as a result of convincing 
dialogue initiated by charter school offi- 
cials, parents choose to waive their 
child’s right to all or partial entitlements 
under the law CDiLorenzo, 1997a, p. 4). 

In 10 of the 11 schools studied, 
special education students account for 
only 3 percent of total enrollment, far 
below the normal 10 to 13 percent in 
traditional public schools. Moreover, 
many special education students in 
these schools receive only minimal 
services, specifically, speech therapy. 

Twenty percent of the special education 
students who came from other schools 
legally dropped their special education 
designation when they enrolled in the 
schools we studied. Principals reported 
that some parents do sign legal waivers 
to relinquish their child’s entitlement to 
all or some special education services. 

Principal Steve Mattson from Grattan 
Charter Academy reported that his 
management group sends out a repre- 
sentative to talk to parents about 
signing these waivers, a scenario similar 
to what is occurring in Massachusetts 
(personal communication, November 
11. 1997). 

The salient fact to keep in mind is 
that these for-profit groups receive the 
full stipend for each student with a 
special education label even though 
they do not provide full services. Public 
schools that provide the full spectrum 
of services do not receive any more 
funding than the charter schools for 
each student designated “special educa- 
tion," according to the Executive 
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in school law to their advantage. Only 1 
of the 1 1 schools transports its students. 
None of the schools is located in the 
inner city of Grand Rapids. In fact, the 
schools are located in middle- to upper- 
middle-class areas. Eighty-three percent 
of the students are Caucasian, and only 
10 percent qualify for free and reduced 
lunch. 

It appears that this absence of busing 
hinders many economically deprived 
inner<ity or rural students from 
choosing the schools in our study. As 
William Julius Wilson (1997) of Harvard 
University’s School of Social Science has 
noted, “Poor, urban residents cannot 
afford cars, and they do not have a 
network system that supports 
carpools." These schools purport to 
offer choice to parents, but real choice 
for parents means “more than just 
freedom to walk away from schools 
^ they don’t like. They also have to be 
1 able to get their children into schools 
I they prefer" (Molnar, 1996, p. 158). 
s It would be valuable in future studies 
? to determine whether “skimming" — 
with the intent of gleaning a pool of the 
most easy-to-educate students — is occur- 
ring in these charter schools and in 
others across the country. If so, it could 
possibly be considered subtle social 
discrimination. Principal Bill Kirkwood 
from Knapp Charter Academy told us 
his school would be opening its middle 
school wing in fall 1998. When asked if 
it planned to open with 6th through 8th 
grades, he said. 

No. We don’t want to open up the 
floodgates because then we’d get 
all kinds of kids and all kinds of 
behavior problems. We prefer to 
bring them up through the ranks. 

We’ 11 add one grade per year, 
(personal communication, 

November 25, 1997) 

The other schools in this management 
group also add one grade a year and 
give preference to siblings of students 
already enrolled. Principals in all the 
schools studied told us their best adver- 
tising is word-of-mouth. Sociologically 
speaking, it appears these management 



Director of Special Education from 
Rockford, Michigan, Public Schools (M. 
Polinowski, personal communication, 
December 20, 1997). Special education, 
it would appear, is an area of profit for 
these management groups. 



Socioeconomic considerations. The 
absence of free busing has sociological 
ramifications. For students from neigh- 
borhoods beyond a charter school, the 
absence of busing “clearly diminished 
poor students’ choices of schools" 

(Di Lorenzo, 1997b). Amy Stuart Wells 
(1997) argues that charter school policy- 
makers should provide students 

free and accessible transportation to 
charter schools outside their commu- 
nities, assure these students receive 
information on their school choices, 
and guarantee their equal access to 
charter schools in wealthier areas. 

Gary Cass, Michigan’s charter 
schools specialist, estimated that only 
10 percent of all charter schools in 
Michigan bus their students, and he 
emphasized that no public schools are 
required to transport students, 

(personal communication, August 19, 
1997). For-profit managers of the 
schools studied have used this omission 
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groups have created a closed and 
perhaps biased system of education. 

Public Communication 

When we began our investigation, we 
expected to easily acquire a list of the 
charter schools in our area under for- 
profit management. Such was not the 
case. Both the Michigan Department of 
Education and the Michigan Association 
of Public School Academics indicated 
they had no information on for-profit 
charter schools. We then contacted a 
resource person in charge of dissemi- 
nating a special report that the governor 
had mandated to inform the public 
about Michigan’s public schools. When 
asked whether the report included 
information about for-profit manage- 
ment of charter schools, the resource 
person replied, “For profit? That’s not 
something public schools are 
supposed to make" (K.-S. Chimg, 
personal communication, August 15, 
1997). He remained incredulous as we 
endeavored to explain the existence of 
the for-profit sector in the state’s 
charter schools. 

Finally, we conucted the autho- 
rizing university for each charter school 
in our area. The universities told us 
which of their charter schools were 
under for-profit management and 
supplied us with the name of each 
management group. The difficulty we 
encountered acquiring information 
about what arc supposed to be public 
schools testifies to the need for publicly 
accessible information about for-profit 
management. 

The Question of Ownership 

From the beginning of the charter 
movement, proponents have declared 
that at last teachers, parents, and 
students would be freed from the 
constraints of public school bureau- 
cracy and able to achieve true innova- 
tion and choice. The charter movement 
would place effective authority within 
market settings and would be “radically 
decentralized" (Chubb & Moe, 19SK), p. 
29). However, we discovered a strong 
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centralized authority imposed over the 
schools in our study. We question 
whether, in practice, these schools do 
not belong to the corporations who 
manage them rather than to the public. 

We discovered an especially strong 
centralized bureaucracy in six schools 
managed by the same corporation. This 
management group uses a generic 
parent handbook in all its schools and 
organizes parents into the same 
committee structure. The calendar is 
identical at each school, as is the 
curriculum, except in one school that 
uses a different math program. All prin- 
cipals stated that their schools use a 
“back-to-basics" curriculum determined 
by the management group, and the 

Sociologically speaking, it 
appears these management 
groups have created a 
closed and perhaps biased 
system of education. 



discipline policy is the same in these 
schools. 

Another notable feature is the simi- 
larity in professional background of the 
schools’ principals. All but one had 
retired after at least 20 years as princi- 
pals in the Grand Rapids public school 
system. As a group, they meet regularly 
and frequently with their management 
corporations. They also reported that 
they identically manage their schools 
according to their corporation’s 
direction. 

The power of this particular manage- 
ment group extends beyond curriculum 
and management to actual ownership of 
all buildings and equipment. The corpo- 
ration uses the same blueprint to 
construct wood-frame buildings, and 
each individual school board leases the 
school buildings and equipment from 
the corporation and the leasing compa- 
nies it has created. If these schools were 
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to close, the buildings and equipment 
would apparently revert to the manage- 
ment corporation, which would be free 
to sell them and keep the proceeds. 

Forget individuality. Forget imagina- 
tion. Forget innovation. What these 
management corporations have created 
is a kind of rubber-stamp formula to 
educate students in the Grand Rapids 
area. Given the findings of our study, the 
emergence of for-profit charter schools 
in western Michigan is cause for 
concern. Issues related to cost<utting 
strategies, communication, and public 
ownership of the public schools deserve 
serious attention if these charter schools 
arc to match tlic expectations and meet 
the needs of the constituencies they arc 
intended to serve. ■ 
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For-Profit Charter Schools and 
Students with Disabilities 

The Sordid Side of the Business of Schooling 
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By Nancy J. Zollers and Arun K. Ramanathan 



As they strive to make money and fulfill their promise to improve 
educational outcomes, for-profit charter schools in Massachusetts 
often ignore special education law and treat students with 
complicated disabilities as financial liabilities, the authors charge. 




I T’S HARD NOT to be drawn 
in by the rhetoric. Your public 
schools are failing. Your chiF 
dren aren’t learning. The school 
system, choked by regulation 
and held hostage by unions, 
won’t respond to your con- 
cerns, We will. We are Ameri- 
ca’s '‘huge, vibrant, and cre- 
ative” private sector, ‘ Our suc- 
cess is based not on compliance with gov- 
ernment regulations or mandates but on 
creating the best product and attracting 
the most customers. We will revitalize the 
public school system with market-based 
competition. All we ask in return is some- 
thing as American as free speech — the 
opportunity to make a profit. Think about 
it. What do you have to lose? Wouldn’t you 
like to have a choice for your children? 

That’s the sales pitch. And it’s a good 
one. Across the country, communities are 
considering turning over their public schools 
to private businesses. Businesses, always 
ready to seize an opportunity, especially in 
a market as potentially lucrative as pub- 
lic education, have been quick to respond.^ 
A number of management companies are 
investing in the business of schooling, and 
the concept that many of these companies 
have invested in is the for-profit charter 
school. 

Companies find the charter school for- 
mula attractive: a steady flow of public 
money combined with exemptions from 
costly government regulations and school 
board requirements such as collective bar- 
gaining. In exchange for this funding and 
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freedom, charter schools are expected to 
fulfill the terms of their charters, which 
usually have to do with improving student 
test scores over a fixed number of years. 

During the past six months, we have 
been studying the way that for-profit char- 
ter schools in Massachusetts handle spe- 
cial education. Of the state’s 33 charter 
schools, nine are for-profits, giving Mass- 
achusetts one of the highest percentages 
of for-profits in the nation.^ Wth more 
than 5,200 students, these schools have 
more than half of the entire charter school 
enrollment in the state. At the time of our 
study, five of these schools had been in 
operation for at least two years. This fall 
four new for-profits opened. Our study fo- 
cused on the five original for-profit char- 
ter schools, though we did review the ap- 
plications of the new schools and inter- 
view a number of prospective parents. 

Our interest in the for-profits’ special 
education programs was provoked by re- 
ports that substantial numbers of students 
with disabilities were leaving the five orig- 
inal charter schools and returning to their 
local public schools. After we analyzed 
charter school applications, annual reports, 
and financial statements; interviewed doz- 
ens of parents, community members, and 
school and government officials; and re- 
viewed government documents and memos 
as well as articles from the popular press 
and professional journals, a picture emerged 
of for-profit special education programs 
that sharply contrasts with the idyllic im- 
ages of successful “inclusive models” that 
these companies have presented to the pub- 
lic. While they have done a decent job of 
including students with mild disabilities, 
for-profit charter schools in Massachusetts 
have engaged in a pattern of disregard and 
often blatant hostility toward students with 
more complicated behavioral and cogni- 
tive disabilities. 

The source of this pattern is the very 
same factor that the companies that man- 
age these schools use to explain their suc- 
cess — the profit motive. As they strive to 
make money and fulfill their promise to 
improve educational outcomes, for-prof- 
it charter schools often ignore special ed- 
ucation law and treat students with more 
complicated disabilities as financial liabili- 
ties. This attitude has been reinforced by 
a state government that coddles charter 
schools while singling them out as ex- 
amples of free-market accountability and 
innovation. All of this has occurred in the 
context of what many observers charac- 



terize as a “model charter school law.”^ 

Company Schools 

Three management companies — Sabis 
International (a Lebanese company and 
the only foreign entry in the for-profit mar- 
ket), the Edison Project of New York, and 
Alternative Public Schools (now Beacon 
Management) of Nashville — were includ- 
ed in the first wave of Massachusetts char- 
ters. Beacon manages one charter school 
in Chelmsford and recently opened the Ris- 
ing Tide Charter School in Plymouth. Sabis 
Educational Systems operates the Sabis 
International School in Springfield and the 
Somerville Charter School and recently 
opened the Sabis International School in 
Foxboro, a regional K-12 charter. The Edi- 
son Project currently operates two charter 
schools: Seven Hills in Worcester and Bos- 
ton Renaissance. A fourth company. Ad- 
vantage Schools of Boston, recently opened 
two regional charter schools, the Abby Kel- 
ley Foster Charter School in Worcester and 
the Mystic Valley Advantage Charter School 
in Malden/Melrose. 

Considering the wide range of curric- 
ulum models adopted by nonprofit char- 
ter schools in Massachusetts, the curric- 
ular approaches adopted by the for-prof- 
it schools — especially those operated by 
Sabis, the Edison Project, and Advantage 
— are remarkably similar to one another. 
Each Sabis, Edison, and Advantage school 
uses a prepackaged curriculum developed 
by its management company. Each prom- 
ises more instructional days, improved test 
scores, intensive instruction, extensive com- 
puter usage, and tight classroom discipline.^ 
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As for special education, all the for- 
profits pledge to educate students with 
disabilities using an “inclusive model” in 
which students with disabilities learn along- 
side their nondisabled peers. Their appli- 
cations for charters contain strong non- 
discrimination statements and language 
welcoming students with disabilities and 
touting the power of their curriculum mod- 
els to accommodate students with vary- 
ing levels of ability. 

So far, the for-profits have generated 
mostly positive reviews. According to the 
charter schools’ self-reports and local press 
coverage, parent and student satisfaction 
is higher than in local public schools. The 
for-profits’ waiting lists are crowded with 
applicants. Their students have achieved re- 
markable gains on that all-important meas- 
ure — standardized test scores. After some 
initial difficulties, the schools maintain that 
their inclusive models are working and re- 
integrating back into the mainstream many 
students who were mistakenly identified 
as disabled by the public school system. 
These results appear to confirm that the 
for-profits are a model for public educa- 
tion. 

We do not challenge the for-profits’ suc- 
cess at creating popular schools or improv- 
ing test scores. We do, however, challenge 
the “success” of their special education 
programs and, based on that, the conten- 
tion that they represent a model for pub- 
lic education. 

Unwelcome Customers 

Each of the original for-profits has a 
substantially lower percentage of students 
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with disabilities than its local district * Char- 
ter school proponents tend to explain away 
this statistic by arguing that public schools 
over-identify students with disabilities, that 
all charter school students are “special,” 
that labeling hurts students’ self-esteem, and 
that charter school inclusion programs can 
facilitate the removal of the disability la- 
bel.^ 

This line of argument does not explain 
our findings. First, these for-profits serve 
far lower percentages of students with com- 
plicated disabilities than do local districts. 
Second, substantial numbers of students 
with disabilities, mostly those with more 
complicated disabilities and expensive needs, 
have left for-profits and returned to their lo- 
cal districts. 

Massachusetts uses a noncategorical 
system that identifies students with dis- 
abilities by the “prototype” level (.1 to .8), 
based on the amount of time a student 
spends in the regular classroom. The state’s 
charter school law exempts charter schools 
from serving students with .5 or higher 
prototypes, primarily students with severe 
disabilities who tend to be served in pri- 
vate schools. Even with this exemption, 
each of these for-profits serves a lower 
percentage of students in the moderate 
disability categories (.3 and .4) than do lo- 
cal districts.® 

As for returning students with disabil- 
ities to local districts, the worst offenders 
are the two Edison schools. According to 
figures provided to us by the Boston Pub- 
lic Schools (BPS), 21 students with dis- 
abilities have left Seven Hills and 40 have 
left Boston Renaissance over the past three 
years. To put the Renaissance figure in per- 
spective, BPS reports that during that same 
period only two students with disabilities 
left the five nonprofit charter schools in 
Boston. Since 26 of the 40 Renaissance 
students left in the 1997-98 school year, it 
is unlikely that this exodus resulted from 
start-up problems. 

Both Sabis schools have also sent back 
students. “Sabis called and wanted to send 
back two .4 kids,”'reported a Springfield 
public school administrator. “I said no be- 
cause they had a .4 program. The next day 
they called and said these students had 
new .5 lEPs [individualized education pro- 
grams] and now we had to serve them.” 
Similarly, the director of special educa- 
tion for Chelmsford, Carol Fredette, re- 
ported that 10 students have returned from 
the Chelmsford charter school. “They’ve 
been coming back all year — all grade lev- 



els — like a revolving door.” 

All the special education directors in 
districts with for-profits reported that char- 
ter school personnel were informing par- 
ents of students with disabilities that they 
would be better served in the public schools 
— a practice known as “counseling out.” 
According to their reports and those of 
parents, for-profits begin counseling out 
during the enrollment phase. 

Unlike public schools, charter schools 
have to recruit students (customers). Be- 
fore Renaissance opened, representatives 
from the Edison Project canvassed Bos- 
ton neighborhoods, promoting their mod- 
el school and promising a safe environ- 
ment, high standards, and a computer in 
every classroom and home. The other for- 
profits engaged in similar promotional cam- 
paigns. The responses to their recruitment 
efforts were dramatic — so dramatic that 
the schools were forced to conduct enroll- 
ment lotteries. Parents who won the lot- 
teries were ecstatic. But once the for-prof- 
its began finding students with lEPs among 
their “winners,” some asked parents to 
drop their children’s lEPs and to accept 
nonbinding “learning contracts” without 
the procedural safeguards or rights attached 
to an lEP. Said a Chelmsford charter school 
administrator, “We don’t use lEPs; we tell 
parents that you have the option of a learn- 
ing plan. Every kid has one.” 

A typical example is the case of Blanca 
Diaz. A grandmother caring for her three 
grandsons with disabilities, Diaz won the 
lottery at Seven Hills. She reported that 
when school officials saw the boys’ lEPs, 
they sent her a letter informing her that 
two of her grandsons could not be served 
by Seven Hills. Massachusetts and feder- 
al law expressly prohibit charter schools 
from discriminating on the basis of dis- 
ability. Further, charter schools are required 
by law to take any student with a disabil- 
ity who wins the admissions lottery and 
to implement that student’s lER’ Accord- 
ing to Diaz, school officials never informed 
her of her right to enroll her grandsons. It 
was a week before the start of school, and 
she had already bought Seven Hills school 
uniforms for the boys. Assuming she had 
no choice, Diaz placed tlie two boys in the 
local public school. 

Parents at the new Abby Kelley Foster 
Regional Charter School run by the Ad- 
vantage company have also reported that 
they were counseled out. Mary Young has 
two sons, one nondisabled and one with 
a behavioral disability. Young stated that 



when her nondisabled son won the lottery 
and was accepted at the Advantage school, 
she asked if she could enroll her disabled 
son. According to Young, school person- 
nel then informed her that “they couldn’t 
discriminate, but they really couldn’t deal 
with this kind of kid” and were “afraid 
that they’d just kick him out later.” Dol- 
lie Luchie reported that she received simi- 
lar treatment when she tried to enroll her 
significantly disabled daughter in the Ad- 
vantage school. According to Luchie, school 
officials sent out a letter informing parents 
that siblings were automatically accepted. 
She stated that they quickly accepted her 
son but, despite her repeated requests for 
clarification, would not commit to accept- 
ing her daughter. The day school opened, 
she was surprised when a bus from the 
public school came for her daughter. When 
Luchie called the public school, they in- 
formed her that the charter school had 
asked for her son’s records but not her 
daughter’s. 

Other students with disabilities were 
never even given the opportunity to choose 
a charter school. Sabis International moved 
into an existing middle school in Spring- 
field. The building housed two self-con- 
tained classrooms of students with mod- 
erate disabilities (all of whom were eligi- 
ble for the charter school), and it had just 
been remodeled to accommodate their phys- 
ical needs. A Springfield public school ad- 
ministrator told us that all the students in 
the school except the students in the self- 
contained classrooms were informed that 
they would be welcome in the charter school. 
The students with disabilities were forced 
to leave their school. 

For-profits have also counseled out stu- 
dents with disabilities after they began hav- 
ing behavioral problems. In the March 1998 
Kappan, Peggy Farber reported on the case 
of Kylee Jones, a kindergarten student whom 
Boston Renaissance authorities attempt- 
ed to counsel out after he displayed inap- 
propriate behaviors such as tantrums.'® The 
parents filed a complaint in Kylee’s name 
with the Office for Civil Rights, and Ren- 
aissance lost the complaint. What Farber 
did not report was that Renaissance had 
settled two previous complaints, one of 
which was nearly identical to Kylee’s." 

After Farber’s article was written, an- 
other Renaissance parent, Renee Mitch- 
ell, filed a nearly identical discrimination 
complaint against the Edison .school. Mitch- 
ell stated that, al ter her child began having 
behavior problems, he was repeatedly sus- 
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pended, sent home early, and secluded in 
a separate classroom without an academic 
curriculum. Three weeks before the end 
of the 1997-98 school year, she reported 
that Renaissance authorities pressured her 
to place him back in the “failed” public 
school. Said Mitchell, “1 wanted something 
better for my kid. They promised so much 
. . . family involvement, special-needs de- 
partment, high emphasis on reading and 
math. I thought they would really listen to 
me. This has been a horrible nightmare.” 
Linda Alvarado won the lottery at Sabis 
International for her son Carlos. She re- 
ported that after Carlos began having be- 
havioral problems, he was deni^ services, 
was repeatedly suspended, and was then 
placed in what Alvarado called “a hold- 
ing cell.” When Alvarado complained about 
this treatment, she was told that Sabis was 
a “semi-private school” and that her son 
would be better off in the public school. 
Assuming that she had to leave and after 
fruitlessly searching for a local Sabis ad- 
ministrator to whom to appeal the school’s 
decision, she called the Sabis owner in 
Lebanon. “I actually had to call overseas 
to the owner. It was long, long distance.” 
In these and other stories parents told 
us, the pattern is the same. The for-profit 
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charter school refuses to provide required 
services to a child with a behavioral dis- 
ability, uses inappropriate disciplinary pro- 
cedures, segregates the child in a separate 
“classroom,” and eventually attempts to 
counsel him or her out of the school. The 
practice of repeatedly suspending a stu- 
dent without attempting to address his or 
her behavioral needs is, by itself, a crude 
tactic used to pressure parents to return 
their children to public schools. Parents 
who complain are considered troublemak- 
ers. Said Jim Caradonio, deputy superin- 
tendent of the Worcester public schools, 
“They have the attitude that you can walk 
if you don’t like it.” 

According to Kathleen Boundy, attor- 
ney and co-director of the Center for Law 
and Education in Washington, D.C., the 
practice of counseling out and the crude 
disciplinary process used by the for-prof- 
its in these cases violate federal and state 
special education law, the Americans wi th 
Disabilities Act, and Section 504 of the 
Rehabilitation Act.‘^ The Individuals with 
Disabilities Education Act (IDEA) requires 
that public schools provide a free and ap- 
propriate education to students with dis- 
abilities. Because they are public schools, 
charter schools cannot reject a student with 



a disability simply because their program 
isn’t suitable for that student, a require- 
ment called “zero reject.” 

IDEA also provides parents with ex- 
tensive procedural rights when school of- 
ficials want to change their child’s place- 
ment or initiate disciplinary action. These 
same rights are also embedded in Massa- 
chusetts special education law. When asked 
about the many reports that Massachusetts 
for-profits were counseling out students 
with disabilities, Edward Kirby of the Mas- 
sachusetts Charter School Office confirmed 
that for-profit charter schools are “obligat- 
ed to enroll without discrimination” and to 
provide necessary services. Healso agreed 
that reports of counseling out could have 
a chilling effect on future attempts by par- 
ents to enroll their children with disabili- 
ties in for-profit charter schools. 

But the truly disturbing aspect of these 
for-profits’ actions is not their illegality. 
It is how they first raised and then dashed 
parents’ hopes of providing their children 
with a better education. That many of these 
parents were recent immigrants who didn’t 
know their legal rights renders these for- 
profits’ actions even more suspect. 

The Resources Myth 

Charter school operators often com- 
plain that their small size and lack of fund- 
ing make it difficult for them to serve stu- 
dents with disabilities. In 1995 we conduct- 
ed a nationwide survey on charter schools 
and students with disabilities and found 
that many charter school founders were 
concerned that special education would 
bankrupt their schools.’^ Chester Finn, the 
ideological godfather of the charter school 
movement, has questioned the cost/bene- 
fit ratio of special education and often cit- 
ed its high cost as a threat to individual 
charter schools.*^ 

Certainly, special education is expen- 
sive — in Massachusetts almost twice as 
expensive as regular education.'* Because 
state and federal reimbursements for spe- 
cial education fall far below its actual costs, 
school districts often strain to find the mon- 
ey to serve students with disabilities — 
especially students with severe disabilities. 
It would appear, then, that the fears that 
Massachusetts charter school operators have 
expressed about special education break- 
ing their bank might be legitimate. And 
this, in turn, might lead charter school apol- 
ogists to defend as a necessary survival 
tactic the way Massachusetts for-profits 
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treat students with complicated disabili- 
ties. 

An analysis of the way charter schools 
are funded in Massachusetts, however, re- 
veals quite a different picture. Massachu- 
setts charter school legislation stipulates 
that charter schools receive, for each stu- 
dent enrolled, “the average cost per stu- 
dent” in either the student’s resident dis- 
trict or the district where the charter is lo- 
cated.’*^ This means that each for-profit re- 
ceives roughly the same ^ount of money 
for each student as its local district spends 
on each student (an amount ranging from 
$5,389 for Chelmsford to $7,805 for Ren- 
aissance). The total funding for the char- 
ter school is taken out of the local dis- 
trict’s overall education funding. 

We have already discussed how for- 
profits save money by serving substan- 
tially lower percentages of students with 
disabilities than do local district schools 
and by serving students with less com- 
plicated needs than those in local district 
schools. Compounding this saving is the 
fact that none of the for-profits have bilin- 
gual programs. These programs are ex- 
pensive and heavily regulated. State law 
requires charter schools to implement bi- 
lingual programs if they have 20 or more 
students with limited English proficiency 
(LEP). All the for-profits except Chelms- 
ford are located in districts with large num- 
bers of recent immigrants and LEP children. 
However, none except for Seven Hills re- 
port an enrollment of 20 or more LEP stu- 
dents. Seven Hills reports an enrollment of 
73 LEP students. And, according to attor- 
ney Jennifer Lopez, an expert in bilingual 
law, this makes the school’s lack of a bilin- 
gual program a violation of state law. 

Despite these statistics, each charter 
school receives funding based on its lo- 
cal district’s substantially higher special 
education and bilingual expenses. To some 
extent, the law takes the higher district costs 
into account when it excludes the cost of 
private special placements from the cal- 
culation of average cost. But even this tiny 
concession to the reality of higher district 
expenses is flawed because local districts 
run their own expensive and substantial- 
ly separate programs, pay for expensive 
early childhood programs, contribute to 
collaboratives, or, in Boston’s case, fund 
entire schools that are equivalent to the 
private school placements that for-profits 
are exempted from funding. 

On top of this, for-profit charter schools’ 
definitions of students in substantially sep- 
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arate classes don’t compare to the reality 
of these classes in district schools. The 
noncategorical system doesn’t provide any 
information about the specific disability 
needs of students. Sabis International char- 
acterizes 20 students who are a few years 
behind grade level and receiving remedial 
services as a substantially separate class. 
In a local public school, a substantially sep- 
arate class often consists of a dozen stu- 
dents with moderate cognitive, behavior- 
al, or physical disabilities who need ex- 
pensive nursing services, therapies, adap- 
tive equipment, and so on. 

Adding this together, it’s clear that the 
way the Massachusetts charter school law 
calculates average cost per student gives 
for-profit schools a major financial ad- 
vantage over district schools. It creates a 
situation in which charter schools receive 
funding for students with disabilities or 
with limited English proficiency whom 
they are not serving, aUowing them to spend 
more on regular education. Meanwhile, 
poor district schools pay for considerably 
larger numbers of students with disabili- 
ties or with limited English proficiency 
whom they are serving. Then, adding in- 
sult to injury, the for-profit charter school 
sends expensive students back to the same 
district, forcing them to use even more of 
their diminished resources on special ed- 
ucation. 

But it doesn’t stop there. Massachu- 
setts charter school law forces local dis- 
tricts to pay transportation costs for char- 
ter school students who need busing. The 
for-profits can also create a nonprofit foun- 
dation (a for-profit nonprofit), thereby at- 
tracting large private donations. By the end 
of the 1996-97 school year, Boston Ren- 
aissance, Inc., had pulled in almost a mil- 
lion dollars in private donations. 

For-profits are also eligible for state 
and federal grants. All of them have re- 
ceived tens of thousands of dollars in fed- 
eral charter school start-up grants. Renais- 
sance, Sabis International, Chelmsford, and 
Seven Hills have applied for and received 
Title I grants for low-income students. On- 
ly Somerville did not apply for and receive 
IDEA grants for students with disabilities. 
As in the case of state funding, for-profits 
receive the same amount of IDEA money 
per student as their local district even though 
they serve students with less complicated 
needs. 

Indeed, far from being starved for re- 
sources, Massachusetts charter schools are 
the richest schools in the state. They cer- 



tainly receive more than enough money to 
serve students with “expensive” disabili- 
ties. Of course, each school does have to 
provide a sizable percentage of its state 
funding to its educational contractor in 
the form of a management fee (almost a 
million dollars by the end of the 1996-97 
school year in Sabis International’s case) 
or contract. It’s hard to accept, especially 
for a parent of a student with disabilities, 
that a “public school” funded by Massa- 
chusetts taxpayer money could be too re- 
source-starved to properly serve children 
with disabilities when that same school is 
paying tens of thousands, hundreds of thou- 
sands, even millions of dollars to a com- 
pany in New York, Tennessee, or Leba- 
non. 

The (Profit) Motive 

The Massachusetts for-profit manage- 
ment companies don’t exclude students 
simply because they don’t like the trap- 
pings of special education. Their impetus 
for excluding students with disabilities de- 
rives from the profit motive. ‘’They under- 
stand that their survival and profitability 
depend on one factor — raising the test 
scores of regular education students. If 
they don’t show substantial gains in test 
scores, they will lose their charters. Un- 
der these circumstances, students with dis- 
abilities, most of whom can’t or won’t per- 
form well on standardized assessments, 
are liabilities. And, “from a school’s per- 
spective, finding a way to exclude the li- 
abilities is a powerful means of improv- 
ing performance.”'* 

This obsession with raising standard- 
ized test scores is reflected in the for- 
profits’ curriculum and instruction. Sabis, 
Edison, and Advantage schools empha- 
size the basic math and English skills that 
are the focus of statewide assessments. 
Their schools have large class sizes, forc- 
ing their often first-year teachers to de- 
pend heavily on texts and technology. This 
packaged, standardized approach to cur- 
riculum and instruction is the linchpin of 
their long-term business strategy. All the 
for-profit companies are in the process 
of establishing nationwide networks of 
schools. To reap the advantages of econo- 
my of scale, Sabis, Edison, and Advan- 
tage use a single, easily replicated cur- 
riculum and system of instruction. 

Predictably, this “McCurriculum” ap- 
proach does not mesh with special edu- 
cation. If the for-profits are going to main- 
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tain their economy of scale, students must 
fit the school. Special education empha- 
sizes individualized instruction, which of- 
ten requires expensive supports and ser- 
vices. For-profits avoid this requirement 
by using what Renaissance calls a “respon- 
sible inclusion model.” This means that 
they place students with mild disabilities 
in regular classrooms and provide them 
with extra instruction until they perform 
at grade level. Students with more serious 
cognitive deficits or learning disabilities 
are generally removed from the regular 
classroom for remedial attention or left in 
the regular classroom without appropriate 
academic instruction.*’ This version of in- 
clusion is inherently flawed. Most inclu- 
sion advocates believe that the true model, 
which emphasizes including all students 
with disabilities in regular education class- 
rooms and integrating their therapeutic sup- 
ports and services into the curriculum, is 
more expensive when properly implement- 
ed. 

Debbie Drew, the foster mother of a 
child with a serious learning disability, re- 
ported how the inclusion model at Seven 
Hills worked for her daughter. She said 
that Seven Hills authorities failed to pro- 
vide her daughter with any of the services 
specified in her lEP and instead dumped 
her in the regular classroom, where “she 
had no clue what was going on.” At Sabis, 
when students reach grade level, they’re 
returned to the inclusive classroom. But 
if they don’t? “What we haven’t figured 
out is what to do with some of them [who 
have been] in there two years and are still 
not up to grade level,” said a Sabis em- 
ployee. 

Students with behavioral disabilities 
pose another problem for the for-profits. 
These schools see themselves as elite, “semi- 
private” institutions. The more exclusive they 
are, the better chance they have of attract- 
ing customers. Children with behavioral 
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problems cause them to resemble the “out- 
of-control” public schools. Unless a child’s 
behavior improves, he or she can’t fit in- 
to an elite inclusion classroom. But chang- 
ing behaviors takes time, expertise, train- 
ing, and money — and, despite their abun- 
dant funding, it’s evident from our inter- 
views that for-profits don’t want to waste 
resources on “problem kids.” Instead, they 
use suspension and seclusion, and, when 
those methods don’t work, they counsel 
the students out. 

Again it’s an Edison school, Boston Ren- 
aissance, that has been the worst offender 
on returning students. According to BPS, 
six of the 26 students who returned to Bos- 
ton in 1997-98 were identified as having se- 
vere behavioral disabilities. None were iden- 
tified by BPS as disabled when they en- 
tered Renaissance. Certainly public schools 
have not had a good track record with chil- 
dren with behaviorad needs, but — unlike 
for-profits — they don’t have the luxury of 
dumping their troublesome students on an- 
other school. 

Where Does a Parent Go? 

Do parents of children with disabili- 
ties who attend for-profit charter schools 
always have to call Lebanon to get an- 
swers? Is there anyone in Massachusetts 
they can ask for help — a board or an agen- 
cy that would require a charter school to 
comply with the law? 

According to the Massachusetts char- 
ter school regulations, the answer is yes. 
Parents of a student with disabilities who 
believe that a charter school is violating 
their child’s rights can file a complaint 
with the school’s board of trustees. If they 
are dissatisfied with the outcome of their 
complaint, they can file a complaint with 
the commissioner of education, who can 
refer the matter to the attorney general. In 
the event that the charter school is found 



to be in noncompliance with the law, the 
commissioner or the state board of edu- 
cation can revoke the school’s charter. Par- 
ents can also file a complaint with the de- 
partment of education. 

It would appear that parents have plen- 
ty of avenues to address their grievances. 
It would also appear that for-profits can 
and will be held accountable by state agen- 
cies for their actions. Sadly, the realities 
of the charter school system and of Mass- 
achusetts’ political climate make these ac- 
countability mechanisms practically worth- 
less. 

Let’s begin with the possibility of fil- 
ing a complaint with the for-profit charter 
school’s board of trustees. Charter school 
supporters like to portray their schools as 
the outgrowth of a grassroots movement 
on the part of self-motivated parents, teach- 
ers, and community leaders. They paint a 
picture of concerned individuals coming 
together out of a mutual interest in improv- 
ing local public education, organizing a 
board of trustees, and writing an applica- 
tion for a projected charter school. 

Certainly, this was the case for many 
nonprofit charter schools. But in the case 
of for-profit charter schools, board mem- 
bers were often directly recruited by the 
school’s management companies. Com- 
panies are forced into this tactic because 
the Massachusetts Charter School Law for- 
bids a for-profit company from applying 
for a charter. However, the law does al- 
low a charter school’s board of directors 
to apply for a charter and then contract 
with a for-profit company for 100% of ed- 
ucational services. This provision is sup- 
posed to be a free-market mechanism that 
allows charter school boards to choose 
among competing contractors, picking the 
best service for the lowest price. But man- 
agement companies use it as a way to ap- 
ply for a charter indirectly. 

This arrangement raises a number of 
conflict-of-interest issues. A school’s board 
of trustees is responsible for enforcing the 
contract with the company and providing 
accountability to the local community. Ac- 
cording to the 1996 report The Massachu- 
setts Charter School InitiativCy “When a 
Board of Trustees has hired a private com- 
pany to manage the school and achieve 
the goals of the charter, it can easily ter- 
minate the contract if the Board isn’t sat- 
isfied with the company’s perform ance.”“ 

By actively recruiting the very board 
members who are expected to “choose” 
them, management companies undermine 
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the notion of board oversight. There is no 
indication in any of the press reports or 
charter school documents that any of these 
boards considered any educational con- 
tractors other than the ones they “chose.’' 
(So much for the free market.) Expecting 
such a board to “terminate a contract” for 
poor performance or to address a parent’s 
complaint impartially is ludicrous. 

During the most recent round of the 
charter school application process, man- 
agement companies took this practice to 
a new low. The application for the new 
Sabis charter school describes board mem- 
bers as if they were product endorsers (“Mr. 
Hickey supports Sabis because of our . . . 
Mr. Buckley supports Sabis because of 
our . . .”). We found it especially peculiar, 
in an application “produced” by a board 
of community members, that every refer- 
ence to Sabis is trademarked. There’s even 
a reference to a SABIS® cheerleading 
team leading SABIS® cheers. 

But the prize for stacking boards of 
trustees has to go to the newest player in 
the Massachusetts for-profit field. Advan- 
tage Schools, and its president, Steve Wil- 
son. Wilson, a former co-director of the 
pro-charter Pioneer Institute and advisor 
to then-Gov. William Weld, drafted key 
parts of the very charter school law from 
which he expects to profit. The board of 
his recently opened charter school in Mal- 
den includes a significant number of for- 
mer Republican state senatorial aides and 
campaign operatives. His own employee 
was listed as the board’s contact person 
on the original charter application.^' Un- 
der these circumstances, the chances that 
a parental complaint will result in a deci- 
sion against the Advantage charter school 
are extremely remote. 

Of course, a parent can still submit a 
complaint to the commissioner of educa- 
tion or to the department of education. But 
the commissioner is subject to political 
pressures, and charter schools are a favor- 
ite initiative of an element of the Massa- 
chusetts political establishment. (Commis- 
sioner Frank Haydu III quit in July because 
he believed that politics was interfering 
with his ability to make sound educational 
decisions.^0 Th^ Massachusetts Board of 
Education, which can suspend or revoke a 
school’s charter for violations of the law, 
is headed by John Silber, a man whose vis- 
ceral disdain for special education is evi- 
denced by his remark “Some of the things 
that pass for learning disabilities used to 
be called stupidity.”’’ The board of edu- 
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cation is packed with for-profit support- 
ers such as James Peyser (former co-di- 
rector of the Pioneer Institute along with 
Steve Wilson), Abigail Themstrom (a mem- 
ber of Advantage’s academic advisory coun- 
cil), and Roberta Schaefer (who helped 
Steve Wilson pick his new Worcester char- 
ter’s board of trustees). It’s hard to imag- 
ine this cast of characters voting to sanc- 
tion a charter school because of a mere 
parent’s complaint. 

Then there is the Massachusetts De- 
partment of Education. DOE is suppos- 
edly free from political pressures. But we 
have heard from a DOE official that when 
Chelmsford and Seven Hills opened in 
1996, the office of then-Gov. Weld suc- 
cessfully pressured the agency to provide 
the schools with IDEA funds despite their 
not having met any of the federal require- 
ments for this money. The official, who 
asked to remain anonymous, said, “We 
were under so much pressure from the 
governor’s office to help charter schools 
starting up that we had to find a way to 
send them IDEA grants even though they 
hadn’t submitted program plans or child 
counts.” The same official reported that 
the state tried to send $32,000 of the Wor- 
cester district’s IDEA money to the Seven 
Hills charter school. When Ruth Gadbois, 
director of special education for Worces- 
ter, found that this IDEA money was be- 
ing sent to Seven Hills, she threatened to 
sue. According to Gadbois, DOE then re- 
instated her funds and gave Seven Hills 
the funding from the IDEA discretionary 
fund. This sort of fiscal manipulation could 
have resulted in the state’s loss of federal 
IDEA money. If the state would jeopard- 
ize tens of millions of dollars to give a 
few thousand dollars to a couple of for- 
profit charter schools, how can it be ex- 
pected to consider a parent complaint im- 
partially? 

As for complaints from parents that 
DOE did receive, the department of spe- 
cial education conducted an audit in 1997 
of the special education program at Bos- 
ton Renaissance. In their report, the au- 
ditors do not mention having discussed 
any parent complaints with school offi- 
cials. Nor do they report having discussed 
any of the recent OCR complaints that the 
school had settled. Despite evidence that 
Renaissance was violating students’ and 
parents’ rights, the auditors gave the school 
passing marks.^^ 

But that’s not the worst of it. The last 
place a parent should go for a.ssistance is 



the very state agency charged with mon- 
itoring charter schools — the State Char- 
ter School Office. In 1995 the forerunner 
of this office, the Executive Office of Ed- 
ucation, headed by James Peyser, sent a 
technical advisory to charter schools pro- 
viding a blueprint for “counseling out” 
students with disabilities.” As our recent 
parent interviews revealed, for-piofits have 
taken the state’s advice to heart. There is 
no record in the charter school office that 
any subsequent technical advisory or legal 
memorandum was sent out to counter- 
mand the advice in this memo. 

The current director of the charter school 
office is Scott Hamilton. Hamilton is fond 
of referring to charter schools as “the most 
accountable schools in Massachusetts.” But 
his office has provided far more charter 
school propaganda than accountability.” 
In response to questions about the pro- 
priety of companies making a profit from 
public education, he has compared for- 
profits to the textbook and transportation 
companies that already make a profit from 
public education, ignoring the fact that a 
textbook or transportation company does 
not have the power to violate the rights of 
students in the pursuit of profits. He has 
pointed out charter schools’ improvements 
in test scores, as if test scores were the on- 
ly measure of a school’s success, the on- 
ly aspect of a child’s education for which 
a school should be held accountable. He 
has questioned the motives of the persons 
asking the question, portraying them as 
pro-union supporters of the “status quo” 
in public education, thereby evading the 
legitimate concerns of these citizens about 
for-profit education. 

Hamilton’s responses are typical of sup- 
porters of for-profit charter schools. Rather 
than engage in substantive discussions about 
the for-profit concept and its effect on par- 
ents and children, they nearly always chant 
the mantra of “improved test scores” or 
challenge the motives of those who ques- 
tion the free market’s ability to give chil- 
dren a better education. 

A Lost Opportunity 

Charter schools in Massachusetts have 
been granted considerable advantages over 
local public schools. Many of the nonprof- 
it charter schools are using these advan- 
tages to provide an excellent education for 
students with complicated disabilities, of- 
ten for the first time in their school careers. 
Parents of these students are understand- 
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ably enthusiastic about the charter school 
model. Many of these parents have had le- 
gitimate concerns about the public school 
system, and the opportunity to have a choice 
has been a transforming experience. 

In the right circumstances, for-profit 
charter schools could also represent a pow- 
erful opportunity for students with com- 
plicated disabilities and for their families. 
As we have shown, these schools have the 
financial resources to provide an appro- 
priate education for any student with a dis- 
ability. Unfortunately, the basic interest of 
these schools in making a profit has often 
been incompatible with offering an appro- 
priate education to students who require ex- 
pensive supports and services. To parents 
of these students, for-profit charter schools 
do not represent a choice. If the politicians 
and the state officials who support the for- 
profit charter school concept are going to 
give parents this choice, they must pro- 
tect parents' rights by enforcing federal 
and state laws. 

Indeed, if we have learned anything 
from our study, it is the importance of en- 
forcement, of requiring schools to be ac- 
countable for more than test scores. In the 
absence of accountability, for-profit char- 
ter schools will have the same incentive 
that public schools had before the passage 
of IDEA to exclude students with compli- 
cated disabilities and to ignore the rights 
that a generation of parents of children 
with disabilities fought so hard to acquire. 
After studying for-profits, it is clear to us 
that the much-maligned requirements of 
IDEA were adopted for the right reasons. 
As it stands, for-profit education in Mass- 
achusetts is re-creating the pre-1975 era, 
when public schools could choose whom 
they would educate and students with com- 
plicated disabilities were shunted away to 
institutions. In essence, the for-profits are 
becoming those pre-1975 public schools, 
and local district schools are becoming the 
institutions filled with their castoffs.” 

Parents of students with complicated 
disabilities shouldn't need another IDEA 
to give them a choice in public education. 
What they need is for Massachusetts pol- 
iticians and state officials to set aside ide- 
ology and to make for-profit charter schools 
if not the most accountable schools in Mas- 
sachusetts at least accountable to the par- 
ents whose tax dollars are the source of 
their profit. 
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Overview 




THE ISSUE of school choice was high- 
lighted in the platforms of both the 
Republican and Democratic presiden- 
tial candidates and appears on many 
state-level legislative agendas. Of the 
options under consideration, none is so 
controversial and contentious as the 
idea of using public funds to provide 
or defray the cost of private school 
tuition. These public-private programs 
not only represent the most dramatic 
approach to increased parental choice, 
but they also stand as the most obvious 
alternative to traditional thinking on 
the nature and role of public schooling. 

Despite the visibility of the issue 
and the vehemence with which it is 
argued by those on both sides, little is 
known about the effect of these pro- 
grams on students, families, or schools 
themselves. Ideological arguments and 
editorials fill the pages of scholarly and 
popular journals, and the limited avail- 
able research on these programs is 
often misrepresented. The result is sub- 
stantial misunderstanding of the nature 
of these alternatives to school choice 
and of their likely or even intended 
outcomes. 

Both tuition tax credits and educa- 
tion vouchers attempt to support pri- 
vate school education by redirecting 
public funds for education. In both 
cases, choices are increased to include 
both the public and private sectors by 
supplementing the cost of school 
tuition for families so choosing. 
Education vouchers, like those provid- 
ed in programs in Milwaukee and 
Cleveland, explicitly support private 
school enrollment by providing vouch- 
ers for all or most of the cost of tuition 



at the chosen school. The vouchers are 
distributed to parents who then can use 
them at participating private schools. 
Thus, funds are distributed to private 
schools through the choosing parents, 
not directly from the state to the 
schools. This difference has been criti- 
cal in recent US. Supreme Court rul- 
ings on the use of public funds for pri- 
vate education, though the Court has 
thus far declined to hear any voucher 
cases. 

Voucher programs, because they 
are tremendously contentious and have 
become an issue of political debate, are 
the more visible of the two approach- 
es. Literally hundreds of articles in the 
popular press or media appear each 
week, usually presenting the views of 
one or the other side of the issue. Not 
infrequently, these stories refer to stud- 
ies or research that support or refute 
the value of private school vouchers. 
Unfortunately, however, there is limit- 
ed research on the issue that has been 
conducted by reputable scholars. As a 
result, judgments about these programs 
continue to be made largely on ideolo- 
gy rather than on fact. In this chapter, 
we have attempted to provide what we 
believe to be representative, objective 
research on the issue. 

Tuition tax credits less directly sup- 
port private school enrollment. Tax 
credits help families defray the cost of 
private school tuition by offering a 
delimited credit for the cost of private 
schooling against families’ tax indebt- 
edness. In most states, the tax credit is 
worth from $250 to $500 per child, thus 
defraying only a portion of the total 
cost of tuition. 
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Discussion of both state and feder- 
al tuition tax credit programs was great- 
est during the mid-1980s. It was at that 
time that the Reagan administration 
worked openly to implement a nation- 
al system of tuition tax credit, with 
many state legislatures pressing for 
similar programs at the state level. In 
recent years, the issue of tuition tax 
credits has been much less visible in 
the media and in the scholarly litera- 
tu re . There is , in fact , almost no 
research on tax credit programs, with 
most literature presenting instead argu- 
ments for or against the concept. We 
have attempted in this chapter to pro- 
vide a range of views on the issue, 
even though they are largely only 
learned opinion. 

As they have been implemented to 
date, both tuition tax credit and vouch- 
er programs are targeted to provide the 
greatest benefit to low-income families. 
Tuition tax credits are usually provided 
to families earning less than a specified 
amount and, in many cases, are 
reduced or eliminated for families with 
greater income. In both Cleveland and 
Milwaukee, low-income families are 
given preference in the distribution of 



educational vouchers. Although the 
Florida supreme court has ruled it 
unconstitutional, the statewide voucher 
program in Florida uses only the poor 
performance of a child’s public school 
as the criterion for eligibility. 

The goal of this chapter is to pro- 
vide a range of views on these two 
approaches to allowing the use of pub- 
lic funds for private school enrollment. 
We have included research studies and 
reports, as well as scholarly papers 
written by advocates and opponents of 
school choice. Because the Reagan 
administration attempted repeatedly to 
implement a federal tuition tax credit 
program, most available literature on 
this approach is drawn from the 1980s, 
but the concepts and ideas remain the 
same. In contrast, private school 
voucher programs were a focus of 
attention in the last decade of the twen- 
tieth century and, as a result, the litera- 
ture we have included on this 
approach tends to be much more cur- 
rent. In either case, we have attempted 
to present information that reflects the 
diversity of opinion regarding the use 
of public funds to support private 
school choice for families. 
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Some Things You May 
Want to Know About 



Tuition Tax Credits 



by Russell I. Thackrey 

The debate over tuition tax credits has 
too often become a war of words that has 
little connection with reality. Mr. Thackrey 
answers some commonly asked questions on 
this controversial topic. 



C ONFUSED ABOUT tuition 
tax credits? No wonder. People 
who report on them in print 
and on the airwaves are con- 
fused too. As Anne Lewis observed in 
the October 1983 Kappan^ U.S. press cor- 
respondents are “basically uninformed 
about educational issues at the national 
level.”* That's why articles about tui- 
tion tax credits run mostly to “propo- 
nents say. . . followed by “opponents 
say. . . or vice versa — the statements 
by the two camps directly contradicting 
one another, even though everybody is 
talking about the same legislative propos- 
al. 

• “Proponents say that tax credits will 
improve the public schools through com- 
petition. Opponents say they will hurt the 
public schools.” 

♦ “Proponents stress that tax credits 
will be of special help to low-income 
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ecuiive director of the National Association of 
State Universities and Land-Grant Colleges, 
Washington, D.C., from 1947 until his retire- 
ment in 1970. In 1979 he moved to Manhattan, 
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University as professor, department head, dean 
of administration, and director of the summer 
school. The views expressed in this article are 
the author's own and are not attributable to 
any institution or organization. 



families who scrimp to send their children 
to church-affiliated schools. Opponents 
say the bill will be of little help to such 
families and may, indeed, be harmful to 
them.” 

And so on. The mass media often dis- 
cuss issues of constitutionality, federal 
control, quality, and cost of tuition tax 
credits in the same manner. Quoting one 
side and then the other on any compli- 
cated and controversial issue gives at least 
the illusion of “fairness”; this approach is 
also much easier than studying what pro- 
posed legislation actually says and gather- 
ing expert opinion on its likely effects. 

Meanwhile, many major issues related 
to tuition tax credits have been obscured 
by this “great debate.” And the debate 
itself “ even among such knowledgeable 
and intelligent people as teachers, school 
board members, concerned parents, and 
legislators — has too often become a “war 
of words” that has little connection with 
reality. 

The divergence of views on tuition tax 
credits is easy to illustrate. For example, 
the National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence, which usually speaks for the church 
on legislative issues, has strongly support- 
ed tax credit legislation. However, sup- 
port for such legislation by Catholic mem- 
bers of Congress is far from unanimous. 
In a test vote in the Senate last November 
on an Administration-sponsored tuition 



tax credit bill (S. 528), a majority of those 
senators who had identified themselves as 
Catholic in the Congressional Handbook 
voted against the bill, which was tabled by 
a margin of 59-38. 

Tax credits no doubt enjoy more Sen- 
ate support “in principle” than this margin 
suggests. The grim prospect of cutting 
federal revenues during a time of unprece- 
dented budget deficits was one factor in 
the defeat of the bill. Certain senators also 
desired specific provisions that this bill did 
not include. However, tax credit legisla- 
tion in one form or another has been be- 
fore Congress since the early Fifties, and 
the issue is not going to go away. 



T uition tax credits were pro- 
posed in the early Fifties by 
the Yale Alumni Board, which 
hoped to obtain federal money 
for higher education without submitting 
to direct federal control. The method was 
simple: colleges and universities would 
raise their tuitions by the amount of the 
tax credit. Those who paid tuition would 
be no worse off, and millions of dollars 
otherwise destin^ for the federal treasury 
as tax payments would flow instead into 
the treasuries of institutions of higher 
education. 

The early tax credit proposals covered 
only tuitions paid to colleges and univer- 
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skies — both public and private. But as 
time went on, supporters of government 
aid for church-afWiated K-12 schools be- 
gan to see tuition tax credits as a possible 
detour around the Supreme Court deci- 
sions that barred such aid as a violation of 
the First Amendment. Tuition tax credit 
bills were introduced that covered private 
schools (sectarian and nonsectarian), as 
well as institutions of higher education. 
Then, because the size of a tax credit is 
limited by the amount of federal tax 
Owed, proposed legislation began to in- 
clude ‘‘fairness” features, intended to pro- 
vide cash payments to parents equal to the 
difference between the taxes they owed 
and their allowable tuition tax credits. A 
limit was also placed on the amount of 
taxable income that an individual could 
have and still receive a tax credit. 

As tuition charges rose through the 
years, the proposed maximum allowable 
tax credit iso was raised. The projected 
annual cost in revenue lost to the federal 
treasury rose to between $8 billion and $10 
billion. 

Although tax cuts and increased spend- 
ing on defense brought unprecedentedly 
large budget deficits late in 1982, Presi- 
dent Reagan nonetheless proposed a tui- 
tion tax credit plan for parents of children 
attending private elementary and secon- 
dary schools. However, his proposal cut 
the maximum allowable tax credit from 
$1,000 to $300 (and to only $100 during 
the first year) and eliminated the costly 
“fairness” feature that would have pro- 
vided “refunds” to those low-income 
families unable to claim the full tax credit 
to which they were otherwise entitled. 

In February 1983, at the request of the 
President, a revised bill was introduced in 
the Senate. This revised bill eliminated 
those features of the 1982 bill that would 
have compelled all private schools whose 
patrons claimed tuition tax credits to 
abide by state compulsory attendance 
laws and to enroll handicapped students. 

bn 20 June 1983 the Senate Finance 
Committee voted 11-7 to send this revised 
bill, the Educational Opportunity and 
Equity Act of 1983 (S. 528), with only 
minor changes, to the Senate floor for ac- 
tion. On November 18 the full Senate 
tabled the measure. 



T he questions and answers 
that follow attempt to explore 
the major issues involved in tui- 
tion tax credits.* All mentions of 
“the bill,” of “the Administration pro- 
posal,” or of “President Reagan’s propo- 

•Bccausc of space limitations, 1 have omitted the 
sources for many statements that 1 cite. A list of these 
sources is available to any reader who writes me (2015 
Meadowlark Rd., Apt. 2, Manhattan, KS 66502) and 
encloses a self* addressed, stamped envelope. 
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If Congress 
approves tax credits, 
the constitutional 
issue involved in 
this matter will no 
doubt eventually 
reach the High Court 



sal” refer to Senate Bill 528. (Readers may 
be able to obtain copies of S. 528, 98th 
Congress, first session, and of the ac- 
companying report. Senate Committee 
Report No. 98-154, from their representa- 
tives or senators.) 

What is a tuition tax credit? 

A tuition tax credit would allow indi- 
viduals paying tuition to specified cate- 
gories of educational institutions to de- 
duct from the income taxes they owe to 
the federal government a specified per- 
centage of the tuition pmd, up to a 
specified maximum. Under the proposed 
bill, the tax credit would cover 509b of the 
tuition paid to private elementary or 
secondary schools, with a maximum of 
$100 in the first year. This maximum 
would rise to $300 for the third and later 
years. 

Would this constitute federal sup- 
port" of church-related schools? 

The bill says that tax credits “shall not” 
constitute federal financial assistance to 
the schools or individuals involved. But 
Chester E. Finn, Jr., a former top aide to 
Sen. Daniel Patrick Moynihan (D-N.Y.), 
a leading sponsor of tax credit bills, com- 
mented — in an article that appeared in 
the Education Section of the New York 
Times on 11 November 1982 — that “in- 
sofar as transferring additional financial 
resources into private schools might 
strengthen them, . . . the tax credit 
mechanism was imaginatively conceived, 
moderately efficient, and likely to be fairly 
effective.” Finn, now a professor of edu- 
cation and public policy at Vanderbilt 
University, also said that tax credits were 
seen as “the most promising detour 
around increasingly confusing Supreme 
Court decisions placed in the way of pub- 
lic aid to nongovernmental secondary 
education.” (Readers should note that 
there are no constitutional provisions that 
the Court has interpreted as barring aid to 
private nonsectarian education.) 

On at least two occasions, the press has 
quoted President Reagan’s statement to 
Catholic audiences that, although di- 
rect federal support of church-affiliated 



schools would violate the First Amend- 
ment, tax credits would not. Each time, 
the President also noted that, if private 
schools would raise their tuitions by the 
amount of the tax credit, they could re- 
ceive money “otherwise going for taxes” 
and still not hurt their patrons financially. 
If Congress approves tax credits, the con- 
stitutional issue will no doubt eventually 
reach the Supreme Court. 

Are other than First Amendment issues 
involved in the question of whether or not 
tax credits constitute governmental sup- 
port of church-related schools or institu- 
tions of higher education? 

Yes, indeed. The issue of whether “in- 
direct aid” (i.e., aid that passes to a school 
or institution of higher education through^ 
students, parents, etc.) constitutes “sup- 
port” has important implications for all 
anti-discrimination legislation, including 
Title IX of the Education Amendments of 
1972, which bars discrimination against 
women by institutions that receive federal 
support. 2 Ever since 1954, when the 
Supreme Court held state-enforced or 
state-supported racial segregation uncon- 
stitutional, efforts to find a detour around 
this and other barriers to discrimination 
have persisted. Several states responded to 
the 1954 decirion by p^ing laws that 
gave parents vouchers with which to pay 
tuition at the schools of their choice. 
Federal courts held these laws unconstitu- 
tional, because states may not do indirect- 
ly what they may not do directly, i.e., sup- 
port segregated schools. 

What about tax credits and racial dis- 
crimination? Doesn*t the bill have strong 
an ti-discrimination provisions? 

Yes and no. Yes, because the bill says 
that “tax relief’ given under it “may not 
be used to promote racial discrimination” 
(which is defined as including discrimina- 
tion against both racial and ethnic 
groups). Schools for which parents could 
claim tax credits would have to certify an- 
nually to the secretary of the treasury that 
they do not discriminate. Copies of a 
given school’s statement would be dis- 
tributed to all of its tuition payers, who 
would have to attach these copies to their 
income tax returns claiming tax credits for 
tuition payments. Schools for which par- 
ents could claim tax credits would also 
have to be exempt from taxes under the 
Internal Revenue Code, and the Supreme 
Court has held that discriminatory schools 
cannot be tax exempt. From an adminis- 
trative point of view, these requirements 
are a substantial improvement over earlier 
tuition tax credit bills, which would have 
given the Internal Revenue Service no way 
of determining whether claimed tax 
credits were, in fact, for tuition paid to 
eligible schools. 

However, the provisions for enforcing 
the anti-discrimination requirement seem 
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questionable to me. The bill gives the U.S. 
attorney general “exclusive authority to 
investigate and determine whether an edu- 
cational institution is following a racial- 
ly discriminatory policy.” Specific com- 
plaints would have to be filed in writing 
with the attorney general, who would 
“promptly” notify the school and get its 
response. If the attorney general failed to 
find cause for the complaint, the com- 
plainant would be so notified and told that 
the reasons for the decision were avail- 
able. If the attorney general found cause 
for the complaint, either the school would 
have to agree to quit discriminating or the 
attorney general would have to ask the 
federal district court of the district in 
which the school is located to make a de- 
claratory judgment of discrimination. If 
the school agreed to quit discriminating, 
the attorney general would notify the 
complainant of the terms of this agree- 
ment. If the district court made a declara- 
tory judgment of discrimination, the par- 
ents of children attending the school 
would not be allowed to claim tuition tax 
credits unless and until the school proved 
that it had changed its policies. 

I see several problems with this ap- 
proach. First, complainants would not be 
allowed to take their cases directly to the 
courts. Yet U.S. history reminds us that 
“separate but obviously unequal” schools 
and public accommodations remained the 
rule after the Brown decision — in the 
federally administered District of Colum- 
bia, as well as in the southern and border 
states — until the Supreme Court gave 
complainants direct access to the courts. 

A second problem is that both At- 
torney General William French Smith and 
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Edwin Meese III, nominated by President 
Reagan to be Smith’s successor, have con- 
sistently pushed for narrow interpreta- 
tions of civil rights laws barring discrimi- 
nation. For example. Smith refused to 
represent the Internal Revenue Service 
(IRS) before the Supreme Court when two 
schools that admitted to practicing racial 
discrimination appealed the revocation of 
their tax-exempt status by the IRS. With 
White House backing. Smith made it clear 
that he thought the schools had inter- 
preted the law correctly. The Supreme 
Court disagreed. The Reagan Administra- 
tion has also urged a narrow interpreta- 
tion of Title IX. (To be fair to both Smith 
and Meese, the legislation authorizing Ti- 
tle IX was sloppily drafted; Congress 
sometimes tries to pass the buck to the 
courts.) But the point is that, given a 
choice, both Smith and his designated suc- 
cessor tend toward narrow interpretations 
of civil rights laws. 

A third problem is that, if a federal 
district court were asked to make a declar- 
atory judgment of discrimination against 
a school within its jurisdiction and re- 
fused, the complaint would die — unless 
the attorney general appealed. If the court 
did issue a declaratory judgment, the 
school could appeal. If the school “won” 
— initially or on appeal — the federal 
government would pay the school’s legal 
costs. 

What about educational standards? 
What standards would a school have to 
meet to qualify for tuition tax credits? 

The tuition tax credit proposal specifies 
no requirements of any kind with regard 
to teacher preparation, curriculum, and 
so on. To qualify for tax credits, a school 
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would merely have to offer a full-time pro- 
gram of elementary or secondary educa- 
tion and to be private, nonprofit, tax ex- 
empt under the Internal Revenue Code, 
and nondiscriminatory. That’s all. 

lsn*t it the responsibility of the states to 
set standards that schools should meet 
under compulsory attendance laws, which 
are designed to protect children from ex- 
ploitation and assure them access to 
education? 

Despite the Administration’s insistence 
that education is primarily a state respon- 
sibility, the Administration’s tax credit bill 
of 1983 eliminates a previously included 
requirement for compliance with state 
standards and probably would be con- 
strued as barring the states from setting 
standards for private schools whose pa- 
trons receive tax credits. In reply to a 
question on the reason for this change. 
Sen. Robert Dole (R-Kan.). chairman of 
the Senate Finance Committee, said that 
the Administration did not want to place 
on the states the responsibility for deter- 
mining the eligibility of private schools for 
tax credits. Given the usual priority of 
federal statutes over state ones in the 
event of conflict, the state requirements 
affecting private schools whose patrons re- 
ceive tax credits would apparently be 
limited to those involving health and safe- 
ty. Under S. 528, even a school operated 
by an extremist cult could qualify for tax 
credits. 

But don*t studies show that the educa- 
tional programs of private schools in gen- 
eral — and of church-operated schools in 
particular — are usually equal or superior 
to those of public schools? 

The studies referred to here were of 
“traditional” private schools (chiefly those 
operated by the Roman Catholic church 
and those categorized as highly selective 
secular schools), and even their findings 
have been questioned. But we know little 
or nothing of the church-affiliated schools 
that have sprung up in recent years. We 
are not even certain about their number. 
Writing in the New Yorker of 18 May 
1981, Frances FitzGerald quoted Moral 
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Majority leader Jerry Falwell as saying 
that 16,000 new Christian schools had 
been established in the U.S. by October 
1980 — most of them, since the Sixties — 
and that the number was growing at the 
rate of “one every seven hours.” In an 
April 1983 broadcast, Falwell estimated 
the number of new Christian schools at 
25,000. Others place the number much 
lower, but all agree that the rate of growth 
has been rapid. 

Since we are not even sure of the 
number of these new private schools, it is 
not surprising that we also know little 
about their enrollments, curricula, stan- 
dards for teacher preparation, and so on. 
What we do know, however, is that many 
of the new fundamentalist schools refuse 
to recognize the authority of the state to 
regulate them — except, in some cases, 
for health and safety standards. The press 
has reported that some of these schools 
use the first chapter of Genesis as a text 
for instruction in biology. 

What*s wrong with that, if parents 
desire that kind of instruction for their 
children? 

It’s difficult to draw a line between 
governmental toleration of widely diver- 
gent religious beliefs and practices (free 
- exercise) and governmental responsibility 
to see that children have an opportunity 
for education that is adequate to their 
future needs. This much seems clear, how- 
ever: demands that society support with 
tax funds those schools that refuse to meet 
the minimum standards set by society go 
far beyond the limits of “tolerance.” Inde- 
pendence of government carries a price 
tag: independence of government sup- 
port. 

Aren*t concerns that tuition tax credits 
may lead to government ‘^control** of pri- 
vate schools, including church-affiliated 
schools, far-fetched? (After all, the Ad- 
ministration proposal imposes no require- 
ments as to curriculum or teacher prepa- 
ration, and it does not require compliance 
with state-established standards.) 

These concerns are not at all far- 
fetched, in the view of many experienced 
educators. For example, Carolyn Warner, 
the state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion in Arizona, told a College Board 
Forum on 25 October 1982 that tuition tax 
credits would lead to “an incredible pro- 
liferation of nonpublic schools” and that 
these new schools would represent a wide 
range of extremist political, religious, and 
social views. In the scenario that Warner 
foresaw, the public — concerned about 
the quality of these schools — would call 
for a federal investigation. Next, Congress 
would ask a federal agency to develop a 
“minimum core curriculum” for non- 
public schools whose patrons claim tax 
credits. In the final scene, Warner added, 
all schools — public and private — would 
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be required to follow a standard cur- 
riculum and would be subject to the same 
judicial directives. Chester Finn tends to 
agree. He told the New York Times (Edu- 
cation Section, 11 November 1982) that 
tax credits, in the version that the Reagan 
Administration takes seriously, would 
almost certainly be “accompanied by an 
array of government regulations and con- 
straints that would erode the distinc- 
tiveness and worth” of private education. 

Is it true that tuition tax credits would 
be especially helpful to low-income fami- 
lies? 

Much published information on tui- 
tion tax credits suggests that this would be 
the case, and some surveys of parents (in- 
cluding one by the Gallup Organization 
and another by the Office of Educational 
Research and Improvement of the U.S. 
Department of Education) have been so 
structured as to leave this impression. 
Press reports of these surveys have indi- 
cated that a substantial shift to private 
schools would occur among children from 
low-income families, if tuition tax credits 
became a reality. 

But the Administration-backed tax 
credit bill of 1983 that was tabled by the 
Senate last November gives low-income 
families little or no help. Indeed,- if 
passed, this bill might leave such families 
substantially worse off than before. This is 
the case because tax credits are usable on- 
ly to the extent that federal taxes are 
owed. A family with a taxable income of 
$7,500 and with more than one child 
would owe virtually no federal income 
tax. However, if private schools followed 
the President’s suggestion and raised their 
tuitions by the amount of the maximum 
tax credit, such families would be worse 
off by the amount of the tuition increase, 
in terms of being able to send their 
children to private schools. 

Tve read that high-income families 
would not be eligible for tax credits. Is this 
correct? 

High-income families whose total in- 
comes are taxable by the federal govern- 
ment would not be eligible for tax credits. 
But the same is not necessarily true of 
high-income families who secure a portion 
of their incomes from nontaxed invest- 
ments, such as state and municipal securi- 
ties. For a family whose income comes all 
or mostly from taxable sources, the tax 
credit allowed under the proposed bill 
would start declining at the $40,000 in- 
come level and would end completely at 
an income level of more than $50,000. By 
contrast, a family with, say, $150,000 in 
tax-exempt income and $39,000 in taxable 
income could take the full allowable tax 
credit for tuitions paid — even though this 
family’s total income came to $189,000. 

What about the potential cost of tui- 
tion tax credits in lost tax receipts? 



e potential 
costs of the latest 
bill are lower by 
many billions of 
dollars than the 
estimated costs of 
earlier proposals. 



Because of the huge budget deficit, the 
latest Administration bill has been dras- 
tically scaled down from earlier proposals. 
Costs in lost taxes under the current pro- 
posal have been estimated to be $229 
million in the first year, $491 million in the 
second year, and somewhat more than 
$700 million in the third year and there- 
after. 

As recently as the 97th Congress 
(1981-82), however, the major tax credit 
proposal before the Senate would have 
covered not only elementary and secon- 
dary private schools, but also all of higher 
education (public and private), area vo- 
cational/technical schools, and special 
schools for the handicapped. Not only did 
this earlier proposal cover tuitions for sev- 
eral million more students, but it also au- 
thorized payments from the federal 
treasury to low-income families to make 
up the difference between the taxes they 
owed and the tax credits to which they 
were entitled. In the 1981-82 bill the maxi- 
mum tax credit was $1,000 — more than 
three times the maximum set by the latest 
Administration proposal. The cost of this 
earlier proposal in lost taxes was estimated 
to be $8 billion to $10 billion annually. 

The potential costs of the latest Ad- 
ministration bill are lower by many bil- 
lions of dollars than the estimated costs of 
earlier proposals. But debate in the Senate 
has already indicated that strong efforts 
will be made to restore most features of 
the earlier proposals and to add new ones. 
Thus, if enacted, tuition tax credits would 
constitute a new class of entitlements — 
neither subject to control by the ap- 
propriations process nor predictable for 
purposes of budget making. 



1. Anne C. Lewis. “Reagan and Critics Exchange 
Salvos in Eirst Round of War of Statislies,” Phi Delta 
Kappan, October 1983. p. 83. 

2. In Eebruary 1984 the U.S. Supreme Court ruled on 

this issue as it relates to Title IX. Eor details on Grove 
City Cottene v. Hell, see Thomas .1. I'lygare. “ I he 
Supreme Court's l iile IX Decision; Who Won?.” Phi 
Delta KapfH/fi. May 1984. pp. 640-4 1 . O 
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Tuition Tax Credits 
and Education Vouchers 
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,Tax credits and vouchers raise fundamental questions about 
the relationship between schooling and society. 
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-uiTioN TAX CREDITS OR TUITION VOUCHERS are far 
removed from most of what educators think about— curriculum, teacher licensing, minimum standards, school 
finance reform, classroom management, and government regulation. Rather, tax credits and vouchers raise funda- 
mental questions about the relationship of schooling to the larger society: the tension between professional and 
parent, and the role and place of values in education. Finally, and most important in a democratic republic, they 
force us to re-examine the tension between equality and liberty. This, of course, is precisely why they are contro- 
versial. If vouchers or tax credits were simply a device to administer education differently, there would be discus- 
sion but not impassioned debate. To see why this is the case, we must return to the beginning. 

Over the past 50 years, the line that distinguished the public sector from the private has been blurred. 
Health care, housing, food and nutrition programs. Social Security, and unemployment compensation are all 
infused with large measures of public funding. In the case of schooling, however, there has been a strong histori- 
cal commitment to universal free education, and public funding for private elementary and secondary education 
has been off-limits. There are some public subsidies of a minor nature: Gifts to private schools are taxKleductible, 
and private school property is exempt from real estate tax. While these tax forgivenesses are thought to stimulate 



philanthropy and reduce school costs, their effects are 
modest. 

The current debate about tuition tax credits or educa- 
tion vouchers renews the old question about how and 
where the line between the public and private sector 
should be drawn. And it raises two major issues: The ex- 
tent to which private schools should receive government 
aid, if at all, and the extent to which such aid might lead to 
government control of private schools. 

The issues are of special interest to economists and 
political scientists because there is no a priori reason 
to believe that government must own and operate the 
means of production to provide public goods or services. 
Government may as easily — or even more easily — pro- 
vide funds and let the private sector satisfy public 
program objectives. In this vein, state governments do 
not build their own highways or public buildings: The 
lowest bidder does. Similarly, Medicare recipients are 
not required to “spend” their Medicare funds in public 
hospitals. 

The reason for this is obvious enough. At its most 
elevated it is what Charles Schultze of the Brookings 
Institution calls the public use of private interest. At a 
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more prosaic level, it recognizes that different people 
have different tastes and different preferences. In this 
formulation, choice is a virtue, one that should be satis- 
fied. 

Now, if parental choice in education is to be increased, 
short of wholesale reconfiguration of the public sector, 
the most obvious device is government funding of private 
schools. Three principal options are available — direct aid 
to institutions, education vouchers for individual stu- 
dents, or “negative” transfer payments through the tax 
system in the form of tax credits. The court has re- 
peatedly struck down direct funding of private institu- 
tions as unconstitutional because the vast majority of 
them have religious ties. But vouchers might pass con- 
stitutional muster, as indeed tax credits have recently 
done in Mueller y. Allen. 

As well, there is the possibility of public scholarships 
and loans, or what Senator Daniel Patrick Moynihan 
calls “the baby-BEOCs” program, in which the eligibility 
floor for the basic educational opportunity grants would 
drop to primary and secondary education. The advan- 
tages of such a program would be several. Because 
eligibility is based on income, it would go only to the 
truly needy. If it were designed properly, public school 
children could use the program for supplemental or en- 
richment activities. And perhaps most important from 
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an economic standpoint, because it would reach only a 
fraction of the children in private schools (unlike tax 
credits which would reach everyone who pays taxes), 
tuition would not be driven up in an amount equal to the 
tax credit. Unfortunately, there seems to be no con- 
stituency for such a program: It is clearly odd-man out 
in any discussion of aid to private schools. 

At this juncture it is important to stress that the grow- 
ing interest in private school aid plans is not because of 
the Reagan administration, but because of a persistent 
shift toward private education in the recent past. As the 
number of school-age children continues to decline, the 
number of children enrolled in private schools is increas- 
ing. By 1986, for example, the National Center for 
Education Statistics predicts a 12 percent increase in pri- 
vate school enrollments, from 5 million to 5.6 million 
children. Yet as recently as three years ago, the best 
available data suggested continued private school de- 
cline. Bruce Cooper and his colleagues, in the most re- 
cent issue of the Teachers College Record, report that 
their data reveal a trend line that points to 15 percent 
private school enrollment by 1990. 

Indeed, we are witnessing a remarkable historic trans- 
formation. For years, as private education grew progres- 



Today we see growing ** privatization'' of edu- 
cation because of public sector market failure. 
Public schools fail to satisfy an ever-larger seg- 
ment of the population. 



sively weaker, the clamor for aid became more shrill. But 
it fell on deaf ears. As recently as 1977, Senator Moyni- 
han’s stirring defense of aid to private schools \nHarper*s 
Magazine was titled “The Federal Government and the 
Ruin of Private Education.” His thesis was simple: With- 
out aid, private schools would languish and even dis- 
appear. But today, it is clear that the system in danger is 
not private schools. At risk today is a faltering public 
system. In fact, one interesting way to frame the ques- 
tion is in traditional public policy terms: The justification 
for public intervention in a private market is real or 
threatened market failure. Today we see growing “priva- 
tization” of education because of public sector market 
failure. Public schools fail to satisfy an ever-larger seg- 
ment of the population. 

For the first time in recent history, then, there is a real- 
istic possibility of public aid to private schools, not be- 
cause they are weak, but because they are strong. 
Ironically, public support could then be the Achilles Heel 
of private education, for just as the power to tax is the 
power to destroy, the power to provide aid is the power 
to control. And if private schools were to become subject 
to public control, they would lose their unique character. 



I T IS BECOMING CLEAR that aid to private schools may 
become as important a public policy issue in the 1980s 
as civil rights was in the 1960s, and it is more than 
a curiosity that these two issues are bracketed by two 
major studies conducted by James Coleman. In the first 
Coleman report in 1966, his central finding was that what 
makes a difference in education is the student body, not 
the building, curriculum, level of funding, or organization. 
This finding was used to justify and encourage the end 
of racial isolation. 

The second and most recent Coleman report, however, 
presents us with striking evidence that certain things do 
matter, that in fact there are differences between good 
and bad schools, and the differences make a difference. 
That this finding should be surprising is itself a surprise, 
because discerning teachers, students, and parents have 
always known that some schools are better than others, 
and all things being equal, it is better to go to a good 
school than a bad one. If there are quality differences 
among schools, it is no longer a matter of indifference as to 
which school one goes. And someone must choose: a 
parent, a student, or a bureaucrat. In fact, Coleman finds 
that in certain circumstances private schools do a better 
job academically than comparable public schools. Thus, 
Coleman, who provided arguments on behalf of compul- 
sory busing for 15 years, now provides a rationale for 
choice. 

While vouchers and tax credits are frequently dis- 
cussed in the same breath, there are some differences 
worth noting. 

In modem times, vouchers were first seriously pro- 
posed by Nobel laureate and conservative economist 
Milton Friedman. (John Stuart Mill, ever the libertarian, 
supported vouchers most enthusiastically. Afraid that 
public schools would be used to “standardize” children, 
he wrote what remains as vouchers’ most stirring de- 
fense.) In the late 1960s, vouchers were adopted as a 
war-on-poverty strategy by democratic socialist Christo- 
pher Jencks in the closing days of President Lyndon B. 
Johnson’s Great Society. The task of implementation 
fell to the Nixon administration, but vouchers quietly 
faded under President Gerald R. Ford, sinking without a 
trace under President Jimmy Carter. Given President 
Ronald Reagan’s interest in the subject, however, it now 
appears that the report of the death of vouchers was 
premature. 

What is it we know about vouchers? Are they so much 
snake oil, a threat to our system of free public education, 
or might they trigger revitalization and rejuvenation of a 
faltering public enterprise? 

Although there are no elementary and secondary 
school voucher systems in this country, the federal gov- 
ernment did sponsor voucher research for nearly a dec- 
ade. After several years of planning, in the spring of 197 1 
a serious effort was made to launch a series of five multi- 
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year voucher demonstration projects under the aegis of 
the old Office of Economic Opportunity. But even the 
idea of a demonstration project was viewed as so radical 
that only one school district in the nation accepted fed< 
eral funds to serve as a demonstration site. The project, 
tried in the Alum Rock Union school district in San Jose, 
California, was severely limited, making it difficult to 
form judgments about vouchers in general. 

For example, because of California constitutional con- 
straints, no private schools joined the Alum Rock project 
and no teachers* jobs were at risk, so there is no real in- 
formation on what might happen in a more “competitive** 
education market. In addition, poor children received 
extra-value vouchers to provide the resources to give 
them enrichment programs and to make them “attrac- 
tive** to schools. Finally, schools could not charge more 
tuition than the value of the voucher. Nevertheless, the 
project was surrounded by intense anxiety and extensive 
publicity. 

Why anxiety and publicity? Because of the explosive 
word vouchers. If Alum Rock had been presented as an 
open-enrollment experiment, it would enter the annals 
of forgotten federal projects. But in a “voucher** experi- 
ment, emotions ran so high that the local teachers* asso- 
ciations disaffiliated from the statewide association for 
the first year of the project. For vouchers, taken seri- 
ously, represent a measured assault on the status quo. 
They assert that private decisions are better than public, 
that parents know as much about the welfare of thei chil- 
dren as educators, that choice and diversity are to be pre- 
ferred to the “common core** of the existing system. 
Thus, even though the Alum Rock project was an at- 
tenuated voucher system, the actors in the project — 
teachers, parents, administrators, school board members 
—behaved as though it were a real test of the concept. 
This intensity of reaction in a carefully controlled demon- 
stration project provides some insight into the emotional 
and political reactions that discussion of vouchers 
provokes. 

Albert Shanker, president of the American Federation 
of Teachers, in a moment of prescience observed more 
than a decade ago that the voucher omelette, once made, 
cannot be unscrambled. And that is the essence of the 
issue. This homespun comment on the federal govem- 
ment*s attempt to experiment with vouchers was pre- 
cisely on target. There are two reasons that Shanker*s 
observation was correct and anxiety ran high in Alum 
Rock— and why no other school district would try vouch- 
ers, even with the promise of sizable federal funds. First, 
education is not a game. It is a serious business. Johnny 
and Suzie each go around once. The sequence from 
kindergarten to postgraduate school is not something to 
be tampered with lightly. The stakes are real, and they 
are high. Parents know it, and teachers know it. 

The second reason is more profound but less obvious: 



Education Vouchers and lYiition Tax Credits 

Education vouchers for elementary and secondary 
schools are simply an instrumentality to achieve broad 
public policy objectives. By themselves they are no more 
than a certihcate authorizing payment of public funds for 
services rendered; they are no different, functionally, 
than the travel vouchers most employees in bureaucracies 
are accustomed to dealing with. In higher education, 
their most familiar incarnation is the ci Bill. 

Their use (or abuse) would be determined by whatever 
system is adopted to implement them. Thus, Milton 
Friedman’s voucher plan is laissezfaire (with few 
government controls), while the voucher systems 
designed by Christopher Jencks and John Coons are to 
be carefully regulated by government. In those countries 
in which voucher-like systems are in place — most 
notably Holland and Australia— government oversight 
is comprehensive, although not unduly intrusive. 

Although negative transfer payments through the tax 
code — tax credits or deductions — would aid private 
education (in that way they are similar to vouchers), 
they are likely to be less obtrusive. They involve only 
checking a box on a tax form, and would not necessarily 
lead to government regulation of schools. Because most 
private schools are tax-exempt organizations, they are 
already subject to Internal Revenue Service oversight. 

D.P.D. 



Education is embedded in a political process. Any en- 
terprise that commands more than one-half of most state 
budgets, and is the_principal .activity of local elected 
officials is up to its neck in politics. It may not be partisan, 
it may not be ideological, but it is a central part of the ebb 
and flow of the political process. And no one is going to 
be able to “experiment** with a system that requires polit- 
ical actors to relinquish voluntarily their responsibility 
and control. Imagine asking a teachers* union leader, an 
elected school board official, an appointed public school 
superintendent, a mayor or city councilmember to step 
aside for five years to permit a government agency to 
pass out vouchers and watch what happens. 

Any decision to go forward with vouchers, then, can- 
not be defended or justified as research and development. 
If vouchers are tried at all, they will be tried as a serious 
policy alternative to the way in which schooling is fi- 
nanced in this country, not as an experiment or demon- 
stration program. 

What is the prognosis if a voucher system is adopted, 
and does research offer any guidance? Unfortunately, 
the only honest answer is, “It all depends.** It depends on 
what kind of voucher system is installed, whose pur- 
poses it is designed to serve, and what the longer-term 
unanticipated consequences turn out to be. This is so be- 
cause there is no single voucher system: Vouchers may 
be lightly or closely regulated; they may permit wide 
latitude for parental choice; and they may permit or dis- 
courage out-of-pocket supplemental payments for more 
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than the value of the voucher. To illustrate, return to 
Alum Rock. Conceived of in the heyday of the War on 
Poverty, it was a last great power-to-the*people program. 
Parents would reassert their rightful place, the argument 
ran. Using vouchers, they would choose from among 
diverse offerings what was best for their children. Teach- 
ers and administrators would assume their proper role 
as providers of service, not as management and workers 
in a public monopoly. 

What really happened? As the superintendent ruefully 
described it, “power devolved from the board to the 
superintendent, bypassed the principals, and stopped 
with the teachers, never reaching the parents.” What had 
begun as a parent-power program became a teacher- 
power program. And why not? Teachers have the or- 



For the first time in recent history, then, there 
is a realistic possibility of public aid to private 
schools. Not because they are weak, but be- 
cause they are strong. 



ganizational skills, the occupational opportunity, and the 
professional incentives to run voucher schools according 
to their lights. Parents, with other demands on their time, 
were only too happy to leave school decisions to the 
professionals. 

In the 1980s the question of vouchers cannot be raised 
without at the same time raising the question of tax cred- 
its, but the question of tax credits is even more problem- 
atic than vouchers because there is very limited experi- 
ence with them in the field of education. As a generic 
concept, economists, liberal as well as conservative, view 
tax credits as a device to stimulate socially desirable be- 
havior that would otherwise be subject to sluggish de- 
mand. Energy tax credits are a case in point. A home- 
owner taxpayer who weather-strips, insulates, or installs 
storm windows can reduce his federal tax liability by as 
much as $300. California taxpayers who install solar 
heating devices can claim a handsome credit on their 
state income tax as well. Similarly, working parents of 
young children can claim a daycare tax credit against 
their federal tax liability. 

In each case the credit is designed to stimulate and 
reward behavior that serves the public good. In the case 
of education, however, the subject of tax credits raises 
second-order issues directly. While supporters and op- 
ponents agree that tax credits would stimulate demand 
for private education, they disagree strongly about the 
desirability of such an effect. Opponents, for example, 
see tax credits as an elitist raid on the treasury and a 
threat to public schools, while supporters see them as a 
response to a pluralistic society in which private educa- 
tion deserves public assistance. 



While it is hard to imagine a simpler or more direct sys- 
tem of government support for elementary and secondary 
private schooling — the whole transaction takes place on 
individual tax forms — its potential impact on the relation- 
ship between the public and private sector is not as clear. 
Suppose, for example, a credit of $500 were available 
for every full-time student, kindergarten through post- 
graduate degree candidate. A family with two students in 
private school paying tuition of $500 per year for each 
child could claim a $1000 credit, and so on, up to the limit 
of the family’s tax liability and the actual expense of 
schooling. 

For many families, education tax credits would signifi- 
cantly reduce their income tax liability, but the very poor 
or the very rich who escape taxes — those with no qualify- 
ing education expenses and those who send their children 
to public schools, there would be no benefit. But for the 
taxpayer with qualifying education expenses, tax credits 
would represent a boon. 

Although tax credits might drive up tuition, they would 
have no direct effect on the way most private schools are 
organized and operated. As private, not-for-profit corpo- 
rations, private schools are already subject to internal 
revenue service scrutiny, and tax credits should not ma- 
terially affect the status quo. As it is, in most jurisdic- 
tions, private schools are lightly regulated: They may 
organize as they wish; they may hire, fire, pay their staff 
as they will (and the market permits); they may select 
students on their own terms; and they may offer any cur- 
riculum, including religious instruction, that they think 
appropriate. 

The principal policy question raised by tax credits is 
the extent to which they would influence behavior. Would 
more and different children attend private school if tax 
credits were enacted? It is difficult to predict. The larger 
the tax credit, the greater the prospect that large numbers 
of children would move to private schools. Like the self- 
fulfilling prophecy of the Laffer Curve, which predicts 
zero revenue at both zero and 100 percent tax rates, 
small tax credits would have almost no effect on behavior, 
while a 100 percent credit would presumably produce a 
major impact. At what point in the size of the tax credit 
behavior begins to change no one can forecast with 
certainty. 

A recent study, just concluded by the staff of the Na- 
tional Commission on School Finance, has assembled 
some extraordinarily interesting data on this question. 
Based on a household sample, preliminary evidence sug- 
gests that fairly substantial movement to private schools 
would occur even with a small tax credit; and that the 
movement would be heaviest among low-income, minor- 
ity families, precisely the audience education reformers 
are most concerned with. 

This, of course, should come as no surprise: Upper- 
income, majority families have long enjoyed the luxury 
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of choice, and as the poor would emulate the rich in other 
areas, so would they with education. As well, middle- 
class minorities, when income is controlled for, are 
equally or over-represented in private schools. Given the 
choice, there is every reason to believe that poor minority 
students would at least consider the option encouraged 
by vouchers or tax credits. 

Adding credence to this view is Gallup Poll data on 
attitudes toward education. Asked to assign schools a 
letter grade, two strong trends emerge among respondents 
for more than a decade. First, residents of towns and 
villages still give their public schools good marks: To 
them, at least, small is beautiful. Second, that group of 
the population that consistently gives public schools their 
lowest marks are inner-city blacks. Without old-boy net- 
works and family fortunes to inherit, inner-city minorities 
have more riding on good education than any other mem- 
bers of American society. 

The final bit of information from the Gallup Poll is the 
consequence of a most curious but revealing question: 
Would you favor a voucher system? In 1983, for the first 
time in history, more than 50 percent of the respondents 
reported that they would. 

T aken together, then, there is every reason to 
believe that vouchers or tax credits would have 
exactly the effect one expects: Private school en- 
rollments would increase and public school enrollments 
would decrease. There is a fine bit of irony in this be- 
cause proponents of tax credit and voucher schemes have 
got themselves in a very difficult tangle: To moderate the 
opposition (particularly the professional education as- 
sociations), they have argued that there would be little 
or no switching to private schools. The public schools 
would be safe. To argue this way is a course of despera- 
tion. First, it doesn’t for a minute convince public school 
supporters; they are in a perfect panic about losing stu- 
dents. Second, it exposes supporters of these public aid 
schemes to charges that public aid is simply a windfall to 
those families who already have their children enrolled 
in private schools. 

It is interesting that these research findings should con- 
verge with these policy views in 1984, because it is in- 
conceivable that the Congress will support tax credits as 
they have been presented in this economic environment; 
no one is willing to vote for even bigger deficits, which is 
what tax credits represent in their present incarnation. 

The argument that would make tax credits financially 
palatable makes them politically unacceptable: Credits 
will save money. But they will do so only if some large 
number of children transfer from public to private school. 
And so long as the value of the tax credit is less than the 
cost of keeping the student in public school, there will be 
savings. 

Thus, the argument that could gain supporters worried 



about spiraling deficits and increasing government out- 
lays is the same argument that will give the education 
associations apoplexy. 

An altogether different policy question is raised by 
vouchers, and that is the extent to which private schools 
would come under some measure of public control. Even 
in the most lightly regulated voucher system, a voucher 
bureaucracy would be empowered to police it. One of 
the principal events in the Alum Rock project was the 
transformation of the existing public school bureaucracy 
into a voucher bureaucracy to oversee and operate the 
new system. Tax credits, on the other hand, would leave 
the status quo intact. Because a tax credit is claimed by 
checking a box on a form and completing the necessary 
arithmetic, government’s role would be limited to addi- 
tional tax clerks. In fact, tax credit legislation will be 
heard by the tax committees rather than education com- 
mittees of the state legislatures or congress. If enacted, 
it will be administered by tax rather than education 
departments. 

It is this remarkable simplicity that makes tax credits 
so attractive to private elementary and secondary school 
supporters. In contrast to the complexity and intrusive- 
ness of voucher systems, tax credits are straightforward, 
easy to understand, and easy to use. 

W HILE VOUCHERS AND TAX CREDITS differ in im- 
portant ways, together they raise profound 
questions about the role of government in edu- 
cating elementary and secondary school-age children. As 
a society we provide substantial public funding for both 
public and private postsecondary education. The ques- 
tion before us today is whether or not public support 
should be provided for private elementary and secondary 
education as well. 

The claims and counterclaims about tax credits and 
vouchers cannot be put to rest by the presentation of ob- 
jective evidence, because the decision that policymakers 
will be asked to make goes beyond the purview of social 
science. It goes to our political and social core: Should 
private values and private organizational forms be en- 
couraged, or should our social and political energies con- 
tinue to be directed toward public institutions? Is private 
virtue consonant with public virtue? The question raised 
by tax credits and vouchers is at once that simple and 
that sweeping.9 
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The Consequences of School Choice: Who 
Leaves and Who Stays in the Inner City*^ 



Valerie J. Martinez, University of North Texas 
R. Kenneth Godwin, University of North Texas 
Frank R. Kemerer, University of North Texas 
Laura Perna, The University of Michigan 

Objective. A naturally occurring experiment in both public and private 
school choice is examined to identify who the choosing families are and how 
they differ both from one another and from families whose children remain in 
attendance zone public schools. The studied population is largely Latino and 
almost entirely low-income. Methods. Multivariate techniques are employed 
to model the characteristics of the choosing families. Results. The models reveal 
that public and private choosers have much in common, including mother’s 
education and high parental involvement. Choosing parents have significantly 
higher educational expectations for their children than nonchoosing parents. 
Conclusions. The findings indicate that, before a child reaches school age, par- 
ents should receive information about the benefits of education and choice 
options. Choice programs will increase or decrease equality of opportunity 
depending on program design. 

Despite growing interest in letting parents decide the schools their 
children will attend, scholars know little about the characteristics of 
choosing and nonchoosing families. Because many of the benefits and 
harms of choice programs depend upon who leaves attendance zone 
public schools, critical questions for public policy are, “Which families 
will choose alternatives to attendance zone schools if they may only 
choose among public schools?” and “Which families will choose pri- 
vate schools under a voucher plan?” In this study, we employ a natu- 
rally occurring experiment in both public and private school choice to 
examine who the choosing families are and how they differ both from 
one another and from families whose children remain in attendance 
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zone schools. We employ multivariate techniques to model the char- 
acteristics of choosing families, most of whom are low-income Latinos. 

The Choice Debate and Past Research 

Choice program supporters predict that parents will match their chil- 
dren’s talents and interests with program characteristics if schools offer 
a variety of curricula and families can select their children’s schools. 
Parents will become involved in their children’s education, forcing 
schools to be more responsive to parent demands, ultimately leading 
to increased student learning (Chubb and Moe, 1990; Meier, 1991). 
Opponents of choice contend that most parents will not make choices 
among schools in ways that will improve their children’s academic 
opportunities (Wells, 1993; Willms and Echols, 1992; Driscoll, 1993). 
Parents with limited education will experience the greatest difficulties 
in evaluating school quality (Bridge, 1978; Catterall, 1992; Wells and 
Crain, 1992). Levin (1989) further contended that parents also will 
make choices that increase social stratification in society. To what ex- 
tent do empirical data support or reject these contentions? 

Public School Choice. Comprehensive assessments of public school 
choice programs are rare. The Rand Corporation’s early 1970s study 
of the Alum Rock School District’s experiment with alternative schools 
in San Jose, California, revealed increased levels of involvement among 
high socioeconomic families, a trend toward racially balanced schools, 
parental preference for neighborhood schools, and positive attitudes 
by participating parents (Weiler et al., 1974). However, no significant 
differences emerged between choosing and nonchoosing students in 
terms of reading achievement, perceptions of self and others, or social 
skills (Capell, 1981). Similar conclusions were drawn from a later 
short-lived public choice program in Richmond, California (Chriss, 
Nash, and Stem, 1992). 

Great Britain adopted a choice program in 1979 that allowed all 
students to attend any public school. A study of students in Scotland 
showed that parents with high socioeconomic status were more likely 
to exercise choice, sending their children to schools with similar higher 
status children (Willms and Echols, 1992). The study also shows that — 
after controlling for family characteristics, aptitude test scores, and 
school socioeconomic composition — changes in standardized test 
scores of students who chose alternatives to attendance zone schools 
did not differ from the scores of students who remained in their neigh- 
borhood schools. 

The most celebrated public choice system is in District No. 4, East 
Harlem, New York City. After other reforms failed to improve atten- 
dance and performance, school personnel designed new thematic 
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schools and sought out interested parents. By 1990 there were 32 the- 
matic schools (Fliegel, 1993). Dropout rates decreased and test score 
performance improved. However, the absence of statistical controls for 
student attrition and migration into the district of more qualified stu- 
dents casts doubt upon the magnitude of the improvements (Clune, 
1990; Kirp, 1992). 

Minnesota implemented an open enrollment option in 1990, allow- 
ing students to attend any public school in the state, provided racial 
balance is unaffected. Higher socioeconomic status and rural families 
were more likely to take advantage of the option to change schools. 
However, less than 1 percent of the eligible population participated in 
the program (Rubenstein, Hamar, and Adelman, 1992). 

Currently, magnet schools represent the most common public choice 
option. Conceived as an inducement to school integration, magnet 
schools enroll an average of 20 percent of high school students in large 
urban districts (Blank, 1990). They mix students from across atten- 
dance zones who generally have higher talents and skills than do stu- 
dents at average attendance-zone schools in the district. Lacking open 
admissions, they tend to underrepresent low-income, black. Latino, 
bilingual, and low-test-score students (Blair, 1985; Price, 1985; Moore 
and Davenport, 1990; Blank, 1990; Chriss, Nash, and Stern, 1992). 

In summary, research concerning existing public school choice pro- 
grams indicates that the fears of choice opponents that school choice 
will increase existing socioeconomic and academic segregation among 
schools may be valid. Would private school choice exacerbate or help 
solve this problem? 

Private School Choice. Proponents of public vouchers for private 
schools assert that, to stimulate meaningful reform, choice programs 
must include private schools to provide a wide range of options and 
to ensure sufficient competition with public schools. Private schools 
currently enjoy some advantages over public schools because, on av- 
erage, parents of private school students are better educated, have more 
stable homes, value education more, and give greater attention to 
learning (Coleman, Hoffer, and Kilgore, 1982). These factors encour- 
age learning directly through parents’ influence on their children and 
indirectly through the contextual effect of attending a school where 
the student body values education more and has higher educational 
aspirations. If vouchers were available to all, would private schools 
continue to enjoy these advantages? 

The belief that private schools outperform public schools because of 
institutional characteristics is hotly contested (Rasell and Rothstein, 
1993) and is an important component of the school voucher debate. 
However, we focus on two threshold questions: Which students and 
families would take advantage of a publicly funded voucher program? 
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and What factors affect that choice? To answer these questions, we 
must know how much parents of different income levels are willing to 
pay to exercise choice and the reasons families choose private schools. 

The 1992 Nobel Prize in economics went to Gary Becker for his 
pioneering study of family economics (Becker, 1981). Becker’s research 
has particular importance in education, arguing that the amount of 
time and money parents invest in each child strongly influences edu- 
cational achievement and hypothesizing that parents will trade off 
quality and quantity in their investment in children. If this is correct, 
then parents with fewer children will spend more of their own re- 
sources for educational objectives. Consequently, partial vouchers will 
discriminate against children with many siblings. Research concerning 
Becker’s models has found that parents with fewer children and greater 
spacing between them invest more time and money in each child, sig- 
nificantly increasing educational achievement (Haveman, Wolfe, and 
Spaulding, 1991; Hanushek, 1992). 

Becker also contended that parents may choose among educational 
alternatives to obtain “merit goods” such as religious and ethical val- 
ues and ethnic traditions. This suggests that parents may pay for pri- 
vate schoolf even if they do not expect greater academic quality in the 
private school. 

Until recently, no empirical research existed concerning the question 
of how large a voucher must be to be equitable. The Milwaukee 
Voucher Program is the only publicly funded school voucher plan that 
pays all expenses for students attending private schools. Enacted in 
1989, it provides vouchers to low-income students in Milwaukee Pub- 
lic Schools (MPS) to attend nonsectarian private schools. During the 
first two years of the program, 75 percent of the participating students 
were African American and 20 percent were Latino. Educational qual- 
ity and disciplinary environment were the leading reasons parents cited 
for participating (Witte, Bailey, and Thorn, 1993). 

Early findings revealed that the majority of students entering the 
Milwaukee program were characterized by low academic achievement 
and discipline problems (Witte, Bailey, and Thorn, 1993). Thus, the 
program did not skim off the best students but served the targeted 
group. Compared with MPS low-income families, participating fami- 
lies were more likely to be receiving AFDC or general assistance and 
to be headed by a single parent. Despite their economic status, choice 
parents reported higher education levels and placed greater importance 
on education than their MPS counterparts. Choice parents were highly 
involved in their children’s schools, but there was little change in stu- 
dent achievement. 

The Milwaukee study showed that it is possible to design a publicly 
funded voucher program encouraging low-income students to enroll 
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in private schools. However, the design of the Milwaukee program 
limits the generalizability of its findings. Students can enroll only in 
nonsectarian schools, a significant limitation considering that 86 per- 
cent of private schools nationally are religiously affiliated (Cooper, 
1988). Further, because the program pays all expenses including trans- 
portation, it cannot tell us whether a partial voucher would lead to 
substantial participation by low-income families. 

Lankford and Wyckoff (1992) and Manski (1992) separately devel- 
oped simulation models to estimate the impacts of school vouchers. 
Lankford and Wyckoff concluded that dropping tuition to zero would 
move students with above-average income into private schools and 
that these students would be similar to currently attending students. 
They estimated that only about 15 percent of public school students 
would switch. In Manski’s simulations, enrollment in private schools 
increased with parental income and education, and the proportion of 
highly motivated students in the public schools fell, especially in poor 
communities. 

In summary, existing evidence concerning school choice suggests 
that choosing families are different from nonchoosing families in that 
they tend to be better educated, and more positive about and more 
interested in their children’s schools. But it is imclear why families 
choose and whether vouchers would change the student body char- 
acteristics of private schools. 

A Naturally Occurring Experiment: School Choice in San Antonio, 
Texas 

San Antonio is a natural laboratory for answering many questions 
concerning public and private school choice. In 1992 the Children’s 
Educational Opportunity (CEO) Foundation offered partial scholar- 
ships to low-income children, grades 1-8, who wished to attend a 
private school or a public school in another district. The San Antonio 
Independent School District (SAISD) already had a thematic school 
choice program. 

The CEO program offers scholarships to students who qualify for 
federally assisted school lunches. These scholarships cover half of a 
school’s tuition, with a $750 maximum. While low by standards in 
many parts of the country, the CEO scholarship has real value in San 
Antonio where the average elementary school tuition is less than 
$1,500. Contributions from corporations in the San Antonio area un- 
derwrite the CEO program and guarantee continued funding for three 
years. Program students are predominantly Latino. 

In September 1992 CEO provided scholarships to approximately 
900 students. CEO allocates 50 percent of the scholarships to families 
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who are enrolling their children in private schools for the first time 
and the rest to eligible families whose children were enrolled in private 
schools prior to the creation of the CEO program. Within these two 
categories, CEO selects recipients on a first-come, first-chosen basis. 
Approximately 60 percent enrolled in Catholic schools, 30 percent in 
mainstream Protestant schools, 9 percent in other denominational 
schools, and 1 percent in nonsectarian schools. The scholarship pro- 
gram is heavily oversubscribed, but the 822 students on the waiting 
list are already enrolled in private schools. 

SAISD enrolls 61,156 students, 80 percent Latino, 12 percent Afri- 
can American, and 7 percent Anglo. Approximately 80 percent receive 
reduced-price meals. A multilingual thematic program of foreign lan- 
guage instruction combined with traditional curricula begins in the 
sixth grade. Students apply in the fifth grade and are admitted on the 
basis of superior academic performance. For the 1992-93 school year 
SAISD admitted 675 students to the multilingual program and rejected 
307 students, mostly because of insufficient space. 

We first compare choosing families (those who applied to either 
choice program), with families who did not apply to a choice program. 
We then compare those who chose the public school multilingual pro- 
gram with those who chose a private school. 

Hypotheses. Previous studies have suggested that the probability of 
being a choosing family is positively associated with (1) parents’ edu- 
cation, (2) family income, (3) parental employment, (4) two-parent 
household, (5) relative importance of education, (6) parental expec- 
tation for the child’s educational achievement, (7) parental involve- 
ment in the child’s school, (8) parental participation in the child’s ed- 
ucation at home, and (9) the child’s academic performance. We expect 
the probability of being a chooser to be negatively associated with (10) 
the family receiving federal assistance and (11) the number of children 
in the family. We hypothesize that two factors distinguish public and 
private choosing families: (1) the importance of religious values to the 
family and (2) the level of dissatisfaction with public schools. 

Data. In August-September 1992 we sent mail questionnaires to 
four groups of choosing families. Those whose children (1) applied to 
and enrolled in the public multilingual program; (2) applied to the 
multilingual program but could not enroll due to limited enrollment 
space; (3) received CEO scholarships and enrolled in private schools; 
and (4) were already in private schools, applied to the CEO program, 
and were placed on the waiting list. We provided English and Spanish 
versions of the questionnaires. A second mailing and follow-up tele- 
phone calls to nonrespondents resulted in an average response rate of 
48.5 percent (see Table 1). 
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TABLE 1 



Sample Size, Response Rate, and Percentage of Total Respondents for 

Family Groups 



Family 

Groups 


Sample 

Size 


Completed 

Surveys 


Response 

Rate 


Percentage 
of Total 
Respondents 


Choosers 
CEO participants 


900 


608 


68 


22 


CEO waiting list 


822 


270 


33 


10 


Multilingual 

participants 


675 


336 


50 


12 


Multilingual 
waiting list 


307 


97 


32 


3 


Total for 
choosers 


2,704 


1,311 


48 


49 


Nonchoosers 

SAISD 


3,470 


1,375 


40 


51 


Total number 
of families 


6,174 


2,686 


43 


100 



Although the response rates may seem low, they are higher than 
average for mail surveys to comparable groups (Marin and Marin, 
1991). To identify possible sample bias, we compared survey respon- 
dents with the applicant population^ on key demographic variables 
and found only two statistically significant differences: Latinos and 
working mothers were underrepresented among survey respondents. 
We note those instances when sample bias might change the inferences 
drawn from the survey results. 

In addition, we surveyed by phone a random sample of nonchoosing 
families (i.e., SAISD families whose children attended neighborhood 
schools).^ Using bilingual interviewers, we obtained a response rate of 
40 percent.^ A demographic comparison of these respondents with 
SAISD family data and 1990 census data for San Antonio indicates no 
significant sample bias (Gadberry and Salinas, 1994). 

The survey instruments elicited standard socioeconomic and demo- 
graphic information as well as opinions regarding children’s past ed- 
ucational experiences, extent of parental involvement with children’s 
education, and importance of education relative to other values and 
goals. Questionnaires to choice families also elicited information about 




1 Applicant information provided by CEO and SAISD. 

^The sample was stratified by grades 1—8. 

3 Our response rate reflects the lack of funds which limited our callback ability to three 
attempts. We actually had only four refusals among those we successfully contacted. 
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how families learned of the program and factors they considered when 
making the decision/ 

Measures. To determine whether choosing and nonchoosing families 
differ, we look at four sets of characteristics: (1) basic socioeconomic 
and demographic attributes of the children and their parents, including 
possible stress factors, such as unemployment; (2) indicators of family 
values, such as the importance of maintaining religious and ethnic 
traditions; (3) measures of parental involvement in education, such as 
frequency with which parents help children with homework; and (4) 
variables related directly to child’s education, such as parental satis- 
faction with the attendance zone school/ 

Our analysis first uses difference-of-means tests to determine 
whether the differences between choosing and nonchoosing families, 
as well as the differences between public choosing and private choosing 
families, reach statistical significance. Next, we use multivariate tech- 
niques (probit regression and path analysis) to separately identify 
which factors best predict and explain who chooses public programs 
and who selects private schools. 

Results 

Nonchoosing and Choosing Families. The first and second columns 
in Table 2 show the mean scores of nonchoosing and choosing families. 
Choosing families differ significantly from nonchoosing families on 
almost every variable. The difference of means tests confirm all expec- 
tations concerning parental education, income, marital status, and 
number of children in the family. As expected, choosers also value 
education more than materialistic goals such as income and employ- 
ment, and place a higher value on both religious and ethnic values and 
traditions. The data show that choosers are much more involved in 
their child’s education both at home and at school. Also, students from 
choosing families score much higher on standardized tests than stu- 
dents from nonchoosing families. 

Public versus Private Choosers. In what ways do families that choose 
public and private school alternatives differ? Table 2 indicates that 
private school choosers have significantly higher education than public 
school choosers and mothers of private school choosers are less likely 
to work outside the home. On all other socioeconomic and demo- 
graphic characteristics, public and private choosers resemble each 
other more than either group resembles nonchoosing families. 

As we hypothesize, private choosing families place greater stress on 

^Survey instniments were adapted from those used by Witte (1991, 1993). 

^ A complete listing of variables and their measures is available from the authors upon 
request. 
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TABLE 2 



Mean Scores for Characteristics of Nonchoosers, All Choosers, Public Choosers, 

and Private School Choosers 



Variables 


Nonchoosers 


All 

Choosers 


Public 

Choosers 


Private 

Choosers 


Demographic characteristics 
Female parent education 


2.82 


4.15*** 


3.74 


4.32*** 


Male parent education 


2.89 


4.11*** 


3.81 


4.24*** 


Family income 


4.22 


4.53*** 


4.71 


4.45 


Female parent employment 


.35 


.48*** 


.57 


.45*** 


Male parent employment 


.73 


.89*** 


.80 


.80 


Receiving federal assistance 


.35 


.15*** 


.16 


.15 


Two-parent family 


.48 


.61*** 


.61 


.61 


Number of children 


3.51 


2.92*** 


3.00 


2.90 


Gender of student 


1.38 


1 .56*** 


1.65 


1.53 


Anglo 


.03 


.14*** 


.06 


.18*** 


Latino 


.82 


.71** 


.73 


.71 


African American 


.10 


.08 


.14 


.06*** 


Family values 
Material goals versus 
education 


3.99 


4.42*** 


4.50 


4.40 


Educational expectations 


3.47 


4.43*** 


4.43 


4.43 


Importance of religion 


1.58 


1 .90*** 


1.80 


1.95*** 


Importance of ethnic values 


1.50 


1.67*** 


1.60 


1.70** 


Religious attendance 


2.41 


2.87*** 


2.46 


3.03*** 


Parental involvement in 
education 
Help at home with 
schoolwork 


5.43 


7.29*** 


5.23 


8.15*** 


School contact index 


4.01 


4.80*** 


3.05 


5.53*** 


Activity in child's school 


1.85 


2.77*** 


1.98 


3.09*** 


Child's education 
Child’s test score 


62.10 


102.83*** 


109.60 


93.14*** 


Evaluation of past school 


3.18 


3.08*** 


3.44 


2.33***“ 


N 


1,375 


1,311 


433 


878 



“Includes only those CEO families who moved from public to private schools (N = 262). 
**p < .01 (one-tailed test). 

***p < .001 (one-tailed test). 



religious and ethnic values. This difference is particularly marked in 
religious attendance; public school choosers parallel nonchoosers more 
closely than private school choosers. 

The most surprising differences between these groups are in parental 
involvement in the child’s education. Private school choosers are far 
more likely to help their child with educational activities at home, to 
contact their child’s school, and to involve themselves in school activ- 
ities. In the areas of help at home and school contact, public school 
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choosers not only score lower than private school choosers, they score 
lower than nonchoosers! The presence of students in lower grades 
among the private school families accounts for some of the differences 
in parental involvement. 

Even greater than these differences is the disparity between parents’ 
evaluations of their,child’s previous attendance zone school. Public 
choosers rate their child’s attendance zone school higher than non- 
choosers, while private choosers show substantial dissatisfaction with 
public schools. This suggests that public choosers are not so much 
escaping the problems of attendance zone schools as they are taking 
advantage of an educational opportunity. Private school choosers 
clearly wish to leave the public school system; the CEO scholarship 
gives them the chance. 

Public school choosing students score significantly higher on stan- 
dardized tests than do private school choosing students. This is not 
surprising since standardized tests constitute a major component of 
eligibility for the multilingual program and the CEO program has no 
academic requirement for eligibility.^ 

A comparison between CEO students who previously attended pub- 
lic schools and those previously enrolled in private schools supports 
the simulation model of Lankford and Wyckoff (1992:333). Differ- 
ences of means tests show that parents who used the CEO scholarship 
to transfer their children from public to private schools have signifi- 
cantly more education than those receiving the scholarship who had 
previously enrolled their children in private schools (r value = 2.89). 
On all other characteristics the new private school families seem almost 
identical to those CEO families who chose private schools prior to the 
scholarship availability. 

Multivariate Analyses. To determine relative importance of vari- 
ables in the choice process, we use probit regression to predict and 
path analysis to explain who chooses public and private schools. The 
selection criteria of the two programs truncate choice and prevent the 
specification of a trichotomous choice model where families choose 
among attendance zone, multilingual, and preferred private schools. 
The multilingual program limits choice to fifth grade students and only 
those in the top 20 percent of their class may apply. CEO also truncates 
choice by limiting scholarships to those who qualify for federally as- 
sisted school lunches. Because the programs limit choice in such dif- 
ferent ways, we estimate the two sets of choosers independently and 
then discuss their similarities and differences. 

6 Although the CEO program itself does not have academic eligibility requirements, 
some of the private schools do. Our analysis of those students who received scholarships 
found that few applicants were turned down by the school of their choice. 
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Public School Choice. We compare all families of students who ap- 
plied to the multilingual program with our random sample of non- 
choosing families. We began by taking all the Table 2 variables as 
independent. The first column in Table 3 shows the five variables that 
ultimately had statistically significant direct impacts on public school 
choice. The regression model shows that standardized test scores are 
the single best predictor of who will choose the multilingual program. 
Other such variables are mother’s education, gender of student, paren- 
tal help at home, and parental expectations about the child’s educa- 
tion. The model correctly predicts the choice decision in 84 percent of 
the cases. 

We use path analysis to better understand how the variables that 
show significant relationships relate to that choice. Figure 1 shows the 
results of this analysis. Two variables stand out because of their cen- 
trality to all other variables in the model: mother’s education and pa- 
rental expectations. Mother’s education has a direct impact on choice, 
and it indirectly affects choice through parents’ participation in the 
child’s education at home, educational expectations, and child’s test 
scores. In addition to the direct effect that high parental expectations 
have on choice, they indirectly affect choice through parents’ partici- 
pation in the child’s education at home and test scores. Being a female 
student has both a direct effect and an indirect effect through educa- 
tional expectations. Being Latino negatively affects choice through its 
impact on mother’s education. 

Private School Choice. Again using Table 2 variables, we estimated 
the model for private school choice. To better model the initial decision 
process, we limited our analysis to those families who moved from 
public to private schools and nonchoosing families. The second column 
of Table 3 shows results of this analysis. Religious attendance, our 
surrogate measure of the importance of religion, and dissatisfaction 
with the previous public school are critical prediction variables. Moth- 
er’s education, educational expectations, parental activity at the child’s 
school, being female, and being Anglo are also important predictors. 
Receiving federal assistance has a small negative impact on private 
choice. This model correctly predicts 90 percent of the cases. 

Figure 2 diagrams how variables relate to each other. The major 
differences between the public and private choice models reflect the 
replacement of standardized test scores by religiosity and dissatisfac- 
tion with the public school. 

Summary and Conclusions 

The public and private choice programs in San Antonio demonstrate 
that low-income, inner-city, minority families want alternatives to at- 
tendance zone schools. Each is heavily oversubscribed. Public choice 
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TABLE 3 



Probit Estimates of the Effects of Selected Variables on the Probability of 
Choosing Multilingual Program and Private Schools 



Variables 


Probit Coefficients 
(f Ratios in Parentheses) 

Multilingual Private 

Program® Schools*’ 


Female student 


0.66*** 


0.16* 




(4.85) 


(2.27) 


Mother’s education 


0.17*** 


0.20*** 




(3.93) 


(6.60) 


Educational expectation for 


child 


0.37*** 


0.30*** 




(4.81) 


(6.85) 


Child's 1992 standardized 


test scores 


0.04*** 

(11.53) 


n.s. 


Parental help at home 


0.07** 

(3.78) 


n.s. 


Anglo 


n.s. 


0.77*** 






(3.72) 


Religious attendance 


n.s. 


0.37*** 

(11.43) 


Dissatisfaction with 


previous public school 


n.s. 


0.15*** 

(8.96) 


Parental activity at school 


n.s. 


0.22*** 

(5.34) 


Family on federal 


assistance 


n.s. 


-0.32* 

(-2.42) 


N 


677 


1,559 


Cases of choosing families 


353 


262 


Correctly predicted 


84% 


90% 


Pseudo R 2 


.50 


.50 



•Includes families of multilingual program participants and families of students on the pro- 
gram's waiting list plus nonchoosing families with children in grades 5-8. 

••Includes only those CEO families who moved from public to private schools plus nonchoos- 
ing families. 

*p < .05 (one-tailed test). 

**p < .01 (one-tailed test). 

***p < .001 (one-tailed test). 



program popularity — despite the multilingual schools’ location in 
high-risk, low-income neighborhoods — indicates that parents within 
SAISD want improved educational opportunities for their children, 
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FIGURE 1 

Path Diagram of the Decision to Choose a Public Multilingual School 



FEMALE 

STUDENT 




Private school enrollment of almost 20 percent of the students residing 
in SAISD shows that many poor families are willing to pay a substan- 
tial portion of their income for their children to attend private schools. 

At the same time, it is important to note that the vast majority of 
CEO applicants were already sending their children to private schools 
prior to the program’s inception. This may be attributable to the CEO 
initial marketing strategy: notices were placed in San Antonio’s major 
newspaper and delivered to private schools and churches. It may also 
reflect low demand among public school parents for private school 
attendance, supporting estimates from Lankford and Wyckoffs (1992) 
simulation model. In future years, as the CEO program becomes better 
known, we can better estimate demand for private choice among 
SAISD families. 

Our analysis indicates that public and private choosers have much 
in common. For both programs, mother’s education and parental ex- 
pectations about children’s education substantially affect participa- 
tion. Female students participate in both programs at higher rates than 
do male students. In addition, parental involvement in the child’s ed- 
ucation (manifested as “parental help at home” in the public school 
model and “parental activity at school” in the private school model) 
relates positively. In both models, being Latino has an indirect impact 
on choice through its negative effect on mother’s education. 

Perhaps most important in terms of its immediate policy implications 
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FIGURE 2 

Path Diagram of the Decision to Choose a Private Schooi 
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is the finding that choosing families have much higher educational ex- 
pectations for their children and value education significantly more 
than nonchoosing families. Parents who want more for their children 
believe they get more by choosing an alternative educational setting. 
If low-income parents have high expectations and place a high value 
on education, then they are willing to expend scarce resources on their 
children’s education. This suggests that before a child reaches school 
age, parents should receive information about the benefits of education 
and choice options. Given the centrality of mother’s education in both 
models, these efforts should be targeted toward less-educated parents. 
Such instruction may reduce the disadvantages of children whose 
mothers do not have high levels of formal education. 

Beyond these conclusions the design of San Antonio’s two choice 
programs necessarily limits our ability to generalize. For instance, the 
public school choice program requires superior academic performance. 
It is no surprise, therefore, that test scores positively affect participa- 
tion in the multilingual program. We can set these empirical findings, 
however, in a broader context by comparing San Antonio private 
choosers to those in the Milwaukee voucher program. In both cities 
private choosing parents are more involved in their child’s education, 
have higher educational levels, bear fewer children, and exhibit higher 
degrees of dissatisfaction with public schools than nonchoosing fami- 
lies. In San Antonio these families are more likely to be two-parent 
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and are less likely to be on federal assistance than nonchoosers. Op- 
posite relationships occur in Milwaukee (Witte, Bailey, and Thorn, 
1993). CEO private choice students tend to score higher than non- 
choosing students on standardized tests, whereas Milwaukee’s private 
choice students score lower than nonchoosers. More importantly, the 
CEO program is oversubscribed whereas the Milwaukee program is 
undersubscribed. 

The presence of a sectarian school option combined with high levels 
of religious attendance among private school choosers in San Antonio 
could explain this difference. The exclusion of sectarian schools in the 
cost-free Milwaukee program probably contributes to its being under- 
subscribed by reducing the supply of schooling options and reducing 
demand from parents who want to enroll their children in religious 
schools. 

In summary, our analyses of both public and private choice pro- 
grams in San Antonio support past studies of public choice programs 
and simulations of private choice programs. When compared with 
nonchoosing families in the SAISD, public and private school choosing 
families are more involved in their child’s education both at home and 
at school, are better educated, are employed at higher rates, and are 
•less likely to be receiving federal assistance than nonchoosing families. 
Choice applicants have significantly higher standardized test scores 
than nonchoosing students. What are the implications of these findings 
for public policy? 

Rasell and Rothstein (1993) argued that the first question about 
school choice is, “Does it promote equality of opportunity?” (p. 3). 
We believe that choice programs increase or decrease equality of op- 
portunity depending on program design. If the goal of a state’s choice 
program is to increase equality of opportunity to participate across 
income and ethnic groups, then the plan should allow students to 
choose any school regardless of the school district. If the goal is to 
empower inner-city parents by giving them choice opportunities en- 
joyed by higher-income families, sectarian as well as nonsectarian pri- 
vate schools must be included.^ Both public and private choice pro- 
grams should pay transportation and information costs, at least for 
low-income parents. To prevent choice from increasing socioeconomic 
segregation, the state should require quotas of low-income students for 
all schools that accept publicly funded vouchers. 

Future research should focus on the features of choice programs that 
promote equality of opportunity and have a positive effect on student 
learning and parental involvement. This will require parallel analyses 



problem is that most state constitutions prohibit the expenditure of state funds for 
sectarian purposes. 
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of choice programs with different features and populations, develop- 
ment of a sharper theory regarding the features that make a difference, 
and consideration of political conditions that make some programs 
feasible and sustainable. SSQ 
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Abstract 

Most of the policy discussion on the effects of educational vouchers has been 
premised on theoretical or ideological positions rather than evidence. This 
article analyzes a substantial body of recent empirical evidence on achieve- 
ment differences between public and private schools; on -who chooses and its 
probable impact on educational equity; and on the comparative costs of pub- 
lic and private schools and an overall voucher system. The findings indicate 
that: ( 1) results among numerous studies suggest no difference or only a slight 
advantage for private schools over public schools in student achievement for 
a given student, but evidence of substantially higher rates of graduation, col- 
lege attendance, and college graduation for Catholic high school students; (2) 
evidence is consistent that educational choice leads to greater socioeconomic 
(SES) and racial segregation of students; and (3) evidence does not support 
the contention that costs of private schools are considerably lower than those 
of public schools, but the costs of an overall voucher infrastructure appear to 
exceed those of the present system. 



INTRODUaiON 

Since Milton Friedman [1955] proposed his original voucher plan some four 
decades ago with a wider dissemination in his important book on Capitalism 
and Freedom [Friedman, 1962], the idea has taken on more and more credibility. 
Frustration with public schools in the inner cities has been a particularly 
important reason for emerging support of vouchers. Yet, both advocates and 
detractors tend to argue about the consequences of vouchers more from 
theoreticcil and ideologiccil grounds than empiriccil ones. The purpose of this 
article is to consider empirical evidence concerning three issues on which there 
have been strong views expressed in the policy arena: (1) Will vouchers improve 
student achievement? (2) Who will choose and what are the educational 
consequences? and (3) What is the evidence on comparative costs of public 
versus private schools and on the costs of a voucher system? 
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It is only fair in addressing these types of issues that I clarify where I stand on 
vouchers. Three decades ago I argued that the situation of inner-city students 
was so dire that we ought to be willing to design good experiments with vouchers 
or voucher-type mechanisms to ascertain their effects on both individual and 
societal outcomes [Levin, 1968]. In subsequent publications [see, for example. 
Levin 1980, 1987] I have argued that the specific design of a voucher system 
with respect to finance, regulation, and information would be crucial in 
determining specific outcomes rather than leaving the discussion at a generic 
and abstract level, a point that is also stressed by Moe [1995b]. More recently 
[Levin, 1991] I have suggested that the private benefits of vouchers are likely to 
be positive relative to the present system in terms of satisfying narrow consumer 
preferences, but that the social consequences will be worse because of greater 
inequality and the further deterioration of a common educational experience 
as social goals of schooling are sacrificed to consumer sovereignty. In what 
follows I will not take a stand on vouchers as much as try to read the present 
evidence on the three aforementioned issues. 



DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT BETWEEN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS 

To a large degree the arguments for educational vouchers have been premised 
on whether they will irnprdve the educa:tional achievernent of Students, 
particularly students from poverty backgrounds and inner cities where school 
results are considered to be particularly woeful. Because student achievement 
is considered to be a universal goal of schools, it has become the sine qua non 
for evaluating school reform. It is important to stress how limited this focus is 
in the context of market choice. The rationale for market choice in education is 
to give families the freedom to pursue their own educational preferences. For 
some families academic achievement will be the prime goal; for others it will 
be a school environment that is safe and supportive; for others it will be a quest 
for educational reinforcement of religious or philosophic values. Although most 
families may have some concern for the academic dimension, it may not be the 
prime dimension and may even be overwhelmed completely by other school 
and family goals as systematic studies have shown [Echols and Willms, 1995]. 
For example, in evangelical Christian schools it appears that preparation for 
the Kingdom of God far outweighs concerns about academic achievement 
[Peshkin, 1986]. Thus, comparing the effectiveness of schools only on student 
achievement is not fully consistent with measuring the impact of vouchers on 
educational outcomes where families may choose schools according to many 
criteria. And, even as a measure of social outcome, achievement tests are a 
limited and highly imperfect sample of the range and depth of knowledge and 
skills, values, attitudes, and other behaviors that we expect schools to inculcate 
in the young [Inkeles, 1966]. 

Comparisons of Public/Privote Student Achievement 

Nevertheless, the primary focus in comparing public and private schools — even 
in the absence of vouchers — has been to ascertain whether either sector has an 
advantage in achievement, net of differences attributable to diversities in student 
characteristics. It should be noted that controls for self-selection pose problems 
in that even when controlling for race and indicators of social class of students, 
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families that choose private schools and make a financial effort to pay for them 
are likely to be more educationally motivated than those that do not. Therefore, 
we would expect students from such families to have higher achievement than 
similar students who do not make the efforts to switch from a public to a private 
school. Whether one can control statistically for this self-selection effect is 
questionable. Witte [1992] is particularly pessimistic that available meeisures 
can adjust for selection bias. 

The first major study by Coleman, Hoffer, and Kilgore [1982] compared a 
cross section of 10th grade students in public and private (mainly Catholic) 
schools, controlling for race and socioeconomic background. They found that 
students in private schools had slightly higher achievement, from 0.12 to 0.29 
standard deviation units, depending upon the test. But their results were 
criticized as overstatements of the private school effects because of inadequate 
controls for selection bias and other problems in the statistical design 
[Goldbeiger and Cain, 1 982]. Purported adjustments for some of these problems 
reduced considerably or eliminated the private school advantages [Willms, 1 983]. 

Longitudinal results based on sophomore-to-senior changes found smaller 
private school advantages, from a range of no difference to 0.1 standard 
deviations in achievement [Alexander and Pallas, 1985; Haertel, James, and 
Levin, 1987; Hoffer, Greeley, and Coleman, 1985; Willms, 1985]. This effect is 
statistically significant, but small, amounting to only about 1 0 points or less on 
the SAT for college admissions — a trivial advantage. Further, it means that the 
achievement overlap between the two sectors is so great that 46 percent or 
more of public school students have higher achievement than the average private 
school student who is statistically similar [Levin, 1987, p. 634]. Using earnings 
equations for 1976 data (the achievement data were collected in 1980), such an 
achievement advantage translated into earnings gains of less than 5 cents an 
hour for high school graduates some four years after graduation and about one 
day less unemployment a year among a cohort that experienced about 50 days 
of annual unemployment. 

More recent statistical studies have also found no differences in achievement 
or only minimal differences. The most sophisticated studies from a modeling 
and statistical perspective are those of Goldhaber [1996] and Gamoran [1996]. 
Goldhaber uses the National Educational Longitudinal Survey (NELS-88) data 
set and finds no difference in achievement between comparable students in 
public and private schools [Goldhaber, 1996]. Gamoran’s use of the same data 
set with a different statistical technique, hierarchical linear modeling, also finds 
no achievement difference or a very slight private school advantage, depending 
upon which statistical formulation is used. In the few cases where differences 
are found in favor of private schools, the advantage is not even as large as the 
trivial differences cited earlier. 

When differences are found in such public-private achievement studies, they 
are often questionable. For example, Sander [ 1 996] used the third survey of the 
High School and Beyond data done in 1985 based upon students who should 
have graduated from high school in 1 982. He found no difference in achievement 
between public and Catholic schools for students who attended Catholic schools 
for one to seven years, and an advantage only for those who had attended 
Catholic schools for eight years. Not only is it puzzling that the putative Catholic 
school advantage takes eight years to "bloom” with nary a hint of a bud in the 
earlier years, but even this result is questionable because it is not based upon 
an equivalent public school comparison group. When restricting the finding 
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only to those who have attended Catholic school continuously for eight years, it 
is necessary to compare achievement with an equally stable public school group 
of students who have not been mobile. School stability has been found to be an 
important correlate of school success in the general literature [Rumberger and 
Larson, 1 996]. But no attempt was made to compare the achievement of students 
with eight years of Catholic school (presumably most attending the same school) 
with a comparable group of public school students who attended the same 
public school. An appropriate comparison would have been to compare students 
with the same stable attendance patterns between the two sectors to net out 
school effects. 

In another recent study that models existing data sets to estimate effects of 
"voucher-type subsidies," Hoxby [1996] concludes that vouchers would improve 
both private emd public school achievement, findings that reinforce the textbook 
version of competition. Although Hoxby ’s formulation is very imaginative, her 
data set represents an amalgamation of data from memy sources, including a 
very crude estimate of school subsidies as a proxy for vouchers, and she lacks 
direct measures for many key variables in her model. Her response to the latter 
challenge is to use an instrumental variable approach, one that has come under 
strong academic scrutiny recently for results that are nonrobust [Bound, Jaeger, 
and Baker, 1995; Heckman, 1997].' In this context, Kane [1996] has 
demonstrated that Hoxby’s model is based upon a range of arbitrary assumptions 
that-lead to her findings and interpretation. He-finds that equally plausible 
assumptions in model construction and interpretation may yield quite different 
results. 

The Milwaukee Experiment 

Of course, none of the public-private comparisons can be as instructive as the 
direct evaluation of a voucher intervention. There are a handful of voucher- 
type mechanisms funded by private sources, but none has been subjected to a 
careful evaluation of achievement effects [Moe, 1995a]. The only attempt to 
assess directly the impact of vouchers on student achievement has been the 
Milwaukee Voucher experiment. That experiment allowed students from families 
with incomes no more than 1.75 times the poverty line to attend private 
nonsectarian schools in Milwaukee with public funds. The numbers of 



‘ The technique of instrumental variables is often used to control for selection bicis, such as the 
likelihood that families that send their children to private schools may be very different from those 
that send their children to public schools, or the likelihood that private schools may also select 
among student applicants. These selection effects can determine educationaJ outcomes, even in 
the absence of differentiaJ school effects, but they will be interpreted as school effects unless prop- 
erly accounted for. Instrumental variables are used to serve as surrogates for the unobservable 
factors that may determine selection. A good instrumental variable should be highly correlated 
with the unobservable variables determining selection to each school sector, but he uncorrelated 
with the error term. In his critique of instrumental variables, Heckman [1997] concludes that "sta- 
tistical assumptions made in evaluation research are based on strong behavioral assumptions even 
though they are often disguised" (p. 640). In the present case, the instruments that are chosen are 
assumed to be highly correlated with the unobserved selection variables, but this is often impos- 
sible to verify. Thus, plausibility of the particular instruments that are chosen by the authors be- 
comes the major criterion for their use, with little or no formal analysis of their properties or 
biases. See also Bound, Jaeger, and Baker [1995], J. Levin [1997], and Ludwig and Bassi [1997] 
for discussions of these issues and the problem of lack of robustness when using instrumental 
variables. 
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participants were limited to no more than 1 percent of Milwaukee Public School 
enrollments except for the fifth year of the program when the limit was raised 
to 1.5 percent. Some seven schools participated initicdly, rising to 12 in the last 
two years. September enrollments in the private school program rose from 341 
in 1990-1991 to 830 in the 1994-1995 school year, considerably below the 
maximum number eligible to participate, which varied from 931 in the first 
year of the program to 1450 in the fifth year. Attrition rates from year-to-year 
were considerable, varying from 46 percent in the first year to 28 percent in the 
fifth year, so relatively few students participated for three years or more [Witte, 
Sterr, and Thom, 1995, Table 1]. 

Although much has been made of the Milwaukee experiment by both 
advocates and detractors of vouchers, its potenticd for providing evidence is far 
more limited than its use by policy anedysts. Among the limitations in drawing 
conclusions from results based upon this experiment are the high attrition rates 
of students, the fact that relatively few schools participated, and the very 
substantial problems of missing data on test scores and student background 
variables.^ Even Rouse [1997a], the most sophisticated ancdyses of these data, 
is riddled with cautions about data gaps and the assumptions that are made to 
address them including the use of instmmented variables. 

Witte, Sterr, and Thom [1995] compared student achievement over five years 
and found no systematic differences between voucher students in private schools 
and statistically similar students in the Milwaukee Public Schools. Their findings 
were challenged by Greene, Peterson, and Du [1996]. These authors argued 
that because oversubscribed schools had to randomly choose students from 
their applicant pool, these conditions "allowed for a natural randomized 
experiment" (p. 4). They then compared students who had been chosen to 
participate with those in the applicant pool who had not been chosen. In short, 
they found that private school voucher students in their first two years had 
achievement levels that were not different from nonaccepted applicants who 
were in the Milwaukee Public Schools. However, they found that voucher 
students in the third and fourth years of participation scored higher than the 
general pool of nonselected students. They concluded that "students benefit in 
measurable ways from the choice experience only after participating in the 
program for three or more years" (p. 13). 

Although it can be argued that the students who entered the voucher schools 
were equivalent for comparative purposes to the nonselected students, it cannot 
be argued that third and fourth year students were equivalent to the control 
group of nonselected students. In fact, attrition rates were approximately 30 
percent annually. Attrition students had lower test scores than those who 
continued to participate in the voucher schools [Witte et al., 1994, p. 23, Table 
1.8]. This result is consistent with the general literature on school mobility, in 
that students who persisted in the same school were superior to those who 
moved back to the Milwaukee Public Schools. The Greene, Peterson, and Du 
[1996] analysis, then, compares the stable group who persisted for three or 
four years in the same school (superior in achievement to those who did not 
persist) with all nonselected students. The persistent voucher students were a 
superior subset, not a random subset, of the original applicant pool. Therefore, 



^ For example, Rouse [1997a] found that about 40 to 60 percent of the students' records were 
missing family income data and prior test scores, even though these are crucial control variables. 
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it is invalid to compare them with the original nonchosen group and to conclude 
that the higher achievement scores of voucher students in their third and fourth 
year were due to a schooling effect. 

As previously mentioned, the Rouse study is the most complete in terms of its 
treatment of the Milwaukee data. Although Rouse uses the instrumental Vcuiable 
technique, she checks for robustness of results under many different assumptions 
about sampling, specification, and missing data.^ Rouse found a modest 
advantage of the private schools with respect to mathematics achievement, a 
differenticd gain of about 1.5 percentile points a year over public schools. She 
found no difference in reading achievement. 

I am persuaded by Rouses careful analysis, based upon testing alternative 
assumptions and addressing potential biases in the data, that her findings are 
probably the most reasonable conclusions for the Milwaukee data. Even so, 
she cautions against generalizing to other cities for other populations and 
reminds us that the comparisons that she makes are only <imong students from 
the relatively small fraction of poor families that exercised the option of applying 
to attend a private school. That is, the achievement differences that are estimated 
are based upon comparing private school applicants (probably from families 
with high educational motivation) who were accepted and those who were not 
rather than among the preponderance of students whose families did not attempt 
to take advantage of the voucher option. 

Differences on Other Outcomes 

My own reading of the body of studies comparing student achievement in public 
and private schools is that differences are small. Along other dimensions there 
may be a larger private school advantage for some groups. Sander [ 1 996] found 
no difference in achievement between public and private schools for Hispanics 
and African Americans with statistical controls for family background when 
using the High School and Beyond data set. When Neal [1997] combined data 
from the 1980 census, the National Catholic Education Association, and the 
Nationed Longitudined Survey of Youth (NLSY), he found that urban minority 
students attending Catholic secondary schools had considerably higher 
graduation rates than comparable public school students as well as higher college 
graduation rates. He attributes these results to the particularly poor public 
schools that are available to this group of students. It should be noted that 
Bryk, Lee, and Holland [1993] found that students in Catholic high schools are 
more likely to be assigned to an academic track, to have more homework, and 
to benefit from more effective educational practices generally than students in 
public high schools. Neal [1997] estimates that the greater educational 
attainments of Catholic school minority students in urban settings lead to 
earnings that are 8 percent higher than for comparable students in urban public 
schools. Evans and Schwab [1995] also found greater high school graduation 
rates and college enrollment rates for Catholic school students. Finally, as 
expected, parental satisfaction with the schools their students are attending 



^ This paper is a pleasure to read because of the careful consideration of potential pitfalls and the 
attempt to evaluate their impact. It will be published in a forthcoming number of the Quarterly 
Journal of Economics. A summary has been published in the Canadian journal, Policy Options 
[Rouse, 1997b]. 
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seems to be consistently higher for parents of students enrolled in private schools 
relative to their satisfaction with prior public schools that their offspring 
attended [Moe, 1995a; Witte, Sterr, and Thom, 1995]. 



WHO WILL CHOOSE AND WHAT ARE THE EDUCATIONAL CONSEQUENCES? 

Advocates for vouchers believe that the advent of marketplace choice in 
education will level the playing field by providing options in education for those 
who are most disadvantaged by the present educational system. According to 
this view, children from middle and higher socioeconomic families can choose 
to live in the best neighborhoods with good schools or to attend private schools. 
In contrast, children from poorer families are captives in neighborhood schools 
in inner cities or rural areas without the ability to pursue alternatives. If 
alternatives are provided, large numbers will use their vouchers to choose better 
schools, requiring neighborhood schools to improve or putting them out of 
business if they fail to improve. This view is reinforced by the fact that surveys 
of poor and minority families show that they favor choice even more than other 
groups [Lee, Croninger, and Smith, 1996]. But such a scenario assumes that 
the poor will take advantage of a choice system to outflank their local public 
schools in search of better education for their students. 

In this section, I will suggest that the evidence consistently supports the 
following conclusions: ( 1 ) Choosers will be more advantaged both educationally 
and economically than nonchoosers, those who do not actively choose schools 
for their students, thereby relegating them to their assigned schools; (2) For 
choosers, an important criterion will be the socioeconomic status (SES) of other 
students where the most preferred schools will be those enrolling more 
advantaged students leading to increased segregation; and (3) Both peer and 
contextual effects of higher SES students will have positive effects on 
achievement, leading to the conclusion that inequalities in educational outcomes 
are likely to be exacerbated by vouchers. 

Who Chooses? 

Choice systems may lead to two types of “cream skimming." In the first type, 
families that are better-off may be more likely to take advantage of school choice 
than those that are worse off because of better access to information, greater 
ability to afford transportation, a higher penchant to exercise educational 
alternatives, and greater generic experience with choice and alternatives. A 
second type of cream skimming refers to the tendency of schools to seek and 
choose students from families of higher SES and with higher previous 
educational accomplishments (as modeled by Nechyba [ 1 996] and corroborated 
empirically in Belgium by Vandenberghe [1996]). 

To some degree, the second of these can be reduced through requiring random 
selection among student applicants, but the first may be endemic to educational 
choice systems as the empirical literature suggests. In both public choice and 
voucher-type systems, it appears that those who exercise the choice option are 
more likely to be of higher SES and to have higher achievement scores than 
those who continue to attend their assigned schools [Archbald, 1988; Martinez, 
Godwin, and Kemerer, 1996; Rubenstein, Hamar, and Adelman, 1992; Witte 
and Thom, 1996]. Ambler [1994] found such cream skimming in educational 
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choice participation for both England and France. Willms and Echols [1992] 
found the same to be true in Scotland as did Vandenberghe [1996] in Belgium. 
Archbcdd [1988] and Moore and Davenport [1990] found that magnet schools 
in the lai^e cities that rely on choice to reduce school segregation tend to attract 
higher socioeconomic students rather than a random mix.'* Even when 
participation weis restricted to families with incomes no higher than 1.75 times 
the poverty level, parents of choice applicants in the Milwaukee voucher 
experiment had considerably more education and parentcd involvement than 
the average parent of children in the Milwaukee Public Schools. In a publication 
on four private voucher plans in the United States, Terry Moe [1995b], one of 
the most knowledgeable supporters of vouchers, concluded that the problem 
represents a serious challenge: 

Skimming is rooted in the calculus of choice itself: in the utility functions of parents, 
the information they bring to bear, and their income constraints. Some parents put a 
higher value on education than others and so are willing to give up more to secure 
quality schooling for their children. Some parents have more information than others 
and thus know more about what schools are available and how good they are. And some 
parents have higher incomes than others and so are better able to acquire good infor- 
mation and afford good schools. Unrestricted choice, then, may well lead to selection 
effects with a class bias. (Moe, 1995b, p. 23) 

Moe concludes that such skimming can be reduced through restricting choice 
to those who are most disadvantaged as well as making sure that voucher plans 
are ". . . socially engineered through appropriate institutional design" [Moe, 
1995b, p. 24] to insure greater social equity. Presumably such design features 
would include more comprehensive and interactive systems of information as 
well as adequate transportation and a voucher of sufficient size to purchase 
education of a high quality. However, such social equity features may have a 
high cost, an issue that is addressed later, and it is not clear that society is 
willing to pay such costs. 

Moe concludes, correctly in my view, that the issue is not whether there is 
skimming, but whether the skimming will be worse than the present public 
system where students tend to be largely segregated in schools with students 
similar to themselves [Moe, 1995b, p. 24]. Moe is also correct in suggesting that 
by restricting the choice only to those most disadvantaged by the present system, 
social equity would be likely to improve, although I have doubts that political 
dynamics would support that solution over the long run. But what is the likely 
impact of a more extensive system of choice on student segregation? 

Impact on Socioeconomic Segregation 

Many observers have been concerned about the consequences of educational 
choice for segregation. It has been argued even that one of the direct purposes 
of choice is to increase segregation according to religious and cultural differences 
to create communities of human capital through common “social capital" 
[Coleman, 1988]. Understandably, private schools tend to specialize in market 
niches by creating differentiated rather than generic products in order to appeal 




* Lee [1993] argues that even within schools, the more demanding and rigorous curricula are 
chosen by students from more advantaged backgrounds. 
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to clientele with particuleir political, philosophical, educational, and religious 
orientations. This has been evident in Holland where publicly funded private 
schools accounted for cilmost three-fourths of till enrollments in 1 980, and where 
over 90 percent of these schools were sponsored by religious groups [Ambler, 
1994; pp. 468-469]. Surely this leads to greater religious segregation than would 
be found if schools were based strictly on attendance boundaries. 

But to what degree does the fact that choosers tend to be from higher 
socioeconomic (SES) origins lead to greater SES segregation of students? Since 
1982 Scotland has permitted parents to request public schools other than those 
to which their students are designated by public authorities. By the late 1 980s 
about 9 percent of entering secondary students attended a school outside of 
their designated areas, with the numbers rising to 11 to 14 percent in urban 
areas according to sources cited by Willms and Echols [1992, p. 340]. By the 
ecirly 1 990s about 1 5 to 1 8 percent of pupils in the most urban areas had requests 
for other schools made on their behcilf, with some eireas experiencing requests 
for more than 50 percent of students [Willms, 1 996, p. 140]. Willms and Echols 
[1992] found that parents requesting nondesignated schools had significantly 
more education and higher occupations than those who kept their children in 
designated schools, as much as 0.35 standard deviations higher (p. 344). Average 
SES of pupils in the chosen schools was about 0.25 standard deviations greater 
than in designated schools. Thus, choosers tended to have higher SES than 
nonchoosers and to request schools with higher SES than their designated 
schools. Willms and Echols [1992] conclude that this is a major criterion of 
'Selection because higher SES schools tend to have high achievement scores, 
although not necessarily high vcilue-added, which should be a more centred 
concern. But high SES of the student body of a school is easily observable, 
whereas direct measures of value-added are not. Overedl, the effect of this choice 
process was to increase the segregation by SES of Scottish students between 
1985 and 1991 [Willms, 1996]. In response to Moe’s [1995b] question on whether 
choice increases student SES segregation, the answer in the Scottish case seems 
to be clearly affirmative. An analysis of Belgium shows even greater student 
segregation under choice [Vandenberghe, 1 996], but this probably includes both 
aforementioned types of cream-skimming. On a related theme, Lcinkford and 
Wyckoff [ 1 997] have analyzed 1 990 census data for eight New York metropolitan 
areas and found that school choice leads to a substantial increase in racial 
segregation (largely through whites shifting from public schools in cities to 
private schools or suburban public schools with lower nonwhite concentrations). 

Consequences of Increased Segregation 

Willm s and Echols [ 1 992] proceeded to estimate the effects of schools on student 
achievement and found that parents tended to choose schools with high 
achievement scores and student SES, but not schools with high "value-added” 
results after taking account of student intakes. That is, the superior school 
"effects” were mainly due to a higher SES student body rather than school 
effectiveness with a given group of students. In turn, it appears that increased 
student segregation by SES will promote inequality of opportunity because 
aggregate SES of the school seems to have an impact on achievement 
independent of the effect of the student’s individual SES on her achievement 
[Arnott and Rowse, 1987; Evans, Oates, and Schwab, 1992; Henderson, 
Mieszkowski, and Sauvageau, 1978; Link and Mulligan, 1991; Rumberger and 
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Willms, 1992; Shavit and Williams, 1985; Summers and Wolfe, 1977; WiUms, 
1986]. It is not clear whether this effect comes from the influence of peers, 
school climate, teaching conditions, or differences in teacher expectations and 
curriculum, a matter of debate within the literature [Dreeben and Gcimoran, 
1986; D 3 marski, Schwab, emd Zampelli, 1989; Gamoran, 1991; Rumberger and 
Willms, 1992]. But it does suggest rising inequalities in achievement between 
students of lower and higher SES as they become increasingly segregated in 
schools with students like themselves. As higher SES students leave lower SES 
school environments for higher SES schools, their achievement will rise; 
however, their departure reduces the aggregate SES of the schools that they 
leave with a resulting decline in the achievement of the remcuning students in 
those schools. It is important to keep in mind that this is a zero-sum game 
because there are only a fixed number of high SES student enrollments at any 
one time. That is, high SES schools «ire not reproducible as school environments. 
Thus, not all potential choice students cem be accommodated by a high SES 
school environment beyond a relatively limited number of schools. 

Further, the negative effects on low SES students are likely to be greater than 
the gains of high SES students. The negative impact of segregation on the 
achievement of students in low tracks (largely low SES) is not ofeet by the higher 
achievement of students in high tracks (largely high SES) according to statistical 
analysis by Gamoran and Nystrand [1994]. This is also the conclusion of 
Henderson, Mieskowski, aind Sauvageau [1978] whose results suggest that overall 
achievement is higher in heterogeneous rather than segregated school 
environments because any loss of achievement by the higher groups is more them 
made up by the higher achievement of the lower groups. Summers and Wolfe 
[1977] also found that less able students benefit more from this effect, while higher 
ability students are less affected. Thus, if choice leads to greater SES segregation, 
the impact on achievement will be to reduce aggregate student achievement unless 
gains through school competition offset the achievement losses due to increased 
student segregation by SES. However, existing empirical findings comparing public 
cmd private school achievement zire not promising in this regard. 

Increased segregation has other consequences as well, particularly on the 
preparation of students for democratic life. Effective participation in a 
democracy requires a willingness to tolerate diversity as well as an acceptemce 
of a common set of values emd a shared base of knowledge. Research on political 
socialization has shown that tolerance for other points of view is related to the 
degree to which different children are exposed to diverse viewpoints on 
controversial subjects in both home and school [Tomey-Purta, 1984]. It also 
requires a common core of experiences to create citizens who cem function 
democratically [Gutmann, 1987, pp. 50-64]. But by segregating students to a 
greater extent than existing schools according to SES, religion, race, and other 
dimensions, the exposure to diversity and to a common core of experiences is 
seriously undermined [Cookson, 1994]. 



COSTS OF PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS AND A VOUCHER SYSTEM 




Of course, to economists and society it is not only the educational effects of 
vouchers that should be considered, but also their costs. There are two levels of 
costs in assessing the voucher alternative. First, there is the cost at the school 
level. That is, for a given result in school effectiveness, what are the relative 
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costs of public versus private schools? Second, there is the cost of the overall 
infrastructure to support a voucher marketplace relative to the present system 
which is considerably more centralized at both state and district levels. In this 
section, we will consider what is known about each. 

Costs of Privote Versus Public Schools 

Even if private and public schools are about equally effective in producing 
student achievement, observers have suggested that nonelite private schools 
incur considerably lower costs than public schools. For example, Peterson and 
Noyes [1996] claim that Milwaukee voucher schools were receiving only half as 
much for each student as the Milwaukee Public Schools. Therefore, they assert 
that even if the voucher schools are no more effective than the Milwaukee Public 
Schools, they are twice as efficient in the use of society’s scarce resources. A 
publication of the Cato Institute, a libertarian organization, makes the same 
point by comparing the tuition at private schools in several localities with total 
per-pupil expenditure in the public school system in those areas [Boaz and 
Barrett, 1996]. This conclusion is also stated in other pro-market publications 
[see, for example, American Enterprise Institute, 1978; West, 1981]. 

But a comparison of public school expenditures with private school tuition is 
not a valid approach to comparing costs. The problem is that the finance and 
service mix of public and private schools is quite different. For example, tuition 
is a much poorer proxy for the overall costs of private schools than is per-pupil 
expenditure as a measure of public school costs. Most private schools rely heavily 
on supplementing tuition with fund-raising events, special student fees for extra 
activities, financial contributions, and in-kind contributions. In addition, those 
that are sponsored by religious organizations (the majority of private schools) 
receive donated or subsidized facilities and are staffed partially by teaching 
clergy whose "salaries" understate substantially their true market value [Bartell, 
1968]. The result is that tuition charges cover only a portion of the overall costs 
of private education. Although the public sector costs are not a complete measure 
of the costs of public education, especially because of their treatment of capital 
expenses, they are far more complete in comprising all of their resource inputs 
at market prices than is the tuition measure for private schools. 

Beyond this, however, the service mix is very different between public and 
private schools. For example, few private schools provide special educational 
services for students with disabilities, while public schools are required to do 
so by law. Average costs of education for each special education student have 
been estimated to be almost 2.5 times the average cost for the nonhandicapped 
student [Chaikind, Danielson, and Brauen, 1993]. In New York City it was 
estimated that the cost was four times that of typical students in 1 993 [Lankford 
and Wyckoff, 1996, p. 231]. Moreover, special education students represent about 
12 percent of all students nationally, but are concentrated almost completely in 
public schools (with the exception of those in very high-cost, specialized private 
schools mainly subsidized by government). 

Further, the comparison of average per-pupil expenditures for public schools 
includes other services not provided by most private schools. For example, most 
private secondary schools do not provide vocational education, a course of study 
that varies from two to more than five times the cost of regular education, 
depending upon the specialization [Hu and Stromsdorfer, 1 979]. Transportation 
and food services are included in the total for public school expenditures, but 
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private schools normally charge extra fees for these benefits. Fincilly, the tuition 
charges that are usually compared with public school expenditures are those 
for elementary schools (typically parochial. Catholic schools), while the public 
school figures comprise both elementary schools and the more costly secondary 
schools. 

To test the assertion that the Milwaukee voucher schools had a per-pupil cost 
that was half that of comparable public schools, I contacted the Milwaukee 
Public Schools to obtcdn per-pupil expenditure breakdowns [Haselow, 1996]. 
Voucher schools were receiving $4373 per student in 1 996-1 997. The MilwauJkee 
Public Schools had an estimated budget for the same year of $7628 per student, 
but this amount included many services not required or provided by the voucher 
schools. For example, the voucher students were enrolled in kindergarten to 
eighth grade schools, while the Milwaukee Public Schools total included the 
more expensive high school students as well. Voucher schools did not enroll 
expensive special education students and did not provide transportation or the 
extensive food and health services provided by the Milwaukee Public Schools. 

A more appropriate comparison is to compare site-based expenditures in 
Milwaukee Public Schools with the voucher schools. Milwaukee provides such 
school-based allocations according to predetermined personnel ratios and other 
factors. (Secondary schools and midcUe schools have the largest allocation per 
student, about $3815 for each middle school student and $3635 for each high 
school studentv)-The MilwaukeeTublic*Schools budgeted $’3469 per student in 
K-8 schools and $3042 per student in K-6 elementary schools. If we compare 
the voucher with the per-pupil amount for K-8 schools, the voucher schools 
received about $1000 more per student than the comparable Milwaukee Public 
Schools for the 1 996—1 997 school year. On the basis of costing experience for 
public schools, it is estimated that facilities costs on an annualized basis are 
about 1 0 percent of total expenditures in what is a labor-intensive enterprise, 
closing about half of the gap, but still favoring the voucher schools. The most 
reasonable conclusion is that voucher schools in Milwaukee are receiving at 
least comparable allocations per student to those of the Milwaukee Public 
Schools, once the service mix is accounted for. 

Of course, this raises the question of what accounts for the other costs of the 
school district that are not allocated specifically to the individual school sites. 
The costs of special education services are budgeted at the central level; with 
over 12 percent of the students in these categories and excess costs averaging 
about 150 percent more than regular education, this accounts for about $1100 
per student iii central office expenditures when averaged across all students in 
the district. Transportation costs, including those for carrying students to 
voucher schools, run about $565 averaged across all the students of the district, 
and much more per transported student. In addition, there are the higher costs 
of secondary schools, food services, health services, and capital costs. Overall 
costs of central office administration are only about 3 percent of per-student 
expenditures. Although this does not constitute a precise cost-accounting for 
the two sets of schools, it appears that the costs of similar services at the school 
site may favor slightly the Milwaukee voucher schools. Claims that the public 
schools cost twice as much as comparable private schools in other settings 
should also be subjected to careful scrutiny. My guess is that such cost 
comparisons would show that even in the least efficient school districts, costs 
for similar services in public schools are far from the two-fold figure that is 
commonly cited by market advocates. 
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Cost of Q Voucher System 

A shift from the prevalent system of state finance and governance of education 
to one based upon educational vouchers will require a profound transformation 
of the institutions required to support the schooling system. In partic^ar, it 
will require far more transaction costs because states must deal with individual 
schools and students rather than districts. For example, in California a system 
of vouchers would require state authorities to keep records and administer 
vouchers to almost 6 million youngsters in place of dealing with about 1000 
local school districts. In order to assure adequate access to alternatives, it is 
probable that information centers would need to be established to enable parents 
to make informed choices, and an expanded system of publicly funded 
transportation would need to be incorporated. In addition, some type of system 
of adjudication would need to be provided for parents who wanted a partial 
refund of vouchers in order to change schools during the academic year. Finally, 
a state system of monitoring and assessment would be needed to establish 
voucher eligibility of both students and schools. 

The estimation of the costs of a voucher system to replace existing systems of 
schooling cannot be done without specification of the particular voucher plan 
that is being considered; the system that it will replace; the setting where it will 
be applied; and assumptions about the behavior of schools and families under 
the voucher approach. Cyrus Driver and I [Levin and Driver, 1996; Levin and 
Driver, 1997] have attempted to estimate illustrative costs in five areas associated 
with a voucher system. These include: (1) accommodating additional students; 
(2) record keeping and monitoring; (3) transportation; (4)information; and (5) 
adjudication of disputes. Only a summary of results wUl be shown here, so the 
two source documents should be reviewed for the details underlying the 
calculations. Cost estimates are generally for 1992-1993 (expressed in 1995 
dollars) with a few exceptions. 

Accommodating Additional Students 

If all private school students were to participate with the full range of services 
provided by the public schools at the average per-pupil expenditure nationally, 
the added cost would be about $33 billion annually. If only 75 percent were 
eligible because some schools would not wish to participate in a plan with 
government overrsight, the cost would be almost $25 billion annually. Or, if the 
voucher were set at 80 percent of public school costs these amounts would be 
about $26 billion and $20 billion, respectively. 

Record Keeping and Monitoring 

A voucher system will require extensive record keeping and monitoring systems 
for several reasons. First, every child required to be in school under compulsory 
attendance laws and those continuing their education through high school 
graduation will need to be monitored to ensure that they are in a school approved 
to use the voucher. Second, children with different educational needs (for 
example, students at each level of schooling, students with disabilities) will be 
eligible for different vouchers. Students will need to be evaluated in tenris of 
needed services and the appropriate magnitude of the voucher. Third, only 
schools that meet “approval" standards will redeem vouchers, so schools must 
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be evaluated, certified, and monitored for eligibility. (In 1995-1996 two of the 
Milwaukee voucher schools closed in midyear, stranding the students and 
relegating their involimtary return to the Milwaukee Public Schools. At the 
time of the writing of this article, criminal charges were pending because of 
alleged financial manipulations by the schools' operators.) The costs of 
monitoring and accreditation would be likely to be particularly high because 
we would expect about twice as many schools under a voucher plan, given that 
private schools tend to be about half the average size of existing public schools 
[Chambers, 1981]. Using the social security system as an analogy, it was 
estimated that even with cost savings from dismantling the present system, 
there would be a net additional cost for record keeping and monitoring of about 
$2.5 billion nationally. This figure does not include the costs of accrediting and 
monitoring the approximately 200,000 schools we would expect under a market 
approach, a serious omission and understatement of costs, because of a lack of 
an analogous database that might be used. 

Transportation 

Transportation costs would be expected to be higher under a voucher system 
than the present system for two reasons. First, the advent of choice should lead 
to more students attending schools outside of their immediate neighborhoods. 
Second, the routes are likely to be of lower density and regularity in terms of 
pickups and deliveries. About 60 percent of U.S. public school students are 
bused at present, and we assumed that this would rise to about 80 percent of 
public and private school students. After scrutinizing a large number of travel 
modes and examining existing costs for school transportation, we estimated 
that additional transportation costs would be about $42 billion based upon an 
additional 13.3 million students being bused and a rise in costs from about 
$415 per student in 1992-1993 to about $1500 per student for that school year 
had a voucher plan been in effect. It should be noted that busing costs for 
desegregation purposes in the St. Louis area are at a level of about $2000 per 
student per year, a level that was also reported by Milwaukee for its interdistrict 
busing program [Haselow, 1 996]. In adchtion, the use of smaller buses and larger 
catchment areas is even more costly as evidenced by both commercial cost 
estimates and the experiences in transporting children who need special 
education. 

Information Costs 

In order to make informed choices, parents need information on alternatives. 
At a minimum, families need to know what choices are available and the 
appropriateness of particular choices for their children. They also need 
information on such matters as school philosophy, curriculum, personnel, 
facilities, test scores, student placements after graduation, registered complaints 
and their nature, and turnover rates among students. Using a very modest 
approach such as one used for a choice program in Massachusetts, we estimated 
the per-pupil cost at about $38 per year or about $1.8 billion nationally. It should 
be noted that this probably understates seriously the cost for a highly effective 
information system that would engage the poor, minorities, and immigrants, 
groups that have been least likely to participate in choice systems. We, however, 
do not have a knowledge base for estimating the cost of a more ambitious system. 
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Costs of Adjudication 

Some families will choose schools that they later find are inappropriate for their 
students. Schools may eilso wish to suspend or discharge students who do not 
meet certain standards. In cases like these there may be issues of due process as 
well cis the right of a student to obtain an additioncil pcirticil-voucher to use for 
another school if the origineil one hcis been redeemed. There may cilso be challenges 
to the voucher agency, including conflicts about whether a student is getting an 
appropriate voucher for the educationeil services that the family believes are 
required. In eill of these cases a means of adjudication must be available to quickly 
resolve the dilemma so that a child's education is not seriously interrupted. Using 
cost data from mediation £md due process hearings for specicil education and 
cissiiming that only 1 percent of students will require adjudication in any given 
year, we estimate Ae costs of adjudication at about $1.8 billion. 

Total Costs of Q Voucher System 

These are first estimates of the costs of a voucher system, and they toted almost 
$73 billion, about $1500 per student or an additioned 25 percent of the public 
educationed budget nationedly. The net costs of record keeping and monitoring 
may be slightly overstated if we have not fully accounted for the savings from 
existing practices, but this category of costs accounted for less than 4 percent 
of the total. Information costs are surely too low, and we have not included, at 
all, the costs of accrediting and monitoring schools to be eligible to redeem 
vouchers. We conclude that the shift from the existing system to a voucher 
system with a well-functioning school marketplace in which adequate 
transportation and information is provided will demand considerable additioned 
resources for education beyond those cdlocated for educational vouchers and 
instructional services.^ 



POSTCRIPT 

During the last five years we have come a long way in acquiring evidence that is 
pertinent to the consideration of educationed vouchers, cdthough there are still 
many gaps in our knowledge base. Unfortunately, policy debates on vouchers 
are largely devoid of references to the available evidence or are limited to citing 
only a “favored" study that supports a particular perspective. I have suggested 
here that there is a considerable consensus arising from the available corpus of 
evidence on the first two issues set out in this article, and at least a first 
approximation on the cost issues. I want to conclude by stating that nothing in 
this article should give much comfort to those who might wish to defend the 
status quo. In my view, considerable gains in educational efficiency are possible, 
whether vouchers or some other type of system reform are the answer. Evidence 



^ A reviewer suggested that this cost of infrastructure may be, at least, partially offset by a higher 
level of efficiency at the school site. For example, if the competitive pressures of the marketplace 
raised efficiency by 10 percent, that would be equivalent to a savings of about $600 per student or 
40 percent of the higher estimated cost of the overall voucher system. This is certainly possible 
theoretically. It is important to note, however, that none of the present evidence on achievement 
differences would suggest even a 10 percent efficiency advantage. 
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of this claim can be found in a school reform movement that has extended to 
about 1000 public, Catholic, and charter schools in some 40 states, where we 
have demonstrated that substantial improvements in educational results can 
be obtained at low cost [H. Levin, 1997]. 

An earlier version of this article was presented in New Orleans on 4 Janueiry 1997 at the 
Annual Meetings of the American Economics Association. The author wishes to ac- 
knowledge the support of the Russell Sage Foundation where he was a Visiting Scholar 
for 1996-1997. 

HENRY M. LEVIN is the David Jacks Professor of Higher Education and 
Economics at Stanford University. 
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This article provides a summary of the results of the first five years of the Milwaukee Parental Choice 
Program, which was the first program in the UrutedStates to allow students to atterul private schools with 
public vouchers. / begin with a bri^ discussion of the theoretical and research issues. Following a de- 
scription of the irtitial program and subsequent changes, / outline who participated in the program — 
including characteristics of students and families and schools. / then describe the results in terms of the 
effects on families, student outcomes, and schools, / conclude with a discussion of the implications for 
this type of program and more open-ended voucher programs. For those holding extreme positions on this 
controversial issue, there will be both ammunition and firustration, for the results corttain both positive 
and negative elements. The quality of both the public and private schools and therefore student outcomes 
vary within and between schools, and that variance is more extreme than in rruddle<lass or wealthy 
communities. Some schools are excellent, and families fight to get in them and stay in them. Some are so 
bad that they fail and, if they are private, cease to exist— often in mid-year. The general results of the 
voucher program follow that pattern: Some results are clearly positive, some can be interpreted either 
way, and others are negative. 



T^e Milwaukee voucher program was enacted by 
the Wisconsin State Legislature in the summer of 
1990. Beginning that August, it allowed students 
to attend private schools with public voudiers for 
the first time in the United States. This article i»x>- 
vides a summaiy of the results of the first five years 
of that iHX)gram. I begin with a brief discussion of 
the theoretical and research issues — brief because 
these issues have been thoroughly aired niany times 
(Cookscm, 1994; Henig, 1994; Smith & Meier, 
1995; Wells, 1993; Wtte & Rigdon, 1993). Fol- 
lowing a desciiptitm of the iiiitial {xogram arid sub- 
sequent changes, I outline who participated in the 
program — including characteristics of students and 
families and schools. I then describe the results in 
terms of the effects on families and students and 
on schools. I conclude with a discussion of the 
implications of this type of program and riKne open- 
ended voucher programs. 

For those holding extreme positions on this ccKi- 
tioversial issue, there will be both ammunition and 
fiustration, for the results contain both positive and 
negative elements. The mostly quantitative results 



presented conform to perceptions revealed by five 
years of observation and case studies of the private 
schools, as well as analysis of the Milwaukee Pub- 
lic Schools over the last decade. The quality of both 
the public and private schods, and student out- 
comes, varies widiin and amcxig sdKX)ls, and that 
variance is more extreme than in middle-class or 
wealthy communities. Some sdxx)ls are excellent, 
and families fight to get in them and stay in them. 
Some are so bad diat they fail and, if thqr are pri- 
vate, cease to exist— often in mid-year. The gen- 
eral results of the voudier program follow that pat- 
tern: Some results are clearly positive, some can 
be interpreted eitho* way, and others are n^ative. 

Hieoretkal and Research Issues 

At an abstract level, educational vouchers repre- 
sent an approach to the jHOvision (rf* a collective 
good that challenges the dtHninant public goods 
ai^ifoach to American educatitm. The market iiKxle] 
on which vouchers are based assumes a set of |^- 
vate choices by families aixl providers, which in 
the extreme would be unfettered by government 
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inteifeienoe or regulation. As such, it deviates con- 
siderably finom the public provision of education — 
controlled democratically and heavily regulated by 
local, state, and federal rules, statutes, and consti- 
tutional provisions. It also assumes a very different 
approadi to accountability, with public schools held 
accountable through external promulgation and 
review of results, vMc the market model bases 
account^ility on consumer (family) satisfaction. 
Arguments for and against these models have been 
discussed at length in a litoature that need not be 
reiterated here (Chubb & Moe, 1990; Cookson, 
1994; Coons & Sugarraan, 1978, 1992; Fnedman, 
1955; Hannaway & Gamer, 1980; Henig, 1994; 
Hoffer, Kilgore, &Cbleman, 1982; Manski, 1992; 
Smith & Meier, 1995; WeUs, 1993; Wlte, 1992; 
Witte & Rigdon, 1993). 

The general issues associated with the public or 
private provision of collective goods apply directly 
to educational vouchers. The first, often stressed 
by philosq>bers and political theorists more than 
economists, has to do with the intrinsic value of 
individual choice. Certainly one could aiguc quite 
forccfiiUy, given the world events of the last de- 
cade, that individual choice is intrinsically valuable 
in terms of p^sonal satisfaction, motivation, respon- 
sibility, etcetera. Su{^rteis of vouchers, especially 
those advocating income-tazgeted vouchers, make 
a strong claim that vouchers will provide opportu- 
nities for a set of families who now are limited to 
public school options. 

On the other hand, the debate over the public or 
private provision of collective goods invokes con- 
cerns and questions over the equity of both o[qxH^- 
tunities and results. Those favoring private provi- 
sion emphasize the equal opportunity that vouch- 
ers might {TOvide. Q[^nents stress that vouchers 
might exacerbate already unequal of^itunities and 
further erode differences between relevant social 
and racial groups in terms of educational results. 

A third ctmsideration is the overall efiSciency of 
public-versus-private approaches to collective 
goods. Which schools produce the best results at 
the lowest cost? Will vouchers im|TOve or decrease 
cost effectiveness? More ^)ecifically, will vouch- 
ers drive costs toward the currently lower cost of 
private schools, or will vouchers allow private 
schools to raise prices to more closely match ex- 
penditures by public schools? 

The way an individual assesses the trade-off be- 
tween the values of choice, equity, and efficiency 
often detemiines his or her position on educational 



vouchers. One might concede that vouchers add to 
family opportunities but still fear the effects on 
equity would be too great. A fiscal conservative 
might uixleistandably tqiplaud the increased choice, 
downplay the equity concerns, but fear that vouch- 
ers will simply inject more public money into a 
system that already spends too much. Thus, honor- 
able people can easily disagree on the normative 
merits of vouchers. 

Because of program constraints, the Milwaukee 
voucher experiment {Hovides modest evidence on 
this general set of issues. However, those issues do 
provide the firamewOTk Cm- a series of research ques- 
tions, which have driven this study over the last 
five years. First, can a prograih be develc^)ed that 
will provide iix^reasing oppcKtunities for poor stu- 
dents who currently cannot avail themselves of 
'better^ q)tions in terms of either public or private 
schools? Or will such a {sogram inevitably *"cream 
off*' the best stud^ts and families? Second, will a 
voucher system improve the educational environ- 
ment for families and students? Are families more 
satisfied with the education their children are re- 
ceiving? Is there evidence of improvement in edu- 
cational achievement and other outcomes? Third, 
does a voucher system improve the provision of 
services? Do schools get better? Do more schools, 
of higher quality, emeige? Is there a reduction in 
costs for the same quality of service? The Milwau- 
kee voucher program provides some infemnation 
on all of these questions. However, because of the 
constraints involved in the program and in the re- 
search situation that emerged, generalizations 
should be considered with caution. 

Because Milwaukee's is the first voucher pro- 
gram in the United States to incoiporate private 
schools, there is no directly relevant prior ^npiri- 
cal literature to guide this study.' However, tiierc 
have been numerous studies of achievement and 
other comparisons between public and private 
sdKX)ls that have been summarized nuuKTOus times 
(Henig, 1994; WTtte, 1992, 1996). The results re- 
main controversial, with some studies arguing for 
a private school advantage (Bryk, Lee, & Holland, 
1994; Chubb & Moe, 1990; Hoffer & Coleman, 
1987; Hoffer, Kilgore, & Coleman, 1982; Hoxby, 

1 996), while others have either found public school 
advantages or no differences (Driscoll, 1993; 
Gamoran, 1996; Goldhaber, 1996; Plank et al., 
1993). Throughout these studies, the issue of un- 
measured selection bias looms as a problem, and 
the potential methodological solutions are also of- 
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ten chaUenged This problem wiU be discussed be- 
low. 

What is consistent in these studies is that those 
who currently attend {Hivate schools are much nx)re 
likely to be White and upper middle class than those 
attending public schools. Also, religious schools 
dominate the private sector, with well over 80% of 
the students attending religiously affiliated schools. 
As I will note in the conclusion, these facts are not 
irrelevant in long-temi discussions of educational 
vouchers. 

Hie Milwaukee Voucher Program^ 

The Milwaukee Parental Choice Program (its 
statutory title) can be categorized as a limited and 
targeted voucher program. In contrast with more 
or less open-ended voucher proposals, such as those 
proposed and defeated in rcferendums in Colorado 
and California, the Milwaukee program was ini- 
tially designed to create an experimental program 
to provide an opportunity for some poor diildren 
to attend imvate schools. The program was enacted 
at the initiative of Rqxiblican Governor Tommy 
Thompson and Democratic Assemblywoman 
Armette (Polly) Williams. There arc a number of 
detailed specifications that arc relevant for under- 
standing what happened in the |Hogram. 

The Initial Program 

The Milwaukee Parental Choice Program allows 
students living in Milwaukee and meeting specific 
criteria to attend private, nonsectarian schools lo- 
cated in the city. For each Choice student, in lieu of 
tuition aiKl fees, schools receive a payment from 
public funds equivalent to the Milwaukee Public 
Schools (MPS) per-member state aid ($2,500 in 
1990-91 ; $4373 in 1996-97). Students must amre 
from families with incomes not exceeding 1.75 
times the national poverty line. New Chc^ stu- 
dents initially could not have been in private scbods 
in the pdoc year or in public schools in districts 
otiiCT than MPS. The total number of Choice stu- 
dents in any year was limited to 1% of the MPS 
meinbeiship in the first fouryears, but was iiicreased 
to 13%b^inningwiththe 1994-95 school year. 

Schools initially had to limit Choice studrats to 
49% of their total enrollment The l^latuie in- 
creased that to 65% b^inning in 1 994-^5. Schools 
must admit Choice students without discrimination 
based on race, ethnicity, orprior school peifocinatKre 
(as ^^ecified in Section 1 1 8.1 3, Wisconsin Statutes). 
Both the statute and administrative mles specify 
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that pupils must be **accepted on aiandom basis." 
This h^ been interpreted to mean that if a school 
were oversubscribed in a grade, raiKiom selection 
is required in that grade. However, a 1990 court 
ruling exempted tire {nivate schools from having to 
emoll all types of disabled stud^ts. In addition, in 
situations in v^ch one child fiom a family atterided 
the school, a sibling was exempt fiomraiKlom se- 
lection even if raiKlom selection was requited in 
the child's grade. 

The New Program 

The legislation was amended as part of the bien- 
nial state budget in June 1995. The changes were 
dramatic. The principal changes were (a) to allow 
religious schocds to enter the program; (b) to allow 
students in grades kindergarten through grade three, 
who were already attending {mvate schools, to be 
eligible for tiie program,*^ (c) to increase the num- 
ber of students allowed in the program over three 
years to a maximum of 15,000 students (from ap- 
{Hoximately 1300 allowed prior to 1995); (d) to 
allow 100% of students in a school to be Choice 
students; arnl (e) to eliminate all data collection and 
evaluations, specifying instead that the Wisconsin 
Le^slative Audit Bureau file a report in the year 
2000. Because of court challenges to the new pit>- 
gram, parochial schools were not allowed in the 
program until the Wisconsin Supreme Court ruled 
4-2 in favor of the nw, cxparKfcd program in June 
1998. Voucher-receiving students attended paro- 
chial and rK)nsectaiian private schools for the first 
time in the fall of 1998. 

The evidence rqKuted in this article is based on 
the initial program, with modifications in 1993. 
Thus, this policy experiment is far finom a test of a 
universal voucher program. And neither the posi- 
tive nor negative findings should be getieralized to 
[»pgranas without incoiiie liinits on families arxl to 
wkfer sets of sdiods tiiat tnay also be uiKronstiaiiied 
in their ability to select students. 

Researdi and Data 

The study on which this report is based employs 
a number of methodological appioadies. Surveys 
were mailed in the fall of each year fiom 1990 to 
1994 to all parents who applied for enrollment in 
one of the Choice schools. Similar surveys were 
sent in May and June of 1991 to a random sample 
of 5 ,474 parents of students in the Milwaukee Pub- 
lic Schools. Among other purposes, the surveys 
were intended to assess parent knowledge of and 
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evaluadcm of the Qioice program, educational ex- 
periences in pricH' public schools, the extent of pa- 
rental involvement in pricM: MPS schools, and the 
impoitance of education and the oq)ectalions par- 
ents hold for their children. We also obtained de- 
mographic information on family members. A fol- 
low-up survey of Choice parents assessing attitudes 
relating to their year in private scbotds was mailed 
in June ofeachyear.^Finany,b^inninginthefall 
of 1992 and continuing through 1993, brief mail 
and/or phone surv^s were completed with the par- 
ents of students who did not continue in the pro- 
gram. 

In addition, detailed case studies were completed 
in Apnl 1991 in the four private schools that en- 
rolled the majority of the Choice students. An ad- 
ditional study was complied in 1992, and six more 
case studies in the spring of 1993. Case studies of 
the K-8 schools involved ai^ximately 30 per- 
son-days in the schools, including 56 hours of class- 
room observation and interviews with nearly all of 
the teachers and administrators in the schools. 
Smaller schools required less time. Researchers also 
attended wd observed parent and communi^ group 
meetings and board of director meetings for sev- 
eral sdKX>ls. 

The research includes analysis of four or five 
years of outcome measures including data on 
achievement test scores,^ parental attitudes, paren- 
tal involvement, attrition from the program, and the 
effects of the ppgiam on [nivate schools. In accor- 
dance with normal research protocol, and with the 
agreement of the private schools, to maintain stu- 
dent confidentiality, reported results are aggregated, 
and schools are not individually identified 

Fc^ economy, and because five years of data pn>< 
vide a better picture than a single year, most tables 
contain combined data from 1990 to 1994. The most 
ai^imte comparison group to the Choice fami- 
lies, on most measures, is the low-income MPS 
sample. That grcH^, vriuch includes about two thirds 
of Milwaukee students, is defined as qualifying for 
fifee or reduced-price lunches. Hie income level for 
reduced-priced lunches is 1.8S times die poverty 
line; free lunch is 1.35 times die poverty line. Al- 
most all low-income students qualify fcH* full free 
lunches and thus would have qualified for the 
Choice program. The full MPS sample is included 
because one might wish to anticipate expansion of 
the Choice program to the full pqxilation of MPS 
students. If that were to occur, comparison and gen- 
eralization of results to the complete random sample 



would be af^xx)priate. 

Some, tables include data on **nonselectcd’* 
Choice applicants, but the outcome results do not 
These are students i^o were randomly rejected 
from the program. Initially, this group was of great 
interest because it provided a potential control on 
unmeasured selection bias. Unmeasured sdection 
bias assumes that there are unmeasured factors that 
distinguish “choosing” families from 
“nonchoosers” and which affect student achieve- 
ment Randomly rejected students should theoreti- 
cally possess these unmeasured characteristics to 
the same degree as those selected into the program, 
thus [xoviding the opportuni^ to analyze a natural 
experiment in student achievement Unfortunately, 
as will be discussed below, it is my opinion that for 
reasons b^ond the control of the program ch* the 
research, this sample of students is completely un- 
reliable as a control on selection bias. A mcne de- 
tailed paper on this subject has been presented ear- 
lier and is forthccHning in a book on voudrers in 
America (Witte, 1997, in press). Others hold acon- 
tradictory ofrinion (CJreen, Peterson, & Du, 1996; 
Rouse, 1997). 

Findings 

Enrollment in Choice 

Because most peq)le assun^ that private schools 
provide superior education to public schools, it is 
usually assumed that demand for vouchers would 
exceed supply and that the issue would be the gen- 
eration of new schools. Howcvct, evidence bom 
the Milwaukee Qioice Program indicates that this 
assumptiem is too simplistic. The program has not 
included religious private sdiools, which have al- 
ways been the mainstay of private education in the 
United States. Without religiously affiliated schools 
bdng eligible for vouches, there appear to be both 
supply and demand [Hoblems. 

Supply and demand in the Choice Prognmi En- 
rollment statistics for die Qioice Program are pro- 
vided in TaUe 1. Enrollment in the program in- 
creased steadily but slowly, never reaching the 
maximum number of students allowed by the law. 
Sqitembcr enrollments were 341, 521, 620, 742, 
and 830 from 1990-91 to 1994-95. The number of 
schools participating was:7 in 1990-91, 6 in 1991- 
92, 1 1 in 1992-93, and 12 from faU 1993 to 1995. 
The number of a|q)licati(Mis also increased, with 
again the largest increase in 1992-93. In the last 
two years, however, applications leveled off at a 
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TABLE 1 

Participation and Attrition From the Choice Program, J 990-1 995 





1990-91 


1991-92 


1992-93 


1993-94 


1994-95 


Number of students allowed in the 
Choice Program (limited to 1% of 
MPS enrollmenC)/U% 1994-95 


931 


946 


950 


968 


1,450 


Number of private nonsectarian 
schools in Milwaukee 


22 


22 


23 


23 


23 


Number of schools participating 


7 


6 


11 


12 


12 


Number of applications 


577 


689 


998 


1,049 


1,046 


Number of available seats 


406 


546 


691 


811 


982 


Number of students participating 
September count 


341 


521 


620 


742 


830 


January count ' 


259 


526 


586 


701 


— 


June count 


249 


477 


570 


671 


— 


Graduating students 


8 


28 


32 


42 


45 


Number of returning Choice students 


NA 


178 


323 


405 


491 


Attrition rate* 


0.46 


0.35 


0.31 


0.27 


0.28 


Attrition rate without alternative schools 


0.44^ 


0J2 


0.28 


0.23 


0.24 



*The attrition rate for year t is defined as 1.0 - [the number of returning students in year / 'f l/(tbc September count in year 
r- graduating students in year /)]> 

''If Juanita Virgil Academy is excluded, the attrition rate is 0.29. 



little over 1,000 per year. Applications exceeded 
the number of available seats (as determined by 
the private schools) by 171, 143, 307, 238, and 64 
fiom 1990-91 through 1994-95. Some of these stu- 
dents eventually filled seats of students who were 
accepted but did not actually enroll. 

The number of potential schools in the program 
was an obvious limitatioa Only 22-23 secular pri- 
vate schools existed in Milwaukee during this pe- 
riod. That compared to close to 100 leli^ous {xi- 
vate schools. Of the secular schools, more than half 
chose not to participate in the Qioice Program. We 
contacted those sdKX)ls in the third year of the {xo- 
gram. The leascxi for nonparticipation varied. Sev- 
eral schools concluded it was too costly for the 
school (the voucher wcxild not match tuition); oth- 
ers woe devoted “contract” schools widi MPS;^ 
others were waiy that this program was established 
by African Americans — primarily for African 
Americans. 

However, the limited supply was not much of a 
constraining factor because applications were far 
fi[t)m the avalanche that Choice supporters ofien 
tout The number of seats available consistently 
exceeded the number of students enrolled, but pri- 
marily because not enough seats were available in 
the most desirable schools. It is difficult to deter- 
mine how many more applications would have been 
made if more schools participated and more seats 



were available. In 1992-93, when the number of 
participating sdKX)ls increased fix)m 6 to 1 1, appli- 
cationsroseby45%.FromM l993to l995,how- 
ever, seats available increased by 22% and 21%, 
but applications iiKxeased by only 5% in 1993-94 
aixl declined in the last year. 

During the Choice experiment, there was a par- 
allel privately funded “scholarship” program that 
clearly affected the demand for vouchers — and 
possibly the supply of schools as well. This pro< 
gram. Partners Advancing Values in Education 
(PAVE), provided half of the tuition (up to$l,000) 
for firee-hmch-eli^ble students and allowed them 
to attend any {xivate school Neariy all of the PAVE 
scholarship students attended parochial schools. 
The draw of rdigious schools was clear in that al- 
most three times the number of students applied 
for PAVE scholarships as applied fex* vouchers, yet 
famiUes were required to ccxne up with half of the 
tuition for PAVE schools (Beales & Wahl, 1995; 
Wahl, 1994). Because many parochial schools had 
vacancies, the fxogram also probably detmed new 
private schools firom opening. 

Who applied for vouchers? Vouchers raise con- 
cerns about both equal oppextunity and equality of 
results. The opportunity concerns surrounding 
voucher programs can be broken down into two 
separate issues: (a) Without any program limits or 
eligibility requirements, would use vouchers 
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to attend f^vate sch<K)l5? And (b) can a targeted 
voucher program be created Aat will iiicrease 0 (v 
poitunities for students currently unable to attend 
private schools? The Milwaukee voucher program 
provides little evidence on the former question, but 
considerable evidence on the latter. However, given 
the political inclination to move this program from 
a targeted to an open-ended voucher program, the 
former issue is of ultimate importance and will be 
addressed in the conclusion of the article. 

Based on survey responses sent to parents of 
Choice a{^licants, the picture of parents applying 
to the targeted Milwaukee Program is very clear. 
Five years of survey data, for five sq)aratc family 
cdiorts, are extremely consistent Table 2 (xovides 
a very interesting demographic picture of appli- 
cants, arxl Table 3 [Hovides evidence of pricH* be- 
havior and attitudes toward pnor schools. 

The demographic profile was quite consistent 
over each of the five years. Both applicants, and 



students who ultimately enrolled in Choice, were 
fiom very-low-income families, considerably be- 
low the average MPS feraily and about $500 per 
year below the low-income (free-lunch-eligible) 
MPS family. Blacks and Hispanics were the pri- 
mary applicants to the program, both being over- 
represented compared with the MPS control groq)S. 
Asian students essentially did not apply, and White 
students woe considerably undarqnesented Also, 
Choice students were considerably less likely to 
come from a household in which parents were 
married (25%) than their counterparts in MPS (35% 
for low-income and 51% for all MPS families). 

In contrast, however. Choice mothers reported 
considerably more education than did mothers in 
MPS. Fifty-two percent of applicant parents and 
55% of enroUees repented some college. This om- 
trasted with 30% and 40% for the two MPS 
samples. Finally, there is also evidence that Choice 
families wm small, avoaging about 2.5 children 



TABLE 2 



Demographic Characteristics of Experimental Groups- 





1 

Choice 

applied 

1990-94 


2 

Choice 

enrolled 

1990-94 


3 

Choice 

noDselect 

1990-94 


4 

Attrition 

1990-93 


5 

Low-income 

MPS 

1991 


6 

MPS 

control 

1991 


Income (%) 


$0-$10,000 


55 


56 


53 


58 


53 


36 


$10,000-$20,000 


29 


30 


29 


27 


29 


21 


$20,000-$35,000 


16 


15 


17 


15 


14 


24 


$35,000 & over 


1 


0 


1 


1 


3 


21 


Mean income ($1,000) 


11.63 


11.34 


12.24 


11.77 


12.13 


22.00 


(N) 


(1,020) 


(627) 


(325) 


(293) 


(880) 


(1.513) 


Race (%) 


African American 


75 


73 


78 


75 


67 


55 


Asian 


0 


0 


0 


0 


5 


4 


Hispanic 


19 


21 


14 


16 


11 


10 


Native American 


0 


0 


1 


1 


1 


1 


White 


5 


5 


4 


7 


15 


29 


Other 


1 


0 


3 


1 


1 


1 




(2,673) 


(1.490) 


(886) 


(676) 


(3,179) 


(5,365) 


Mother education (%) 


Non~HS grad 


25 


24 


27 


24 


46 


33 


HSgrad 


20 


21 


19 


19 


25 


28 


Some college 


46 


46 


46 


48 


26 


29 


College grad & -f 


8 


9 


8 


9 


4 


11 


(N) 


(1,029) 


(626) 


(333) 


(292) 


(881) 


(1,525) 


Parent married (%) 


25 


24 


30 


24 


35 


51 


(N) 


(1,032) 


(633) 


(331) 


(294) 


(924) 


(1.637) 


Children per family 


2.54 


2.5 


2.66 


2.72 


3.24 


2.95 


(N) 


(1,060) 


(645) 


(343) 


(287) 


(908) 


(1,611) 
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TABLES 



Scale Data-Means, Standard Deviations, Reliability, and Sample Size 



Source of scale, range, and direction by gixxip 


M 


SD 


a 


(N) 


Frequency of parent contacting school (PiParScI), Range = 


0-21 (high = more) 






Choice applied 1990-94 (fall) 


8.8 


4.9 


0.79 


TJ5 


Choice enrolled 1990-94 (fall) 


8.6 


5.1 


0.81 


466 


Low-income MPS control 1991 


5.8 


4.4 


0.79 


807 


MPS control 1991 


6.0 


4.3 


0.78 


1,529 


Choice private school 1991-95 (spring) 


9.4 


4.8 


0.78 


722 


Frequency of school contacting parent (PiSclPar), Range = 


0-12 (high = more) 






Choice applied 1990-94 (fall) 


3.6 


2.9 


0.67 


811 


Choice enrolled 1990-94 (fall) 


3.7 


2.9 


0.67 


495 


Low-income MPS control 1991 


2.7 


2.5 


0.67 


834 


MPS control 1991 


2.7 


2.5 


0.65 


1,594 


Choice private school 1991-95 (spring) 


4.4 


2.9 


0.70 


740 


Parental involvement in school organizations (PiSclOrg), Range = 0-5 (high = more) 






Choice applied 1990-94 (fall) 


2.4 


1.5 


0.71 


788 


Choice enroUed 1990-94 (fall) 


2.4 


1.5 


0.72 


481 


Low-income MPS control 1991 


1.7 


1.3 


0.67 


831 


MPS control 1991 


1.9 


1.4 


0.67 


1,586 


Choice private school 1991-95 (spring) 


3.0 


1.3 


0.54 


731 


Parental involvement in educational activities with child (PiChild), Range = 0-15 (high = more) 




Choice applied 1990-94 (fall) 


8.7 


3.5 


0.76 


987 


Choice enrolled 1990-94 (fall) 


8.8 


3.5 


0.76 


619 


Low-income MPS control 1991 


7.5 


4.3 


0.85 


833 


MPS conttol 1991 


6.9 


4.2 


0.83 


1,575 


Choice private school 1991-95 (spring) 


8.9 


3.8 


0.81 


737 


Dissatisfaction with prior school (DisPrScl), Range 


= 8-32 (high = more dissatisfied) 






Choice applied 1990-94 (fall) 


16.5 


5.5 


0.89 


646 


Choice enrolled 1990-94 (fall) 


16.4 


5.7 


0.89 


406 


Low-income MPS control 1991 


14.4 


4.2 


0.85 


636 


MPS conttol 1991 


14J 


4.2 


0.85 


1,224 


Choice private school 1991-95 (spring) 


13.6 


4.9 


0.90 


604 




in contrast with 3.24 and 2.95 fwtheMPS samples,’ 

Table 3 and part of Table 4 complete the picture 
of Choice families. Table 3 rcp(Ht$ the means of 
scales constructed from a series of questions con> 
ceming parental involvement and satisfaction with 
fxior and cuiieot schools. There are four sqparate 
dimensions of parental involvement, all of which 
have very good scaling [Hoperties atKl produce dra- 
matic and highly statistically significant results in 
comparison with either MPS control group. For all 
forms of parental involvement— contacts with 
schools, organizational involvement, or home in- 
volvement— Choice parents reported considerably 
greater involvement than MPS parents. 

Fmally, there was evidence that Choice parents 
were very dissatisfied with their former (MPS) 
schools; there may have been good reason for it, as 
indicated by test scores taken in MPS prior to stu- 
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dents enrolling in Qioice. In terms of attitudes, the 
judgment of Choice parents of their child’s pnor 
public sdiool was especially harsh in contrast with 
the MPS control groups. The last panel in Table 3 
po\ddes the dissatisfaction of parents with MPS 
sdbooh (Rows 1 to 4) and the same n^easure later 
for Choice parents views* of their private schools 
(Row 5). As is apparent fiom the means of the 
scales, Qioice parents viewed their prior public 
schools much less favorably than the MPS control 
groups. The diffemices in means are statistically 
significant at the .001 level and are substantively 
quite large (approximately 0.4 standard deviati(His 
1^ favorable). The two items that elicited tte great- 
est alienation were **the quality of educafion*’ and 
“discipline” (Witte, Thom, Pritchard, & Claiboum, 
1994; Witte & Thom, 1996). 

Prior test scores of Choice students provided fur- 
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TABLE 4 

Mean NCEs, Iowa Test of Basic Skills, 1990-1994 





Choice 


Low-income MPS 


MPS control 




R 


M 


R 


M 


R 


M 


1990 


Prior scores* 


39.1 


39.7 


40.1 


42.0 


43.6 


45.8 


1990 


40.0 


39.2 


37.5 


39.5 


39.5 


41.6 


1991 


41.8 


39.1 


38.2 


42.2 


40.5 


44.2 


Change score 


+1.8 


-0.1 


+0.7 




+1.0^ 


+2.6^^* 




(84) 


(88) 


(812) 


(792) 


(1,048) 


(1,029) 


1991 


Prior scores 


37.5 


37.9 


40.2 


42.9 


43.7 


46.3 


1991 


39.8 


39.0 


38.0 


41.6 


40.0 


43.4 


1992 


35.9 


38.4 


38.4 


41.3 


40.5 


43.1 


Change score 


-3.9*^^ 


-0.6 


+0.4 


-0.3 


+0.5 


-03 


(AO 


(192) 


(198) 


(911) 


(895) 


(1.173) 


(1.148) 


1992 


Prior scores 


40.0 


40.3 


40.2 


42.4 


43.9 


46.0 


1992 


38.7 


38.3 


39J 


42.2 


40.8 


43.2 


1993 


38.3 


42.7 


38.8 


41.0 


40.1 


4Z0 


Change score 


-0.4 


+4.4^^^ 


-0.7 


-1.2*^ 


-0.8 


-1.2* 


(AO 


(282) 


(288) 


(873) 


(842) 


(973) 


(938) 


1993 

Prior scores 


38.0 


40.0 


40.2 


42.0 


43.3 


45.2 


1993 


37.6 


44.0 


38.8 


41.8 


40.1 


42.8 


1994 


37J 


42.0 


35.6 


41.5 


39.9 


42.7 


Change score 


-0.1 


-2.0*^ 


-0.2 


-0.3 


-0.2 


-0.1 


(AO 


(289) 


(281) 


(688) 


(678) 


(766) 


(755) 



‘Prior scores mean any prior test in MPS, regardless of the year taken. Choice priors are for all applicants, whether or not they 
enrolled in a Choice school. 

\N) means Che number of students tested in both 1990 and 1991. Only Choice students enrolled in private schools for the full 
year were included. 

♦Probability < .05 change score differs from 0. ♦♦Probability < .01 change score differs from 0. ♦♦♦Probability < .001 diange 
score differs from 0. 



ther evidence siqipoctiog parent dissatisfaction with 
theircfaildren's prior schools. As indicated in Table 
4, “Prior scores,” Qx)ice students were achieving 
consideiably less than MPS students and somewdiat 
less than the low-income MPS students. The aver- 
ages arc mmnal curve equivalents O^CE), which 
arc standardized transformations of national per- 
centile rankings. Fcm* the national population, NCEs 
have a mean of 50 and a standard deviation of 18. 
Thus, it is apparent that for all students, they are 
below national averages. Choice students were sta- 
tistically significantly below (at the .05 level) the 
fill! MPS sample each year on both tests and below 
the low-income sample on three of the eight prior 
tests. 

Choice af^licants were also asked why th^ ap- 
plied to the Choice Program. “Educational qual- 



ity” led the list, eliciting an 89% “very important” 
re^XHise. That was Mowed by “teaching appcoadi 
and style,” 86%; “discipline,” 75%; “general edu- 
cational atmosirfierc,” 74%; and “classroom size,” 
72% (Witte, Thom, & Steir, 1995, Thble 3). Al- 
thou^ this list is not surprising, it is relevant that 
several of the top cathodes — ^“educational qual- 
ity” and “discipline” — were also the most alienat- 
ing issues in Choice parents* assessment of their 
prior public schools. 

The portrait of Choice students and families is 
thus complex and not simple to interpret Oa one 
hand, the program clearly demonstrated that a pro- 
gram could successfully be targeted on poor fami- 
lies who have had bad experiences in their prior 
public schools. Thus, the program created the type 
of equalizing q)portunity that was intended. On the 
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oibet hand, one could also aigue that the pfogram 
is dq)riving the pubUc sdiools of families vdK) have 
more educated parents and who are actively in- 
volvcd in their children’s educatirni — in short, the 
type of par^ts who could potentially aid in reform 
efforts. 

Outcomes: Effects on Families and Students 

Outcomes are broken down simply into effects 
on families and students and then on schools. In 
each set of results, there are outcomes that most 
people would interpret positively and negatively. 
Given the complex normative issues surrounding 
vouchers, as outlined above, I let the reader reach 
his or her own judgment I count among the posi- 
tive results positive parental attitudes toward Choice 
schools (in contrast to pri(»' public schools), posi- 
tive attitudes toward the program, increased paren- 
tal involvement, and some benefits for most of die 
private schools. More critical results, certainly as 
interpreted by foes of vouch^ include similar test 
score gains fcH* Choice and MPS students, seem- 
ingly high attrition from the program, and the col- 
lapse of three private schools in mid-year. 

Attitudes and parental involvemenL Too often, 
outcomes of experiments in education are reduced 
to their effects on “achievement” Although any 
sensible concq)tualization of “achievement” would 
extend well b^ond standardized test semes, die 
vast majority of evaluations of educational pro- 
grams focus, often exclusively, on test score results. 
That is not die case in this stuefy. Parents of Choice 
students were surveyed as they applied to the pro- 
gram and at the end of each subsequent year. Thus, 
we are able to ascertain their attitudes toward didr 
pricH- schools and cooqiare them to their attitudes 
toward die Choice private schools. And aU of those 
attitude comparisons are extremely positive.' 

Satisfaction of Choice parents with private 
schools was just as drarnatic as dissatisfitetion was 
widi prior public schools. As noted in the last sec- 
tion, Choice parents were much less satisfied with 
their public schools than either the average MPS 
parent or the low-income group. Exaedy the re- 
verse occurs when parents respond to the same 
quesdems forimvate schools. As discussed above, 
the last panel in Table 3 indicates the level of school 
dissatisfaction with prior public schools and, for 
Choice students, the cumulative dissadsfacdon over 
five years with private schools. 

The results were a dramatic reversal — high lev- 
els of dissadsfacdon with prior public schools, but 
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considend>le satisfaction with private schools. There 
were eight questions in the sdxx)l satisfiKtion scale. 
The four-point Likert latiiigs ranged fiom very sor- 
iffied to very dissatiffied Thus, 13.6 meant that 
most parents were from very to s(Mnewhat satisfied 
on all measures. Interestingly, the two measures on 
which parents were least satisfied in the public 
schools — ^‘'educational environment” and “disci- 
pline”— -were the areas of greatest satisfaction in 
the private schools. 

These results were consistent with several other 
indicators of satisfaction. On both pre- and post- 
surveys, parents woe asked to grade their schools 
on an A-to-F scale. The conqxuative results from 
prior schools again indicated much greater satis- 
faction with die private schools. On a4.0 scale, the 
average grade for prior schools fex* both Choice 
ai^licants and those who enrolled was 2.4, while 
the grade for private schools was 3.0. This com- 
pared to an average grade for the MPS control 
groups of 2.8 (Witte et al., 1994, Table 7; Wtte et 
al., 1995, Table 7). 

There was also, in each year, overwhelming sup- 
pmt among participants that the Choice program 
should continue. The positive responses averaged 
98%, even in the first year, v/ben a school went 
bankrupt and almost 90 students ended their year 
in MPS schools. Those parents overwhelmingly 
supported the program (Witte et al., 1994, p. 20). 

Finally, parental involvement, which was clearly 
very high for Choice parents befewe they enrolled 
in the piograin, iiicreased \^e their children were 
in private schools. As indicated in Table 3, com- 
paring the prior involvement of parents of students 
v/bo enrolled in Choice (fall) to private school in- 
volvement, parental involv^nent increased on all 
dimensions. The differences were statistically sig- 
nificant at the .05 level on schoed contacts and or- 
ganizations, but not on involvement at home. Part 
of the reason for this incxease may have been that 
some of the private schools required participation 
and made parents sign parental involvement agree- 
ments. However, these were involved parents bom 
the be^nning, and at best, the contracts would have 
been a marginal incentive. 

Addevement test scores. Extensive analysis of 
achievement results, with all the glorified techni- 
calities, are presented elsewhere (Witte, 1997, in 
press). However, the results of the more complex 
presentation do not alter in any way die conclu- 
sions drawn finom the core data presented in Tables 
4 to 8. The general conclusion is that thm is no 
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substantial difference over the life of the {Hogram 
between die Choice and MPS students, especially 
the low-income MPS students. On aposidve note, 
estimates for the overall samples, while always 
below national ntnins, do not substantially decline 
as the students enter higher grades. This is not the 
normal pattern in that usually inner-city student 
average sohcs decline relative to national norms 
in higher grades. That these students held their own 
is a positive result for the city as whole.^ 

The raw scenes are presented m Table 4. The year- 
to-year change scores indicate the general pattern. 



which does not change dramatically with subse- 
quent, much more complex analysis. They apply 
to students who had valid tests in both years. For 
Choice students, five of the eight change scores do 
not significantly differ fiom zero, while three do — 
one negative reading score and one positive and 
one negative mM score. For the low-income MPS 
san^Ie, the results are similar. l\vo of the eight 
scores differ fiom zero — one positive math score 
and one negative math score. Adding the change 
scores across the four years, results in the follow- 
ing: Choice (/? = -2.6; Af = + 1 .7); low-iiKX)me MPS 



TABLES 

Estimated Iowa Test of Basic Skills, 1991-94, Student Record Database Variables Only (b, SE of^) 



Independent variable 


Reading 


Math 


Choice 

indicator 


Choice 

Program years 


Choice 

indicator 


Choice 

Program years 


Prior reading 


0.495^^^ 


0.495^^^ 


0.546^^^ 


0.546^^^ 




(0.014) 


(0.014) 


(0.014) 


(0.014) 


Prior math 


0.170^^^ 


0.170^^^ 


0.170^^^ 


0.170^^^ 




(0.012) 


(0.013) 


(0.015) 


(0.015) 


Test grade 


-0.176 


-0.175 


-1.089^^^ 


-1.086^^^ 




(0.091) 


(0.091) 


(0.100) 


(0.100) 


Gender (1 = female) 


1.559^^^ 


1.562^^^ 


-0.065 


-0.065 




(0.366) 


(0.366) 


(0.400) 


(0.400) 


African American 


-3.91 !♦♦♦ 


-3.915^^^ 


^.182^^^ 


^.182^^^ 




(0.546) 


(0.546) 


(0.599) 


(0.599) 


Hispanic 


-1.599^ 


-1.617^ 


-1.546 


-1.568^ 




(0.725) 


(0.726) 


(0.795) 


(0.796) 


Other minority 


-2.435^ 


-2.439^ 


0.288 


0.284 




(1.047) 


(1.047) 


(1.151) 


(1.152) 


Low income 


-2.510^^^ 


-2.506^^^ 


-1.43 !♦ 


-1.429^ 




(0.577) 


(0.577) 


(0.633) 




Choice indicator 


-0.568 


— 


-0.109 


— 




(0.484) 




(0521) 




Choice Program Year 1 


— 


0.100 


— 


-0.682 






(0.818) 




(0.894) 


Choice Program Year 2 


— 


-1.200 


— 


0.059 






(0.734) 




(0.801) 


Choice Program Year 3 




-0.093 


— 


0.564 






(0.875) 




(0.946) 


Choice Program Year 4 


— 


-1.394 


— 


-0.823 






(1.411) 




(1.541) 


Constant 


18.131^^^ 


18.123^^^ 


22.260^^^ 


22.249^^^ 




(0.971) 


(0.971) 


(1.060) 


(1.061) 


Adjusted 


0.46 


0.46 


0.46 


0.49 


F statistic 


446.32 


441.23 


498.60 


487.23 


Probability 0 


.000 


.000 


.000 


.000 


Dependent M 


40.09 


40.09 


42.48 


42.48 


Dependent SD 


16.98 


16.98 


18.83 


18.83 


(N) 


(4.716) 


(4.716) 


(4.653) 


(4.653) 



♦Probability that B = 0 < .05, ♦♦Probability that B = 0 < .01. ♦♦♦Probability that B = 0 < .001. 
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TABLE 6 

Estimated Iowa Test of Basic Skills, 199J-94, Full Variables Set (b, SE of b) 



Independent variable 


Reading 


Math 


(Choice 

indicator 


Choice 

Program years 


(Choice 

indicator 


(Choice 

Program years 


Prior reading 


0A33*** 


0.436* ♦♦ 


0.535*** 


0.533*** 




(0.025) 


(0.025) 


(0.024) 


(0.024) 


Prior math 


0.177*** 


0.174*** 


0.150*** 


0.151*** 




(0.021) 


(0.021) 


(0.028) 


(0.029) 


Test grade 


-0.020 


-0.036 


-1.285*** 


-1.296*** 




(0.167) 


(0.168) 


(0.192) 


(0.194) 


Gender (1 = female) 


2.508*** 


2.517*** 


1.486* 


1.488* 




(0.657) 


(0.657) 


(0.755) 


(0.756) 


African American 


-3.737*** 


-3.762*** 


-5,112*** 


-5.13*** 




(0.930) 


(0.929) 


(1.081) 


(1.083) 


Hispanic 


-1.144 


-1.029 


-2.449 


-2,389 




(1.173) 


(1.174) 


(1.357) 


(1.361) 


Other minority 


-3.216 


-3.194 


-3.384 


-3.373 




(2.343) 


(2.340) 


(2.691) 


(2.693) 


Income ($1,000) 


0.092** 


0.092** 


0.112** 


0.112** 




(0.032) 


(0.032) 


(0.037) 


(0.037) 


Mother’s education 


0.491** 


0.499* 


0.007 


0.012 




(0.260) 


(0.260) 


(0.301) 


(0.302) 


Married (1 =yes) 


-0.271 


-0.304 


-0.520 


-(0.532) 




(0.792) 


(0.792) 


(0.911) 


(0.913) 


Pl-schl. cont. 


-0.115 


-0.112 


-0.217* 


-0.215* 




(0.090) 


(0.090) 


(0.103) 


(0.103) 


Pl-par. cont 


0.081 


0.080 


0.304 


0.303 




(0.154) 


(0.154) 


(0.179) 


(0.179) 


PLschl. organ. 


0.477 


0.469 


-0.202 


-0.204 




(0.267) 


(0.267) 


(0.309) 


(0.310) 


Edu. expectations 


0.167 


0.180 


0.740 


0,749 




(0.349) 


(0.349) 


(0.403) 


(0,404) 


Choice indicator 


-2.154** 


— 


0.093 


— 




(0.749) 




(0.864) 




Choice Program Year 1 


— 


-1.382 


— 


0.282 






(1.092) 




(1.261) 


Choice Program Year 2 


— 


-3.849*** 


— 


-0.464 






(1.024) 




(1.187) 


Choice Program Year 3 


— 


-1.256 


— 


0.190 






(1.225) 




(1.410) 


Choice Program Year 4 




-0.410 


— 


1.297 






(1.852) 




(2.131) 


Constant 


14.947*** 


14.968*** 


22.558*** 


22.574*** 




(2.168) 


(2.168) 


(2.501) 


(2.509) 


Adjusted 


0.50 


0.50 


0.53 


0.53 


F statistic 


86.15 


73.03 


97.02 


81.60 


Probability F=0 


.000 


.000 


.000 


.000 


Dependent Af 


42.95 


42.95 


45.37 


45.37 


Dependent SD 


16.47 


16.47 


19.53 


19.53 


W 


(1.385) 


(1.385) 


(1.372) 


(U72) 


♦Probability that B = 0 < .05. 



♦♦Probability that B 0 < .01. 
♦♦♦Probability that B = 0 < .001. 
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(R = +0.2; Af = +0.9); MPS {R = +0.5; M = +1.0). 
Tte Choice advances in math aie solely d^ennined 
by the third<year gains, and (he MPS positive math 
scores by the first-year gains. 

Various multivariate models arc reported in 
Tables 5 to 8. The models vary in scv^ ways. 
First, Table 5 includes only control variables taken 
from student record databases and does not include 
any variables obtained frxnn our surveys. Because 
not all families responded to surveys. Table 5 in- 
cludes more students, but a less rich set of control 
variables than does Table 6. 

Also captured in Tables S to 8 arc a number of 
different ways to model the effects of the Choice 
Program. Tables S and 6 combine all four years of 
data and provide two nKxfels of testing the signifi- 
cance of Choice Program effects. Tables 7 and 8 
estimate nKxlels for individual years and provide a 
third method of testing Choice effects. The first 



method in Tables S and 6 is to simply include par- 
ticipation in Oioice rather than the MPS control 
group as a simple indicator variable. This measures 
the mean effect of being in Choice over four years. 
The second method breaks the indicator variable 
into relevant years (Year 1 = 1990-91, etc.), com- 
paring effects for each year against the control 
group. This allows us to ascertain the effects over 
the years while controlling for other factors. The 
final method, as exemplified in Tables 7 and 8, is to 
determine if there is a longitudinal effect of stu- 
dents being in a Choice school over a number of 
years. 

All of these models have relevance in evaluating 
program success. Policymakers'certainly would be 
int^ested in understanding the overall effect of a 
program interventiem. However, they might also be 
interested in the trend in the prograia Does it show 
variance from year to year, or are the results stable 



TABLE 7 

Estimated Iowa Test of Basic Skills Readi ng Score and Student Choice Year 1991, 1992, 1993, 1994 (b, SE ofb) 
Independent variable 1991 1992 1993 1994 



Prior reading 


0.48*** 

(0.03) 


Prior math 


0.18*** 

(0.03) 


Test grade 


-0.52*» 

(0.19) 


Gender (1 = female) 


1.13 

(0.76) 


Low income 


-3.72** 

(1.2S) 


African American 


-2.85** 

(1.06) 


Hispanic 


-3.00* 

(1^2) 


Other minority 


-1.63 

(2.11) 


Student Choice Year 1 


2,05 

(1.41) 


Student Choice Year 2 


NA 


Student Choice Year 3 


NA 


Student Choice Year 4 


NA 


Constant 


21.30*** 

(2.02) 


R^ 


0.44 


F(df) 


97 (1075, 9) 


Probability F= 0 


.000 



0.49*** 


0.49*** 


0.49*** 


(0.03) 


(0.03) 


(0.03) 


0.16*** 


0.16*** 


0.19*** 


(0.02) 


(0.02) 


(0.03) 


-0.54** 


0.53«« 


-0.14 


(0.17) 


(0.17) 


(0.21) 


1.85** 


1.32* 


2.34** 


(0.71) 


(0.68) 


(0.76) 


-2.08 


-137 


^.11** 


(1.27) 


(1.41) 


(1.65) 


-5.52*** 


-A.21*** 


-2.84* 


(1.05) 


(1.05) 


(1.23) 


-1.53 


-3.23* 


-0.17 


(1.51) 


(1.38) 


(1.49) 


-1.57 


-5.21 ♦♦ 


-0.28 


(100) 


(1.93) 


(236) 


-1.44 


0.57 


-1.79 


(1.30) 


(1.24) 


(132) 


-145* 


1.99 


-0.57 


(1.28) 


(1.16) 


(138) 


NA 


0.39 


-0.13 




(1.29) 


(1.28) 


NA 


NA 


-0.67 






(132) 


20.82**^ 


15.18*** 


16.92*** 


(1.97) 


(2.03) 


(2.49) 


0.44 


0.48 


0.46 


105(1313,10) 


105(1274,11) 


78(1121, 12) 


.000 


.000 


.000 



*p < .05. ♦ V < .01. ♦♦V < .001. 
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over time? Finally, we would also be interested in 
a leaming curve or trend effect for individual stu- 
dents. It could be that students need time to be- 
come acclimated to the different approaches ap- 
plied in the private schools, and thus adiicvement 
gains might be delayed. It could also be that as ini- 
tial enthusiasm with a new school wears off or a 
student fails to adjust to a (Afferent educational style, 
achievement could drop. 

The basic results minor the descriptive statistics. 
With some complexities, which will be described, 
the general conclusion is that there were no consis- 
tent differences between Qioice and MPS students 
in value-added achievement scores using any of 
these modeling approaches. Tabic 5, which includes 
more students but fewer control variables, indicates 
that the control variables aU act as antidpated.*^ The 
two prior tests arc always highly significant, with a 
much larger cocfiBcicnt on die matched prior test 
(i.c., reading for reading). Test grade always has a 
negative sign, but it is only significant foe math. 
Girls do better on reading, but not on math. Minor- 
ity students do less well than Whites, and low-in- 
come students less well than mHhJow-income stu- 
dents. And with all of these variables controlled, 
none of the Choice variables is significant, and only 
the second year reading sewe even approaches sig- 
nificance (-1.2 with a / value of 1.6). 

Table 6, with more variables included, tells a 
similar story, but the reading result is now signifi- 
cant and favoring the MPS students. Again, the 
control variables are almost aU in the expected di- 
rection, with some less significant aiKl some more 
significant than in Table S. Of die new variables in 
this table, *1ncorae” and “mother^s education” are 
in the direction expected. Some parental involve- 
ment scales seem to be counter to expectations, 
vriiich indicates that the piorinvdveinent may have 
been connected to difiBculties of their children or 
their fiustration with pior schools. The native 
signs on parent involvement at home, which are 
significant for math, are unclear. 

The results of the Choice indicator variables are 
in the same directions as in Table 5 and are gener- 
ally not rignificandy different from zero. The gdc 
excqition is the negative Choice effect on reading, 
vriiich is about 1 .5 points lower than in Table 5. It 
is statistically significant at the .01 level However, 
when we look at the year effects and compare them 
with Table 4, it is quite clear that the entire effect is 
driven by a bad second year in the Choice schools. 
The reason it may be significant in this table (and 



Th£ Milwaukee Voucher Experiment 

not in Table 5) is the inclusion of ‘Wtlw’s educa- 
tion,” which is higho' in Choice fiunilies, dius set- 
ting up higjher expected scores. As will be discussed 
below, the reason for the effect in diis single year is 
{Hobably connected to attrition from the piogram. 

The trend over tiine in student perfoTTiianoe has 
been a vary controversial aspect of the Choice Pio- 
granx Several other authors have claimed a trend 
effect favoring Choice students. Specifically, they 
aigue, i«ing rejected Choice students as a control, 
that third- and cq>ecially fourth-year Choice stu- 
dents make remarkable gains in math, but (with 
little explanation) no statistically significant gains 
in reading (Greene, Peterson, & Du, 1996)." That 
result has been addressed in subsequait research, 
and the problems will be briefly summarized be- 
low. 

Hie analysis {Hesented in Tables 7 and 8 provide 
trend in comparison to die MPS control group. 

Because the data indicate trends for each of the four 
years, only student record database variables are 
included. Sample sizes, especially of Choice stu- 
dents, would be very small if survey variables were 
also incorporated. Inclusion of those variables 
tended to reduce the levels of significance of the 
findings in Tables 7 and 8 because of inflated stan- 
dard emxs. 

The results again tend to support the conclusion 
that there is no consist^t pattern in achievement 
score (fifferenccs across the different tests and years. 
For reading scores in Table 7, there is only one sig- 
nificant coefiScient: a-2.45NCEs disadvantage for 
the second-year Choice students in the second year 
of the program. This result reinforces the pattern 
indicatkl in Table 6, where the negative reading 
result seems to be completely theresultofthesec- 
ond program year. Table 7 fintiiCT pinpoints the ef- 
fect to die second-year students in 199 1-92. As will 
be discussed below indten analyzing attrition, that 
native result is not repeated in subsequent years 
for this first-year (1990) cdKXt The only other 
score in the t 2 ^ 1 e that ap[nx)aches statistical signifi- 
cance is the second year edwrt’s +1.99 points in 
the third year (1993). It appears that this Choice 
cohort ( 1 W 1) was niadc up of better students. This 
result carries over to math scenes in Ihble 8. 

Consistent with ti»c descriptive results in Thble 
4, there appears to be a positive Choice effect for 
math in the third year for all Choice students. The 
results Cm* second- and third-year Choice students 
in 1993 in Table 8 were statistically significant at 
the .05 level However, again reinforcing the no- 
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TABLES 

Estimated Iowa Test of Basic Skills Math, Student Choice Year 1991, 1992, 1993, 1994 (b, SE ofb) 



Independent variable 


1991 


1992 


1993 


1994 


Prior math 




0.59^^^ 


0.49^^^ 


0.54^^* 




(0.03) 


(0.03) 


(0.03) 


(0.03) 


Prior reading 


0.13^*^ 


0.14^^^ 


0.19^^^ 


0.20^^^ 




(0.03) 


(0.03) 


(0.03) 


(0.03) 


Test grade 


-1.33^^^ 


-1.18^^^ 


-1.19^^^ 


-0.51 




(0.20) 


(0.18) 


(0.19) 


(0.24) 


Gender (1 = female) 


-0.59 


0.11 


-0.06 


0.24 




(0.80) 


(0.77) 


(0.75) 


(0.85) 


Low income 


-3.42** 


-1.17 


-2.11 


-3.94^ 




(1.33) 


(1.37) 


(1.55) 


(1.86) 


African American 


-3.26** 






-2.07 




(1.10) 


(1.13) 


(1.16) 


(1.37) 


Hispanic 


-3.68* 


-0.44 


-1.89 


-0.57 




(1.59) 


(1.62) 


(1.52) 


(1.66) 


Other minority 


-0.47 


2.01 


0.00 


-0.47 




(2.24) 


(2.14) 


(2.12) 


(2.64) 


Student Choice Year 1 


-2.33 


-1.63 


1.81 


-2.23 




(1.48) 


(1.39) 


(1.38) 


(1.70) 


Student Choice Year 2 


NA 


-1.58 

(1.37) 


3.03* 

(1.27) 


0.85 

(1.53) 


Student Choice Year 3 


NA 


NA 


2.66* 

(1.39) 


0.12 

(1.42) 


Student Choice Year 4 


NA 


NA 


NA 


-0.84 

(1.69) 


Constant 


24.53^*^ 


21.08*^* 


24.24^^* 


18.77^^^ 




(2.10) 


(2.13) 


(2.23) 


(2.80) 


R} 


0.52 


0.50 


0.48 


0.47 


F(df) 


132 (1067, 9) 


131(1300, 10) 


106(1246. 11) 


81(1106, 12) 


Probability F=0 


.000 


.000 


.000 


.000 



*p < . 05 . < . 01 . < . 001 . 




consistent-differcnce coDcIusion, these results are 
not rqieated in the fourth year of the progFam. In 
that year, nothing sq^pioaches significance except 
the newly admitted Qx)ice coixxt, and h does worse 
than MPS students (-223 NCEs). 

Thus, combined with the reading results that are 
in the qiposite direction, these results confirm the 
general conclusion that these is no OHisistent dif- 
ference between the Choice students and tbt con- 
trol group. This is true fca* the descriptive statistics, 
mean effects, program effects, and student trends. 
And what significant results did emerge will be at 
least partly explained by attrition fixHn the program 
as described below. 

Why does this analysis not include the reject stu- 
dents? As noted above, Greene et al. (1996), rely- 
ing exclusively on fire Choice/reject comparison, 
claimed a large and significant difference fav(^g 
Choice students in math scores for students remain- 



ing in the (3ioice Program for three or four years. I 
question the Choice/reject math results based on 
two major problems: (a) The rejects who remained 
in the experiment were not a rarxiom sample of 
rejected students, and (b) small sample sizes and 
outlier effects {xoducod file large result in math. 

In subsequent research, I looked at selection and 
samples size {xx)blems in two ways. Fu^ I ana- 
lyzed the differences between all smdents who ap- 
plied and were not selected and those on whom we 
had subsequent test data. That test data had to come 
from MPS. Therefore, rejected students who did 
not enroll in MPS or were not tested essentially 
dropped out of the experiment Because most re- 
jects were very young, there was little prior test 
data on them. However, all applicants were sent 
surveys, so information exists on both those who 
later returned to MPS and those who did not When 
we initially compared all rejects with Choice en- 
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roUees, we found few differences among the groups. 
The most notabk were tfiat rejected students were 
raort likely to be Black and their parents had lower 
educational expectations for their children than 
parents (rfselec^ students (Witte etal., 1994, Table 
20). Those differences may. of course, indicate se- 
lection biases for all rejects, and they would likely 
bias reject scores downward. 

However, the major problem was with those re- 
jects who, in effect, left the experiment Both de- 
scriptive statistics and a logistic r^ression indicated 
that the rejected students who remained in the study 
were (a) poorer, (b) in higher grades , and (c) from 
families whose parents were likely to be less edu- 
cated and were less involved in dieir children’s edu- 
cation than students who disappeared fixim the pro- 
gram, This makes sense. Rejects were looking to 
leave MPS in the first place. If not selected for 
Qioice and if they had the means (and especially if 
their children were young), they left for private 
schools, either on their own or with the help of pri- 
vately funded vouchers, or th^ went to another 
public school district. Thus the reject “control 
group” that remained behind in MPS was hardly a 
random san^)le of those who applied and were re- 
jected, And all indicaticHis suggest those remain- 
ing in the experiment were likely to be an educa- 
tionally weak representation of the initial group 
(Witte, 1997, in press, chapter 6). 

Small samples were a second problem with the 
Choicc/rcject comparison, especially when the re- 
sults focus on one or two years. In such a situation, 
the semes of a few students could influence the 
general results. And diat is exactly what happened. 
My primiesearcA nwrc or less rejxoduced the thiid- 
and fourth-year effects (in math only) that favored 
Choice students and were so widely circulated in 
the unpublished paper by Circcne, Peterson, and Du 
(1996). However, I then analyzed more carefully 

the scores of the two sets of students. As one might 
anticipate from the selection problems outlined 
above, lowrejectsoMesatated the difference. For 
the most significant fourth-year effect, there were 
only 27 reject students who tried to enter the Mil- 
waukee Parental Choice Ptogram in 1990forwhom 
tficre were test scores four years later. Of those re- 
jects, 5 students (18.5%) received a score of 1 on 
the math test A 1 NCE is the lowest recorded score 
on the Iowa Test of Basic Skills. It often results 
from a student simply not filling in the dots on the 
test form. There were no similar 1 scores in the 
Choice sdKK)ls.** The lowest Choice score (of 85 
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in the fourth year) was4. 

To test the sensitivity of the models, I re-csti- 
mated the results, taking out the students fifom both 
groups who had semes less than 5 NCEs. The re- 
sults were quite extraordinary. First, the reading 
estimates were unaffected — still no differences 
between Choice and rgects. For math, the coeffi- 
cient representing the big fourth-year effect was 
reduced by 40% and was no longer significant by 
conventional standards. And these results were ac- 
complished by eliminating only seven students who 
scored the lowest scores on the math test (Witte, 
1997, in press, chapter 6).*^ 

Thus, unfortunately, the natural experiment, 
which would have controlled for selection bias, was 
hopelessly contaminated by systematic attrition 
from the reject group, and the results were dramati- 
cally affect by outlier cases because of small 
samples. 

Attrition Jwm the program. A final concern, as 
both an outcome measure and as a methodological 
issue, is the level of attrition from the program. For 
whatever reasons, the attrition rates from the Choice 
schools were quite high, although they declined 
over time. The last two rows in Table 1 provide the 
relevant statistics. Attrition is defined as leaving a 
school before a terminal grade is reached. Because 
students only had to submit to lottery conditions 
once, subsequent leaving was the result of either 
family or school choice. Because the program did 
not require schools to list nonreadmitted students 
(and they do not have to readmit Choice students), 
we cannot distinguish between these reasons. For 
whichever reason, the numbers are, in one sense, 
substantial 

Annual attrition averaged 33.4% for all Choice 
schools, and 30.2% if we exclude alternative 
schools in the Choice Program. The numbers arc 

substantial in the sense that if the Owice Pnogram 
is to have a majm* impact for a number of students, 
tfK)se students would have to remain in the Choice 
schools — and few do. For example, of the initial 
class of 341 in 1990, four years later, in sping 1994, 
there were only 57 students Idfi — and very few *liad 
graduated” (Wisconsin Dilative Audit Bureau, 
1995, p. 28). 

Is attrition itself a measure of Choice school fail- 
ures?The answer is probably no. Although the num- 
bers BppesiX high, they seem to be in line with the 
attrition rates in the public schools for the elemen- 
tary grades. Given data reporting problems on who 
is in what school in the first month of school, the 
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range of attrition forKto eighth graders was esti- 
mated at 22% to 28%, which is close to that in the 
Qioice Program (Witte et al., 1994, p. 22). Thus, 
attrition appears to be a common problem in inner- 
school distrkts, r^ardless of die type of school. 

Who was likely to leave and for what reasons? 
The characteristics of leavers varied from year to 
year, but the four-year profile is interesting and 
suggestive. A four-year summary is provided in 
Table 9. Ihe general characteristics of continuing 
compared to leaving students indicate that Whites 
and Blacks were somewhat more likely to leave 
than Hispanics, and boys more likely to leave than 
girls. Also, students living farther away were more 
likely to leave. 

Periiaps more impcntant, however, it q^)ears that 
leavers were underachievers in every sense: lower 
scores, lower post sccxes, and lower change 
scores. This was reflected in a considerably lower 
opinion of the (Hivate school amotig leaving par- 
ents than those who stayed. This latter difference is 
as laige as the differences were between Gioice 
appU^ts and MPS parents m^praising their pior 
public schools (see Td)le 3, bottom panel). The 



combination of results makes sense to either ex- 
plain family choices to not return — the hoped-for 
educational i mp rovement did not occur — orsdxx)ls 
not readmitting lower adiieving and nonimpioving 
students. 

The four-year pattern of attrition masks impor- 
tant year-to-year variations. Year-to-year data indi- 
cate that leavers in the first two years were 
different fiom one another After the first year, the 
program was very much up in the air in that the 
courts had not yet decided its validity and the clos- 
ing of Juanita Virgil Academy had put political pres- 
sure on the program. A number of high-adiicving 
students left that year, presumably pulled out by 
parent choice. The next year, with the [xogram sta- 
bilized, the exact qjposite occurred, and this was 
at least in part induced by the schools not readmit- 
ting some of tiie underachieving and nonimjnoving 
students.*^ 

The test score means verify these differences. As 
indicated in Table 10, there was an extraordinary 
difference in qmng test scores between leaving and 
returning students in the two years. In the ^ yea^^ 
leaving stud^ts outperfcxmed returning students 



TABLE 9 

Mean Differences Between Continuing and Attrition Choice Students on Private School Experieru:e, 1990-1993 



1 2 3 

CoQtinuiag students Attrition students Prob. diff. = 0 



Variable scale 


M 


SD 




M 


SD 


{N) 


P 


Race & gender 


African American 


0.72 


0.45 


1,605 


0.75 


0.43 


684 


0.097 


Hispanic 


0.22 


0.42 


1,605 


0.16 


0.37 


684 


0.000 


Other minority 


0.02 


0.13 


1,605 


0.02 


0.13 


684 


0.821 


White 


0.04 


0.21 


1,605 


0.07 


0.26 


684 


0.022 


Gender (female = 1) 


0.56 


0.50 


1.596 


0.52 


0.50 


673 


0.049 


Distance to school 


3.07 


2.42 


1,300 


3.36 


2.92 


547 


0.046 


Test scores 


Prior RNCE 


38.64 


15.97 


832 


36.87 


17.68 


326 


0.115 


PoslRNCE 


38.33 


15.54 


U42 


36.62 


17.01 


413 


0.073 


RNCE diff. 


-0.50 


14.45 


805 


-1.86 


12.76 


312 


0.124 


Prior MNCE 


40.20 


18.13 


844 


37.95 


18.83 


326 


0.065 


PoslMNCE 


40.81 


18.39 


1,191 


37.80 


18.07 


417 


0.004 


MNCE diff. 


0.91 


15.24 


818 . 


-1.79 


14.95 


306 


0.008 


Parental involvement* 


PiParScl 


10.59 


4.68 


644 


10.18 


5.20 


155 


0.372 


PiSclPar 


4.36 


2.98 


676 


4.32 


3.09 


164 


0.896 


PiSclOig 


3.08 


1.21 


669 


2.87 


1.38 


159 


0.088 


PaiChild 


9.07 


3.62 


674 


8.70 


3.78 


164 


0.256 


Parental attitudes 


DisChScl 


13.21 


4.26 


526 


15.29 


6.05 


108 


0.001 



‘For variable abbreviation definitions, see Tabic 3. 
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TABLE iO 



Achievement Test Score Results of Leaving and Returning Choice Students, 1991 and 1992 





Leaving Choice students 


Returning Choice students 


R 


M 


R 


M 


1991: MNCE 


A53 


42.2 


41.6 


39.7 


(N) 


(41) 


(44) 


(129) 


(134) 


1992: A/ NCE 


35.4 


35.2 


38.4 


37.2 


(N) 


(87) 


(98) 


(238) 


(248) 



Note. Source: Constructed from Witte et al„ 1992, Table 20. 



by 3.7 NCEs in reading and 25 points in math. In 
the second year, leaving stud^ts were 3.0 NCEs 
worse than returning students in reading and 2.0 
points worse in math. 

This difference in attrition is undoubtedly linked 
to the sharp decline in reading scores in the second 
year, following an increase in reading in the first 
year (Ihbles 4 & 6). As indicated in Thble 7, the 
decline in 1992 is mostly the result of second-year 
students — those who were indulged for the first 
year. In the following two years, die remaining stu- 
dents from that first cohoit do better in reading, but 
essentially the same as MPS students. The same 
phenomenon may well account for the remarkable 
change in math scores for this cohort Fixusing on 
Table 8, in 1992, the second-year students have an 
estimated effect compared to MPS of -1 .58 NCEs 
in math (Table 8, 19^). In 1993, that coefficient 
changes to a positive (and significant) +2.66 NCEs. 
Again, and consistent with the reading results, at- 
trition after the second year could account for this 
sharp improvemenL 

These attrition levels suggest several other meth- 
odological cautions. First, the small sample sizes 
among Choice students allow for unique selective 
actions — such as one or two schools changing re- 
admission decisions— to have ejuite dramatic ef- 
fects. Secxnd, the overall attrition of Choice stu- 
dents indicates that if a similar attrition did not oc- 
cur amemg the Milwaukee sample, the achievement 
test results could be biased in favor of Choice stu- 
dents. Cleariy, over the four-year period, lower 
achieving students left fl)c Choice Program. A sub- 
sequent analysis, correcting for attrition finom both 
samples, indicated ffiat reading differences (which 
favored MPS) were probably not significant‘s But 
the general lesson is fiiat program attrition is a ma- 
jor problem both in tenns of policy conclusions and 
in terms of subsequent evaluations of similar pro- 
grams. 

Several final questions concerning attrition are: 



Why did students not return? And where did they 
go? The characteristics of leavers described above 
indicate that tl^ were not doing as well as stu- 
dents who continued and were much less satisfied 
with Choice schools. Follow-up survey data tend 
to confirm that conclusion, although it is far fiom 
perfect data. Because those who left were not 
known until the September following the close of 
sdKxdinJune, it was extreriiely hard to track down 
nonreturnirig families. The response rates to rnailed 
and phone surveys were only 38%. We must as- 
sume that the largest bias in these responses was 
missing families who moved out of the Milwaukee 
area. Telq)hone searches were impossible for that 
group. 

Parents were asked two open-ended questions: 
Why did your child leave the Choice Program 
school? And where is he/she going to school now? 
Of the reasons parents gave f(^ leaving, only 15% 
of the responses (aiKl fiiey could give mexe than 
one) indicated child- or family-specific reasons — 
including moving. This cat^oiy is clearly under- 
estimated, however. Almost all of the remaining 
responses were critical of some aspect of the Choice 
Pjpogram OT die private schools. The leading fHob- 
lems with the program were the lack of religious 
training, school transportation problems, and diffi- 
culties in reapplying to die program (including ref- 
oences to not being readmitted). Within-scbool 
(Hoblems most often cited were unhappiness with 
the staff— usually teachers — dissadsfacdon with 
the general quality of educadon, and petcqidons 
that discipline was too strict The lack of qiecial 
programs, which mig^t have been available else- 
where, was also cited in 6% of the responses (Witte 
etal., 1994, Table 19). 

Thus, survey responses fit in with the factors that 
seem to distinguish attridon students fiom those 
who remain — distance and transportadon problems, 
less achievement success, and resulting dissadsfac- 
don with the {Mivate schools. 
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Finally, where did the students go? Survey data 
were very consistent with later efforts by the Wis- 
consin L^sladve Audit Bureau to track leaving 
students back to MPS. Sinv^ data indicated that 
apiHOximately half of the students who Idt after 
the second and third year (57%) enrolled in MPS 
schools, 26% in other private schools in the area 
(often for religious reasons), with the remaining 
16% going to MPS contract schools, home school- 
ing, or schools outside Milwaukee. The Legisla- 
tive Audit Bureau confirmed that SI .5% of the stu- 
dents had enrolled in MPS (Wisconsin Legislative 
Audit Bureau, 1995, p, 35), 

Outcomes: Effects on Schools 

Effects on public schools. Ideally, an analysis of 
a voucher program would include a study of the 
impact of vouchers on both private and public 
schools. Choice su[qx)rters argue that competition 
will inq)rove all schools, including those in the 
public sector. There are, unfortunately, several re- 
search problems that make such a study difficult if 
not impossible in the Milw^ee case and poshly 
for a much larger and less targeted voucher |m>- 
gram as well. First, in the case of Milwaukee (and 
now Cleveland), the fnogram was simply too small 
to have discernible direct effects on the school sys- 
tem. There was no doubt that with the hundreds of 
media presentations about Milwaukee, usually pref- 
aced by anguished examples of failures of the pub- 
lic schools, the program provided a bully pulpit for 
public school critics. This may have had indirect 
effects on MPS. However, ^ven that the number 
of students enrolled barely reached 1 % of the MPS 
enrollment, direct competition for students was not 
likely.'^ 

The problems of determining the effects of 
vouchers on public schools are not <Hily a question 
of size, however. Large inner-city school districts 
are constandy refcnming, experimenting, and reor- 
ganizing their schools and systems. The effect is 
that change is ongoing, and trying to causally dis- 
tinguish “routine” dianges fipom those specifically 
tied to the onset of a voucher program will be very 
difficult if not impossible. 

Effects on private schools. Some would argue 
that publicly subsidizing the improvement of pri- 
vate schools is far from a positive outcome. Others 
may believe that maintaining and improving all 
options makes sense in what everyone agrees is a 
difficult educational environment Whatever nor- 
mative spin the reader wants to assume, improve^ 



ment in many of the surviving Qioice schools did 
occur. 

Of the initial seven schools in the Choice Pro- 
gram in 1990, one was a very small, highly re- 
garded, u]^-class Montessori school that enrolled 
only several Choice students. One was a school for 
extremely-at-risk students (on the verge of drop- 
ping out), and the other five were kindeigaitcn- 
through-eighth-grade schools. Of those, one, 
Juanita Virgil Academy, with initially 90 students, 
went bankrupt and closed abruptly in February 
1991. The other six survived and remained in the 
program for the entire five years of this study. 

However, two of the surviving schools w^ on 
the verge of banknq)tcy when the fnogram began. 
One had declared its intention to close when the 
{Hogram was enacted, and another was in an ex- 
tremely difficult financial position. It went through 
three principals in the first year and probably only 
survived because of an infusion of money and sup- 
port from a powerful neighborhood community 
center. These two schools today enroll over 7(X) 
children. The school taken over by the community 
center has managed to build a new and quite beau- 
tiful 1 1-room school attached to the community 
center. As of this writing, building was beginning 
on eight more classrooms. Although clearly, the 
Choice Program alone was not responsible for that 
new school, it played a role,” 

The other schools, while their stories are not as 
dramatic, also improved their facilities, expanded 
their programs (one adding an additional preschool 
site), and improved turnover and div^ity in their 
faculty. Indications fc^tbelatter are given in Ihbles 
11a to 11c. T^rmover and new personnel rates de- 
clined substantiaUy over the life of the program. 
Undoubtedly, this was due to increasing teacher 
salaries and benefits, but precise data were unavail- 
able. Certification figures are less clear because of 
the types of certificatiems available, but the num- 
ber of teachers with tK> certification clearly declined. 

Conelated with the decline in turnover, the se- 
niority levels of teachers also increased, although 
they remain well behind average seniority in pub- 
lic schools. TVo impeutant facts to note in Table 
1 lb are that after the fiirst year; there were no teach- 
ers hired during the year (as indicated by the 14% 
with zero years in 19^91).Also,in 1990-91, there 
were only 24% of the teachers with more than four 
years in the schools. After the Choice Program was 
created, 52% of the teachers had four or more years 
of experience. 
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TABLE llA 

Staff Changes in Choice Schools, 1990-1993 




6 schools 


1 1 schools 


9 schools 


1990-91 


1991-92 


1992-93 


1993-94 


1994-95 


Total classroom teachers 


55 


67 


89 


99 


66 


’niraovcr rate* 


NA 


36% 


18% 


18% 


24% 


New personnel rate*’ 


35% 


56% 


16% 


29% 


22% 



T\irnovcr is defined as replacements plus layoffs in year t divided by total faculty in year r - 1. All turnovers were replace* 
ments except for one layoff in 1992-93. 

^‘Ncw personnel rate” is defined as replacements plus expansion personnel in year r, divided by total faculty in year r - 1 . In 
1991-92, there were 1 1 expansion positions and 20 replacements; in 1992-93, there were 12 replacements and -1 expansion 
positions; in 1993-94. there were 16 replacements and 10 expansion positions. Expansion positions for 1989-90 personnel 
were not known. However, 35% of the 1990-91 teachers were new that year. 



TABLE 1 IB 

Teacher Certification and Seniority in Choice Schools, 1990-1995 











Certification 












Other 


Just 


Added 










Wisconsin 


states 


specialty 


specialty 


None 


(AO 


Certification, 4 schools, 1990-91 




62% 


8% 


6% 


0% 


24% 


(50) 


Certification, 6 schools, 1992-94 




54% 


0% 


43% 


21% 


4% 


(28) 


Certification, 9 schools, 1994-95 




64% 


0% 


20% 


3% 


13% 


(66) 


Seniority 


Less 










10 or 


Mean 




than 1 


1 


2 


3 


4 5-9 


more 


years 


(AO 


Seniority, 4 schools. 
















1990-91 14% 


22% 


18% 


20% 


00 


12% 


4.2 


(50) 


Seniority, 6 schools. 
















1992-94 0% 


19% 


15% 


15% 


19% 7% 


26% 


6.5 


(28) 



TABLE lie 

Race and Gender of Full-Time Teachers in Choice Schools, 1990-1995 





6 schools 


11 schools 


12 schools 


9 schools 


1990-91 


1991-92 


1992-93 


1993-94 


1994-95 


African American 


17% 


27% 


21% 


21% 


26% 


Hispanic 


8% 


11% 


8% 


9% 


9% 


While 


75% 


62% 


70% 


70% 


62% 


Other minority 


0% 


0% 


1% 


1% 


2% 


Female 


89% 


71% 


82% 


77% 


76% 


Male 


11% 


29% 


18% 


23% 


24% 


(N) 


(55) 


(67) 


(89) 


(107) 


(66) 
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Finally, witfi 1 990-91 as (he base year (the teach- 
ing force was more or less set before the program 
was finally enacted), over the course of the pro- 
gram, there was racial and genda* diversification 
among teachers in the schools. Although these 
schools were jHimarily minority schools (with one 
excq)tion), the teaching fotcc was not One of the 
reasons for this was that MPS had an aggressive 
afihrmative action program, and minority teachers 
could easily find much higher paying jobs in the 
public schools. Over the life of the program, while 
the trend is not unifomt there was a decline in White 
teachers fiom 75 to 62%. This was aj^ximatcly 
matched by an increase in males from 1 1 % to 24%. 

Fmally, continual visits to the schools also con- 
firmed the positive impact of the Choice Program 
among the maj(»r schools. From the beginning, the 
voucher amount was considerably higher than tu- 
ition (uKxe tfian double) f<a* the three largest schools 
(accounting for over 80% of the students). These 
schools fought hard to keep the program going and 
lobbied extensively for the first round of program 
expansions.’^ Teachers and principals went out of 
their way to express their gratitude to influential 
politicians and were consistently positive in hun- 
dreds of media contacts. 

Private school failures. A full understanding of 
the impact of the Choice Program would be incom- 
plete without mention of three Qioice schools that 
went out of existence in naid-year. The first occurred 
in the first year; the last two in 1995-96. The first 
case, which was the only one researched for this 
study, was a case of bankruptcy preceded by very 
inadequate instruction and administration. By the 
time the school actually went bankrupt in Febru- 
ary 1991, more than half of the students had al- 
ready quit and rrtumed to MPS (Witte, 1991). The 
later failures were of one school that was in the 
program for two and one half years and one school 
that began in 1995.1n both cases, the founders, who 
were also the directors, are under various criminal 
charges, including but not limited to mishandling 
and embezzlement of public fimds. Three hundred 
fifty-six students were in these schools, and the state 
lost an estimated $390,(XX) in funds that were paid 
for education that never occurred {Education Week, 
February21 , Milwaukee Journal Senti- 
nel, February 21, 19%, p. Bl). 

Thus, as with the effects on students and fami- 
lies, school effects of the Milwaukee voucher ex- 
periment are mixed. For most schools, the program 
was a welcome source of support In a minority of 




schools, not only were public moneys wasted, but 
also precious months of children’s educaticHL To 
assume that voucheis will not be subject to some 
corruption and abuse and that simply pumping 
monqr into {xivate schools will automatically en- 
hance education and create great schools is hope- 
lessly naive. But these {Hoblems are offs^ by the 
enhanced opportunities {Hovided for families who 
otherwise could not afford a private school alterna- 
tive. 



Condusioas 

Although somewhat fiustrating, the mixed results 
of the Milwaukee vouch^ program are What we 
might anticipate from a very controvotial program 
applied to an inner-city educational system. Con- 
trov^y exists for a reason. Studies ccHnparing 
public and private school achievement have reached 
varying conclusions. And claims fevoring private 
schools y/ert oft^ cpiestioned because of the prob- 
lem of unmeasured selection bias. So why, in apro- 
gram that required random assignment, would one 
assume that the private^hbols would work 
miracles that the public schools could not? And 
given that vouchers wm provided to schools with 
no requirements other than being registered private 
schools, why would one assume that the quality of 
these schools would be uniformly high? McKe re- 
alistic assumptions would be that educational re- 
sults and the quality of schools would vary, and 
that is what cxir research found. 

One final point must be addressed. Ibis study is 
of a targeted and limited voucher program. But the 
Milwaukee program also exen^lifies the tendency 
to expand vouchers to a much wider pc^xilation. 
The 1995 expansion, which has just been qjpoved 
by the Wisconsin Supreme Court, mq>anded the 
program to include religious schools, maiQr more 
students, and students alreacfy in private schools.’^ 
If that becomes law after an t^^)eal to the U.S. Su- 
preme C>)urt aixl later just a few mc»re wc)rds were 
removed from the statute, the result would be an 
c^)en-ended voucher program. The maycM* of Mil- 
waukee, John Noiquist, has already pfq)Osed re- 
moving all inconoe limits on the {xogram {Milwau- 
kee Journal Sentinel, August 5, 1998, p. 5A). In 
that case, the CHitcomes presented here might look 
very different 

The strongest argument for vouchers in this ar- 
ticle is equal c^^xKtunity. The program cleariy pro- 
vided an opportunity fcK* some pocH* families, y/bosc 
children were not doing well in public schcx>ls, to 
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obtain an alternative educati(Hi that it is unlikely 
th^ could have afforded on their own. Would an 
q)en<ended voucher program produce the same 
results? We do not know. However, we can be quite 
confident that at least in the sh(xt term the students 
likely to benefit from vouchers would differ con- 
siderably firom those who received them in the 
Milwaukee Parental Choice Ptpgram. Without in- 
come constraints or random selection, and given 
that most students attend private schools for reli- 
gious purposes, it is reasonable to assume that the 
current private school population would be a good 
guide to those who will benefit under an opoa-ended 
voucher program. AtkI they are not poor, minority 
families. In Milwaukee, based on 1990 census data, 
they are quite the opposite. The average private 
school family made over $42,000 a year compared 
to $25,000 for the average public school family. In 
terms of race, 84% of pivate school children in 
Milwaukee were White, whereas only 33% of the 
public school children were White (Witte & Thom, 
1995, TMo 6). To open this program up to every- 
one, which certainly is the direction of change, 
would undoubtedly produce a very different pro- 
gram with very different consequeiK^es. 

Notes 

Reseanii for this article was siq)poitedt^ grants fiom 
the Spencer Foundation and the Robert LaFoUette Insti- 
tute of Public Affairs at the University of Wsconsin- 
Madison. The author also is indebted to the dozens of 
researchers who have been part of this project since 1 990. 

planned voucher experiment in the early 1970s, 
the Alum Rock experiment, in a small district near San 
Jose, California, never included private schools. They 
were to be induded under the original experimental de- 
sign, but were eliminated at the insistence of the local 
teadieis association (for details, see Wtte & Rigdon, 
1993). A number of other countries subsidize private 
schools in many ways. However, those systems vary 
considerably in terms of public school arrangements. 
Also, no other country has the unique characteristic of 
almost total Doniegulatioo of private schools because of 
the sq)aratioa of church and state chat has developed 
because of our Firct Amendment to the Constitution. 

formation in this section comes primarily from 
Witte and others (1994, 1995). 

^This change is extreineiy mqxxtant because most stu- 
dents were admitted to the Choice Program in those 
grades. Private schools, in general, fnefer to limit lateral 
entry at higher grades and therefore have a grade stnic- 
tuie with more students in the lower grades. 

^he average response rates for the first (fall) Choice 
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myeys were 44%; the second (^xing) surveys were 
46%; the rate for the MPS sample was 32%. Although 
the response rates were low relative to faoe-to-faoe in- 
terviews with national samples, th^ were higher than 
the approximately 20% reqxmse rates that MPS repocled 
for its usual surv^ Independent measures of race and 
qualification for fiee lunches existed fnom the Milwau- 
kee student record database for both the raiKiom sample 
and (he Choice students. Thus, it was possible to assess 
sampling bias and construct weights to offset Chat bias. 
For MPS, the only statistically significant sampling bias 
was for race, where we had a less-tfaan<expected response 
for African Americans, oversampling of Asians and 
Whites, and a slight undersample of low-income fami- 
lies. For Choice students, there was a disproportionately 
high teqxMise fiom Afiican Americans and a low re- 
^nse from Hi^ianics. The results presented in this ar- 
ticle are for unweighted samples. 

Scales and demographic variables were also analyzed 
using tiiree weights: a weight based on expected race, a 
weight based on expected low/non-low income, and a 
wdght conibiaing both race and incorne. The combined 
race and income weight is the most accurate because for 
the MPS re^Kmdents, the sampling bias for race was 
considerably larger than income; the income-weighted 
analysis |xoduced no significant differences except on 
the income variable itself. The racefincome analysis pro< 
duced only one marginally significant difference on at- 
titude scale means. It also produced significantly differ- 
ent effects for household income, percent of female par- 
ents on Aid to Farnifies With Dq)eiKleritChildnen (wel- 
^), and the percentage of single-paient families. Analy- 
sis of the weighted Choice sample produced no differ- 
ences that ap^xoacbed significance at the .05 level 
^mparative standardized test data were only avail- 
able during the first four years because MPS ceased giv- 
ing most Iowa tests after 1994. They were iq>laccd by 
required state tests. 

^Wiscoosia allows school districts to contract with 
secular private schools to educate preschool and at-risk 
students.Tbecontnfcctsaxeyearfyandaverage about 80% 
the per-member cost in the public school district A 
number of independent private schools that had a his- 
tory of contracting unsuccessfully fought the voucher 
program, advocating instead expansion o( contracting 
options. Most of them later refused to enter the Choice 
Program. 

^This difference is statistically significant at the .01 
level. Whereas it may appear to be c|uite small substan- 
tively, in terms of long-term demc)gcaphic trends, this 
difference in fertility would be very substantial 
*Surv^ of Choice parents, conducted in June of each 
year, were returned by an average 46% of the parents. 
All surveys, pre- and post-, were sent twice. It is diffi- 
cult to determine biases in the responses. Would more 
pleased orangry parents be mote likely to reqxxid? Even 
if the response bias favors more favorably disposed par- 
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eols, the rqwitcd dififeiefices between pre- and post-at- 
dtudes are extremely large. 

*It is not as clear that the ChtHoe students held their 

own as h is for the MPS students. The reason is that the 

ocigmal MPS sample was unchanged, exoqpi for attri' 
tk)n, whereas new students entered the Choice Program 
each year. Because Choice students were admitted in 
the very lowest grades, the MPS sample *"age<r more 
than did the Qkmcc sample. 

^^Tlie results in Thbles 5 and 6 are stacked, and thus, a 
studmit may appear more than once in different years. 
This could violate the ordinary least squares (OLS) as- 
suinption of independence of error terms. The standard 
correction for this is to use the Huber/White corrections 
to recompute standard errors of the estimators. Applica- 
doD of that conecdon had no appreciable effect, and 
therefore, ordinary OLS estimates are reported (see 
Huber, 1967; White, 19S0). 

"Large differences among groups in math with no 
differences in reading are hi^y suspect given that tnadi 
and reading scores are very highly correlated for large 
populadoQS. 

'Hhe data do not contain the original answers to each 
question so it cannot be determined if students missed 
m of the questions or large bl6cks--whidrw^d be 
indicative of not filling in the dots. However, adding to 
the speculation that these students simply did not do the 
test is that those same five students scored an average of 
31 00 their math tests in the prior (1993) year. 

‘^Imunating 2 Choke students raised the average on 
math of the lemaining 83 students* 1994 post-tests by 
only 0.9 NCE. However, e limina ting 5 reject students 
raised the average of the remaining 22 students by 6.5 
NCEs. 

author had a conversation to this effect with the 
principal of one of the largest schools. He said, *^e were 
very lax the first year because we knew these kids needed 
readjusting to our style. However, by the eixl of the sec- 
ond year, it was dear they were not working out and we 
let a number go.** 

^’MPS also experienced attrition and did not test ev- 
ery stiKient each year. In a detailed study of aduevenieat 
scores, the r^resrioDS woe rerun inserting a Heckman 
conectioQ for attrition (Heckman, 1979). The Mills ra- 
tio was significant, and the re-estimated reading differ- 
ence between Choice and MPS proved to be insigaifi- 
cant because of inflated standard errors (Witte, 1997). 

^During the first years of the (»ograin, the reverse 
may have occurred MPS was overcrowded, and very 
eariy in the semester in each of the first two years, the 
MPS administration wanted lists of students enrolled in 
Choice private schools because a number tfiose stu- 
dents had also signed up for MPS schools. The adminis- 
tration wanted to release seats of Choice students and 
give them to other students. 

new school cost approximately $32 inillion, not 
iiKluding donated labor. Of that, $1.7 million cattle in 



the fom of a HUD grant to the community center, and 
$ L6 nfullion was laised in the oommuruty, priinarily fixxn 
corporations and wealthy donors. Two retired business- 
men led the fundraising efforts, and a £>einocratic con- 
gressman was influential in securing the HUD grant 
'Hheir position on expanding to parochial schools in 
1995 is not unified, however. The original sponsor of 
the legislation, Rep. Polly Williams (D-Milwaukee), 
whose district includes the two biggest schools, has sub- 
sequently intiocfaiced Illation to drop parochial schools 
and return to the original (vogram. 

^Hhe 1995 dianges in the statute seem to match Gov- 
ernor Thompson’s ori^nzd intent In legislation he pro- 
posed in 1989, a program limited to free-lunch-eligible 
students would have included parochial schools and stu- 
dents alrearfy in those schools (in grades K-6). There 
was no limit on the total number of students, and all of 
Milwaukee County, not just the dty, would have been 
included. 
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Free Market Policies and 
Public Education 

What Is the Cost of Choice? 



Both advocates and 
opponents of vouchers set 
forth arguments that, while 
tremendously passionate, are 
based largely on ideology, 
with minimal or only 
selective reliance on factual 
evidence. Mr. Metcalf and 
Ms. Tait examine what is 
currently known about 
voucher programs and 
proposals, in order to 
promote a better 
understanding of the issue. 
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W HILE SCHOOL choice 
programs can take many 
forms, each of which rais- 
es issues regarding the 
role and scope of public 
education, voucher pro- 
grams — proposals to 
provide families with public funds to be 
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used at the public or private school of their 
choice — are undoubtedly the mOvSt hotly 
debated alternative. 

Both advocates and opponents of vouch- 
ers set forth arguments that, while tremen- 
dously passionate, are based largely on ide- 
ology, with minimal or only selective re- 
liance on factual evidence. The result has 
been an antagonistic, vocal, highly visible 
confrontation between “believers” and “non- 
believers.” Because the voucher issue has 
the potential to result in substantial chang- 
es in public education and will affect the 
lives of millions of children, it is important 
to examine what is known about voucher 
programs and proposals as the debate con- 
tinues. 

Toward this end, we will discuss ques- 
tions related to the impetus for including 
voucher programs among the options pro- 
vided by the current choice movement, 
the nature or structure of existing school 
voucher programs, and the findings of re- 
search on the effects of those voucher pro- 
grams. It must be acknowledged at the 
outset that definitive answers about the 
fundamental goodness ofipublicly fund- 
ed voucher programs are not now avail- 
able and may never be. Our present pur- 
pose is merely to promote a better under- 
standing of the issue. 

Voucher Programs 
And School Choice 

The school choice movement — the no- 
tion of providing children and families with 
options for the school and educational pro- 
gram in which they participate without re- 
gard for the neighborhood in which they 
live — includes a broad range of approach- 
es. Among the many examples ^ magnet 
schools, alternative schools, charter schools, 
tax credits for private school tuition, intra- 
district choice plans, interdistrict choice 
plans, ^d even alternative programs with- 
in a single school. Each of these, to vary- 
ing degrees, offers parents the ability to se- 
lect for their children educational options 
in curriculum, instruction, and philosoph- 
ical contexts. Such programs are available, 
if not required by legislation, in each of 
the 50 states and in most moderate to large 
school districts. 

Greater choice is made possible by pro- 
viding families with money (in the form 
of a voucher) that can be used for tuition 
in any participating school, usually includ- 
ing both public and private schools. As a 



The case for 
parents to have 
greater choice 
and voice in 
their children’s 
education is made 
by those of all 
political stripes. 



result, voucher programs differ from most 
other choice programs in at least three im- 
portant ways. First, and usually.most con- 
tentiously, the programs allow parents to 
use the voucher to select from among both 
public and private schools. Virtually all oth- 
er choice proposals allow choice only among 
public schools or programs, though char- 
ter schools are, arguably, neither fully pub- 
lic nor fully private. Second, all currently 
operating voucher programs include schools 
with religious affiliations. The state-fund- 
ed voucher program in Milwaukee was an 
exception until recent court rulings allowed 
the program to expand to include both sec- 
ular and religious private schools. Third, 
unlike other choice approaches, 14 of the 
1 6 existing voucher programs in the U.S. 
operate on private rather than public fund- 
ing.' It may be in this regard that they pre- 
sent their greatest threat to public educa- 
tion. 

What Are the Arguments 
For Voucher Programs? 

The case for parents to have greater 
choice and voice in their children’s educa- 
tion is made by those of all political stripes 
and persuasions, from far right to far left; 
by members of majority and minority eth- 
nic groups; by the wealthy and the poor, 
by the religious and the secular. Thus it is 
difficult to state precisely a single case that 
represents the position of choice advo- 



cates, particularly advocates of vouchers. 

For some, the importance of vouchers 
lies in providing poor families, particular- 
ly those living in inner cities, the oppor- 
tunity for educational choice that more af- 
fluent families have always possessed.^ By 
this argument, families with even moder- 
ate incomes routinely choose their chil- 
dren’s school by the school district or neigh- 
borhood in which they choose to live. For 
families with higher incomes, additional 
choices are available through personally 
funded private school enrollment Poor fam- 
ilies have little or no choice in where they 
reside, often being forced to live in neigh- 
borhoods near the most dangerous ancF 
least effective schools. Voucher programs 
would diminish the inequality of available 
choices by providing more options for poor 
families. 

Other advocates believe that allowing 
parents choices in the schools their chil- 
dren attend would promote greater com- 
petition among schools and thus would 
improve the quality of schools and en- 
courage innovative approaches to educa- 
tion.^ The current public monopoly on ed- 
ucation reduces or eliminates incentives 
for school improvement or experimenta- 
tion because there is no “market share” to 
be gained or lost. Ineffective schools, no 
matter how effectiveness may be defined, 
suffer no ill consequences, and highly ef- 
fective schools receive no tangible bene- 
fits. Such a system not only fails to sup- 
port success but, combined with highly 
regulatory bureaucracies, promotes main- 
tenance of the status quo. Change and in- 
novation are implicitly discouraged through 
unnecessary red tape and the difficulties 
associated with obtaining official sanction 
or approval. 

According to advocates, voucher pro- 
grams would allow — even force — all 
schools to be as effective as private schools 
have been."* Private school students rou- 
tinely achieve at higher levels than pub- 
lic school students, students behave more 
appropriately in private schools, and par- 
ents are more satisfied with the quality of 
their children’s education in private schools.* 
These valuable outcomes of private school- 
ing result, at least in part, from the competi- 
tive market-driven context within which pri- 
vate schools must survive, according to 
voucher proponents. Unlike public schools, 
private schools must meet the needs of a 
sufficient number of students and families 
to remain financially viable. As a result. 
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private schools focus more on students’ 
needs, on the interests and input of par- 
ents, and on ensuring that clearly defined 
goals for student learning and behavior 
are reached. Voucher programs would force 
every school, whether public or private, 
to become more accountable in order to 
remain viable. Parents would choose to send 
their children to schools that best met their 
needs, and less desirable schools would 
be forced to change or close. 

How Strong Is the 
Voucher Movement? 

While many of these arguments seem 
extreme and perhaps even a bit naive, they 
reflect the perceptions of a huge propor- 
tion of parents in the U.S.* More than 95% 
of adults in the U.S. believe that parents 
should be allowed greater choice regard- 
ing their children’s education. When asked 
whether they would support the redirec- 
tion of some current education funding to 
provide vouchers with which parents could 
enroll their children in the public or pri- 
vate schools of their choice, 50% of pub- 
lic school parents said yes.’ Further, approx- 
imately 40% of current public school par- 
ents would send their children to a private 
school if they were awarded a publicly 
funded voucher.® Among minority families 
and those living in the inner city, more than 
80% of parents believe that state-funded 
vouchers are a desirable and an important 
approach to improving education. It is clear 
that school choice in its many forms, and 
particularly voucher programs supporting 
enrollment in both public and private schools, 
is likely to continue to grow.’ 

What Is the Extent 
Of the Voucher Movement? 

To date, only two publicly funded vouch- 
er programs are operational: in Cleveland, 
Ohio, and in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. The 
ambitious statewide voucher program in 
Florida will soon join this list. However, 
privately funded voucher programs cur- 
rently operate i n 1 4 ci ti es across the coun- 
try, and new programs, both publicly and 
privately funded, are in varying stages of 
development in at least 33 other cities. None 
of these programs serve more than a small 
percentage of eligible students within their 
regions, and most have been operating for 
only a few years. In spite of this, the char- 
acter of these programs and the threat they 



pose to the long-standing nature and status 
of public education have raised the visi- 
bility of the issue and intensified the al- 
ready emotional debate over the future not 
just of voucher programs but of public ed- 
ucation in this country.'® 

The passionate and emotional rhetoric 
that accompanies almost any discussion 
of the voucher issue stands in nearly in- 
verse relation to the amount of evidence 
that exists about the effects of vouchers 
on students, teachers, families, or schools. 
In total, only a handful of studies are avail- 
able that have systematically examined 
either public or privately funded voucher 
programs. A lack of supporting evidence 
has never served to diminish the number 
or the fervor of stakeholders in any edu- 
cational discussion, and in this regard the 
voucher issue is not unusual. However, the 
fundamental questions that voucher pro- 
grams raise about the role and nature of 
public education and the ideological bases 
that underlie positions for or against vouch- 
ers seem to promote greater vehemence, 
passion, and unsupported speculation about 
them than might otherwise be expected. 
Thus more and more voucher programs are 
proposed and implemented. Opponents 
rage about their lack of effectiveness, the 
damage they do to public schools, and the 
racial, ethnic, and economic segregation 
they will cause, while advocates hold up 
the improvements that will accrue to edu- 
cation through the increased competition, 
greater family involvement, and increased 
accountability that they believe vouchers 
will create. 

What Do We Know 
About Voucher Programs? 

During the past two years, we and our 
colleagues have been involved in an on- 
going evaluation of the effects of the pub- 
licly funded voucher program in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. During this time, we have be- 
come acutely aware of the tremendous 
confusion that exists over the effects, real 
and assumed, of voucher programs in the 
U.S. As noted above, there are few studies 
from which facts about voucher programs 
can be drawn, and these provide confus- 
ing — even contradictory — results. Un- 
fortunately, though perhaps not surpris- 
ingly, this confusion has allowed those on 
both sides of the issue to selectively use 
research results to support their positions, 
and highly publicized scholarly infighting 



among researchers involved in the issue 
has further undermined public confidence 
in the utility of educational research and 
the honesty of those who conduct it." 

There are few definitive answers about 
the effects of voucher programs. Too lit- 
tle evidence is available. Further, because 
much of the research on voucher programs 
has been conducted by advocates wishing 
to “legitimize” or “validate” the programs, 
the research reports are often made public 
through webpages or press releases and 
are seldom subjected to peer review. How- 
ever, an awareness and understanding of 
the nature and findings of the existing re- 
search may help, if only slightly, to cool 
the inflammatory character of the debate. 
To that end, each of the currently avail- 
able studies of publicly funded voucher 
programs is reviewed below. The goal of 
this endeavor is not to critique the research, 
but rather to make the reader aware of 
what has been done and what remains to 
be done as the voucher debate continues. 

Research on Publicly Funded 
Voucher Programs 

As noted earlier, privately funded vouch- 
er programs outnumber publicly funded 
programs by about seven to one. In spite 
of their numbers, privately funded vouch- 
er programs are much more limited in size 
and scope than publicly funded programs, 
serving small numbers of children with- 
in limited geographic regions and provid- 
ing proportionally smaller tuition vouch- 
ers. Further, state-funded voucher programs 
will always be subject to substantially dif- 
ferent sets of expectations and requirements, 
leading them to develop structures and 
methods of operation that are likely to be 
considerably different from privately fund- 
ed programs. In addition, very little research 
is available on these programs, and all of 
it has been conducted by sponsors of the 
programs. For these reasons, the current 
review is limited to studies of the two pub- 
licly funded voucher programs: the Mil- 
waukee Parental Choice Program and the 
Cleveland Scholarship and Tutoring Grant 
Program. 

The Milwaukee Parental 
Choice Program 

The Milwaukee Parental Choice Pro- 
gram was initiated in 1990. When imple- 
mented, the program provided up to $2,500 
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in private school tuition for children in 
families whose income did not exceed 1.75 
times the national poverty level. The funds 
used to provide the vouchers were deduct- 
ed from state general equalization aid to 
the Milwaukee Public Schools (MPS). To 
be eligible, children had to have attended 
a Milwaukee public school during the pre- 
ceding academic year, and the total num- 
ber of vouchers awarded was not to exceed 
1% of the total MPS enrollment. Qualifying 
schools, elementary through high school, 
were to be nonsectarian, to admit voucher 
students randomly and without discrimi- 
nation, and to maintain voucher enrollments 
at 49% or less of total enrollment. 

In its initial year, the Milwaukee pro- 
gram provided vouchers to 341 students 
enrolled in seven private schools. The pro- 
gram has expanded over time; it enrolled 
6,000 students in 86 schools during the 
1998-99 year and provided vouchers of 
nearly $5,000. Perhaps the most signifi- 
cant change in the program came in 1 998, 
when the U.S. Supreme Court let stand the 
Wisconsin supreme court ruling that the 
program can include religiously affiliated 
schools without violating the state’s con- 
stitution. The program’s constitutionality 
continues to be in question, with appeals 
likely to the U.S. Supreme Court, and the 
Milwaukee Parental Choice Program con- 
tinues to generate heated debate. 

To date, three studies of the Milwau- 
kee voucher program have been conduct- 
ed. The original and most comprehensive 
study was that of John Witte and his col- 
leagues, who were selected by the Wis- 
consin Department of Public Instruction 
to conduct a multi-year evaluation of all 
aspects of the program.*^ Witte and his 
colleagues released annual reports during 
each of the first five years of ffie program, 
after which funding for evaluation of the 
program was discontinued. Shortly after 
the release of the fourth-year report, two 
studies of the program in which the origi- 
nal data were reanalyzed were released: 
one by Jay Greene, Paul Peterson, and Jing- 
tao Du and the other by Cecilia Rouse.'^ 

Beginning in 1990, Witte and his as- 
sociates collected data on the students, 
schools, and families that participated in 
the choice program. The fundamental ef- 
fectiveness of the program was judged by 
comparing data from participating stu- 
dents and families with those from non- 
participating MPS students and families.'^ 
The primary sources of data were student 



school records (including achievement test 
scores, eligibility for free or reduced-price 
lunches, and so on), records maintained by 
the voucher program office (e.g., student at- 
trition), and surveys of parents and students 
conducted by the research team. Through- 
out the evaluation, Witte and his colleagues 
examined the characteristics of the students 
and families who participated in the pro- 
gram, the characteristics of the schools that 
elected to accept voucher students, the ef- 
fects of the program on those schools, and 
the effects of the program on students’ aca- 
demic achievement. Because John Witte 
presents a summary of the evaluation in 
this issue of the Kappan (see page 59), we 
will mention here only a few relevant 
findings. 

• In spite of formal and extensive ef- 
forts by the Wisconsin Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction (DPI) to inform families 
about the program, most families learned 
about the program from friends and rela- 
tives. Still, they reported high and increas- 
ing satirfaction with inforrnation provid- 
ed by the DPI (76% satisfied or very sat- 
isfied). 

• Voucher families cited educational 
quality as the most important factor in 
their decision to participate in the pro- 
gram (very important for 88%), followed 
by teaching approach and style (85%), 
disciplinary environment (76%), and gen- 
eral atmosphere of the school (74%). 

• Compared to the families of low-in- 
come MPS students, voucher families were 
more likely to be headed by a single par- 



ent (75% of voucher families vs. 65% of 
low-income MPS families), to be poorer 
(average annual income of $ 1 1 ,630 vs. 
$12,100), and to be smaller (42% with 
more than two children vs. 65% with more 
than two children). 

• Voucher parents were significantly 
more dissatisfied with their child’s former 
(public) school and more satisfied with 
their child’s current (voucher) school than 
were low-income public school parents. 

• Compared with low-income MPS fam- 
ilies, voucher families were slightly better 
educated (52% of mothers reporting some 
college vs. 30% of mothers in low-income 
MPS families), they had higher education- 
al expectations (86% expected their child 
to attend college vs. 72%), and they were 
more involved at home and at school in 
their children’s education. 

• Voucher students entered the program 
with significantly lower academic achieve- 
ment than their public school counterparts 
in both reading and mathematics. 

• The voucher program seemed to pro- 
mote an increase in the number of alter- 
native educational opportunities available, 
with roughly 22% more “seats” available 
in private schools after the fourth year. 

• Student achievement in the fourth 
year of the voucher program, after con- 
trolling for prior achievement and demo- 
graphic variables (e.g., income, family size, 
etc.), was not significantly different for 
voucher students than for low-income MPS 
students (unadjusted percent at or above 
the 50th percentile, 28.8% to 25.7% in read- 
ing, 31.3% to 42.4% in mathematics). 

Thus it appears that the voucher pro- 
gram in Milwaukee successfully met its 
goal of providing private school education- 
al opportunities for the children of eco- 
nomically disadvantaged, inner-city fami- 
lies. Further, students attracted to the pro- 
gram were not, as many had feared, among 
the higher-achieving public school students 
but were instead among the lowest achiev- 
ing. However, and interestingly^the fami- 
lies of the voucher children were better ed- 
ucated and more interested in their child’s 
education, both before and after entering 
the program, than families of MPS stu- 
dents, though their involvement with the 
schools was lower before entering the pro- 
gram. Perhaps most important, the vouch- 
er program did not effect any consistent 
change in students’ academic achievement 
(Witte’s article in this issue elaborates on 
this finding.) 
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The Witte evaluation remains the most 
thorough study of the Milwaukee vouch- 
er program to date and, as the first study 
of a publicly funded voucher program, was 
greeted with substantial attention. Voucher 
opponents hold up the study as evidence 
that such programs do not result in the de- 
sirable outcomes that advocates suggest, 
particularly improved student learning. Sup- 
porters of vouchers note that the program 
effectively serves poor families, does not 
draw high-achieving students from public 
schools, and improves parent involvement 
and satisfaction, even if it does not increase 
student learning (and that, they add, isn’t 
yet clear). 

The strengths of Witte’s evaluation lie 
in the comparisons made — using inter- 
view and survey data — between vouch- 
er families and public school families. 
Findings drawn from these comparisons 
are consistent and reasonable. However, 
Witte’s findings related to student achieve- 
ment are open to question and much less 
clear. Student achievement data were based 
on scores from the Iowa Tests of Basic 
Skills, which were administered by the 
schools independent of the evaluation and 
thus were subject to inconsistencies in ad- 
ministration, test preparation, or bias. 

Shortly after the original data from the 
evaluation were released, researchers at 
Harvard and Princeton independently re- 
analyzed the Milwaukee data. In his arti- 
cle in this issue, Witte addresses the crit- 
icisms raised by Greene, Peterson, and 
Du, so we will not discuss them further 
here. As did Greene and his colleagues. 
Rouse also found a statistically signifi- 
cant and positive program effect in terms 
of mathematics achievement; she did not 
find such an effect for reading achieve- 
ment. Much more judiciously than Greene 
and his colleagues. Rouse notes several 
caveats to her analyses and cautions that 
‘‘these are average effects that do not nec- 
essarily mean all of the choice schools are 
‘better’ than the Milwaukee public schools.” 
Perhaps as important as her findings re- 
lated to student achievement. Rouse sug- 
gests that “the data collection from Mil- 
waukee should be applauded as it allows 
us to learn more about the effectiveness 
of this program than from many other re- 
forms. Nevertheless, ... an evaluation de- 
sign that treats the participants (and con- 
trol or comparison group) as a survey sam- 
ple with independent follow-up, though 
more costly, would avoid some of the data 



problems experienced here.'** 

Across the three studies, it seems clear 
that the Milwaukee Parental Choice Pro- 
gram is effective in enhancing choice for 
low-income, predominantly African Amer- 
ican and Hispanic families. Children of fam- 
ilies who pursue the vouchers may be some- 
what more “at risk” than the typical MPS 
student in that they are more likely to live 
in a single-parent home, are poorer, are 
achieving at lower levels, and have par- 
ents who are less involved in their educa- 
tion. Conversely, these children are some- 
what less “at risk” in that their mothers 
are slightly better educated and they have 
fewer siblings. What is much less clear is 
whether participation in the voucher pro- 
gram leads to greater student achievement. 
Three independent investigations of this 
issue have produced inconsistent, some- 
times conflicting, results. 

The Cleveland Scholarship and 
Ihtoring Grant Program 

The most recent publicly funded vouch- 
er program was implemented in Cleveland, 
Ohio, in 1996. The program, the brainchild 
of Gov. George Voinovich, provides pri- 
vate school tuition scholarships (i.e., vouch- 
ers) to poor families within the Cleveland 
School District. In addition, the program 
offers tutoring grants to this same group 
of families, which can be used to obtain 
additional assistance for children who con- 
tinue to attend Cleveland public schools. 
Vouchers and tutoring grants are award- 
ed to families primarily on the basis of in- 
come but with an attempt to ensure that 
the relative ethnic enrollments of Cleve- 
land public schools are maintained with- 
in the program. Consideration is given 
first to families whose incomes are at or 
below the federal poverty level and then 
to families with incomes of between 100% 
and 200% of the federal poverty index. 
Then, if any scholarships or tutoring grants 
remain, families with greater incomes will 
be eligible. Within each income range, schol- 
arships are awarded through a random lot- 
tery process, structured to ensure that 75% 
of the scholarship recipients are African 
American. 

In its first year (1996-97), the program 
enrolled 1,801 kindergarten, first-, sec- 
ond-, and third-grade children in 41 pri- 
vate schools. Of these, 635 were kinder- 
garten students with no prior enrollment 
history, 526 were former private school 



students, and 640 were former Cleveland 
public school students. Three of the pri- 
vate schools were nonreligious, with all re- 
maining voucher schools religiously affili- 
ated (29 Catholic, three Islamic, six Protes- 
tant). Two of the three nonreligious schools 
were established by David Brennan, an ac- 
tive supporter of vouchers and a principal 
figure in moving the Cleveland voucher 
legislation through the legislature, specif- 
ically to serve voucher recipients. By 1997- 
98, vouchers were available to up to 4,000 
children in kindergarten through grade 5, 
and the number of participating schools 
had increased to 44, including new schools 
sponsored by Brennan. 

As in Milwaukee, the focus of the pro- 
gram was on providing educational choice 
and assistance to low-income, inner-city 
families, including the option of using state 
funds to defray the cost of private educa- 
tion. However, the Cleveland program dif- 
fered from the voucher program in Mil- 
waukee in three significant ways. First, the 
Cleveland program focused on children 
in kindergarten through third grade dur- 
ing the first year, with a grade to be added 
each of the next five years, rather than 
kindergarten through high school. Second, 
the Cleveland program provided state as- 
sistance to families that wished to contin- 
ue to enroll their children in public school 
but wanted additional educational assis- 
tance from state-approved tutors. Thus the 
program not only supported private school 
choice but also provided additional op- 
tions for public school families. It should 
be noted, however, that the tutoring grant 
program has been much less visible and 
much less successful than the scholarship 
program. Third, and perhaps most impor- 
tant, the Cleveland program allowed par- 
ents to choose private schools with relig- 
ious affiliations from the outset. 

The legislation that established the 
scholarship and tutoring grant program 
required the Ohio Department of Educa- 
tion to conduct an independent evaluation 
of the program during the first several 
years of its operation. Through a com- 
petitive bidding process, my colleagues 
and I at the Indiana Center for Evaluation 
at Indiana University were selected to com- 
plete this project. During each of the past 
two years, we released annual reports de- 
tailing the evaluation activities and results.'* 
In addition to our state-sponsored evalua- 
tion, Greene and his colleagues have com- 
pleted two studies of the Brennan-support- 
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ed schools (named the HOPE schools) 
and have conducted a reanalysis of our 
first-year results. ’’These four reports pro- 
vide the limited source of empirical in- 
formation on the Cleveland voucher pro- 
gram. 

Metcalf etal. Beginning in April 1997, 
our research team began a multi-year ex- 
amination of several elements of the Cleve- 
land voucher program. During the first two 
years, our primary focus was on evaluat- 
ing the effects of the voucher program on 
students’ academic achievement and es- 
tablishing a data set and procedures that 
would allow longitudinal evaluation of the 
program’s effects for at least three years. 
Because all students who had applied for 
a voucher had been offered one, the ideal 
comparison group (consisting of students 
whose families had applied for a vouch- 
er but who had not been selected in the 
random lottery) was not available. As a 
result, it was critical that the evaluation of 
the program take into account other rele- 
vant variables that might affect students’ 
academic performance. 

Previous literature had suggested that 
students who participated in choice pro- 
grams were likely to be among the most 
successful public school students. Thus 
the evaluation team felt it particularly im- 
portant to obtain a measure of students’ 
academic performance prior to entry into 
the voucher program. No consistent meas- 
ure of prior academic achievement was 
available for kindergarten students or for 
students who had attended a private school 
during the preceding year. However, test 
scores on the California Achievement Test, 
Form E, were avmlable for all current third- 
grade students who had attended Cleve- 
land public schools as second-graders dur- 
ing the previous year. Further, Cleveland 
public school records for these students 
(and for a comparison group of children 
who continued to attend Cleveland pub- 
lic schools) included equivalent indicators 
of family income, family structure, gender, 
and ethnicity. 

The sample during the first two years 
thus included voucher students who had 
attended Cleveland public schools as sec- 
ond-graders but used vouchers to attend 
private schools for third or fourth grade and 
a comparison group of Cleveland public 
school third-graders. In the late spring of 
1997 and 1998, the Terra Nova Survey 
(CTB/McGraw-Hill, 1996) was adminis- 
tered by evaluation staff members to these 



Vouchers did not 
promote increased 
achievement the 
first year but 
had begun to show 
some positive 
effects by the 
• end of year two. ; 

students to obtain a current measure of 
academic achievement. Data on these stu- 
dents’ prior achievement, gender, ethnic- 
ity, family income, and family structure 
were requested from the Cleveland public 
schools. Students for whom we could not 
locate records were eliminated from the 
study. Further, the two HOPE schools re- 
fused to allow their students to be tested 
during year one, and we were unable to 
include them in that year’s evaluation. 

Across the two years, our evaluations 
yielded the following findings: 

• Students who participated in the vouch- 
er program were very similar to their pub- 
lic school peers in terms of ethnicity (87 % 
and 86% nonwhite respectively), family 
structure (67% and 65% lived only with 
their mothers), family income (86% and 
88% eligible for the free-lunch program), 
and gender (53% and 52% female). 

• Voucher students had been achieving 
at slightly, though significantly, higher 
levels than their public school peers pri- 
or to entering the voucher program, with 
mean second-grade achievement meas- 
ures of 52.34 NCEs (normal-curve equiv- 
alents) for voucher students and 48.07 for 
public school students. 

• Students who chose to leave the pro- 
gram after one year were achieving at sig- 
nificantly lower levels than their peers who 
chose to stay (mean difference of 8.3 NCEs 
across the five areas), though they had 
been achieving at roughly the same lev- 
els before entering the program. 

• Teachers in public school classrooms 
had more years of experience (14 versus 



8.5) and were more likely to have com- 
pleted at least some graduate coursework 
than teachers in the private schools, but 
private school classes were slightly small- 
er (by about three students). 

• After accounting for prior achieve- 
ment, gender, ethnicity, family structure, 
and family income, there were no signif- 
icant differences in third-grade achieve- 
ment in NCEs between the voucher stu- 
dents and their public school peers at the 
end of year one, but a significant and pos- 
itive effect was found in language (44.96 
versus 39.82) and less clearly in science 
(39.66 versus 35.66) at the end of year 
two. 

• Students attending the two newly es- 
tablished private schools were achieving 
at significantly lower levels by the end of 
year two than either their public school or 
private school voucher peers in all areas 
tested (mean difference 14.96 NCEs). 

Our findings seemed to support those 
from Milwaukee in.that the voucher pro- - 
gram did not promote increased student 
achievement the first year but had begun 
to show some positive effects by the end 
of year two. Similarly, Cleveland vouch- 
er students were more likely to come from 
single-parent households, usually headed 
by a mother. However, our study found 
some differences related to the character- 
istics of the participating students. Vouch- 
er students in Milwaukee were of lower 
income and somewhat more likely to be 
members of minorities than their public 
school peers, but students in Cleveland were 
of very similar income and ethnicity to stu- 
dents in the public schools. Further, where- 
as voucher students in Milwaukee were 
among the lowest-achieving students pri- 
or to their entry into the program, vouch- 
er students in Cleveland were achieving 
at slightly higher levels than their public 
school peers before they entered their vouch- 
er schools. 

The early results from the Cleveland 
program were noted as preliminary, based 
on only the first two years of a multi-year 
evaluation and subject to the limitations 
of the evaluation. While the project ad- 
dressed the concerns of Rouse and others 
related to control of the achievement test- 
ing process, it did not control for at least 
two important variables. First, no measure 
of parental education level was obtained, a 
factor related to students’ academic achieve- 
ment. Second, the study did not make use 
of a randomly assigned comparison group 
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of students, thus leaving open the possi- 
bility that the voucher and nonvoucher stu- 
dents were different in important ways. My 
colleagues and I noted these limitations in 
our reports and developed methods for ad- 
dressing them in future years. Nonetheless, 
release of the first-year and second-year re- 
ports provoked a flurry of attention from 
both advocates and opponents of vouchers 
and, like the evaluation efforts in Milwau- 
kee, prompted reanalysis by Greene and his 
colleagues. 

Greene, Howell, and Peterson. Greene, 
Howell, and Peterson conducted two addi- 
tional evaluations of the Cleveland voucher 
program during its first two years. In their 
first study, they collected data to answer 
two questions: 1 ) What are the effects of par- 
ticipation in the voucherprogram on parents’ 
satisfaction with their children’s schools? 
2) What are the effects of the voucher pro- 
gram on students’ academic achievement? 
The first question was addressed through 
a telephone survey of 1,014 parents whose 
children had received vouchers and were 
attending private schools and 1,006 parents 
who had applied for vouchers but did not 
accept them and whose children were in- 
stead attending Cleveland public schools. 
The second question was addressed by ex- 
amining fall-to-spring changes in the aca- 
demic achievement of 263 voucher students 
attending the two private HOPE schools. 

Parental interviews were conducted dur- 
ing the summer of 1997, after completion 
of the first year of the Cleveland voucher 
program. Response rates (number of par- 
ents agreeing to be interviewed) were 74. 1 % 
for recipients and 48.6% for nonrecipients 
(those who were offered vouchers but de- 
clined them, and those who were eligible 
for vouchers but unaware that they had re- 
ceived them). Thus Greene and his col- 
leagues note that the findings are more rep- 
resentative of recipients than of nonrecipi- 
ents. In reporting their findings, Greene 
and his colleagues include only those for 
recipients but indicate instances in which 
recipients and nonrecipients differed sig- 
nificantly. Their findings include: 

• Recipients indicated that the prima- 
ry reason for their interest in the voucher 
program was improved academic quality 
(85%), followed by safety (79%), school 
location (percentage not reported), and re- 
ligion (37%). 

• Of parents who did not accept their 
child’s tuition voucher, 44% indicated that 
they were unaware they had been offered 
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a voucher; of those who actively declined 
the offer, reasons for their decision were 
transportation problems (36.5%),'* failure 
to gain admission to the school of their 
choice (35.5%), and financial considera- 
tions (31.2%). 

• Recipient parents were much more 
satisfied with virtually every aspect of their 
children’s schools than were nonrecipients, 
including academic quality (66% and 30%), 
safety (60% and 25%), discipline (55% 
and 23%), attention to the child (not report- 
ed), class size (not reported), facility (not re- 
ported), and teaching moral values (71% 
and 25%). 

• Minority recipients were slightly less 
satisfied with their private school than were 
nonminority recipients (3% difference in- 
dicated, but not reported), whereas there 
were no differences between minority and 
nonminority nonrecipients. 

• Higher-income nonrecipients (incomes 
above $50,000) were “about 6%” more sat- 
isfied with their child’s public school than 
low-income nonrecipients (incomes be- 
low $10,000). 

In the second portion of this study, 
Greene and his colleagues examine fall-to- 
spring changes in achievement test scores 
of children attending the two HOPE schools. 
These schools were newly established spe- 
cifically to accommodate voucher children 
for whom sufficient space might not be avail- 
able in other private schools, and they are 
of particular interest. These schools an- 
nounced from the outset that they would 
accept all students who applied for admis- 
sion, including “many of the poorest and 
most educationally disadvantaged students,” 
a fact that is borne out by examination of 
second-grade test scores. Further, the two 






schools enroll nearly 15% of all voucher 
students and approximately 25% of for- 
mer public school voucher students. 

From their inception, the HOPE schools 
integrated a program of self-evaluation that 
was to include administration of the Cali- 
fornia Achievement Test, Form E (CTB/ 
McGraw-Hill, 1985) in the fall and spring 
of each year. Classroom teachers proctored 
each administration of the complete bat- 
tery over a weeklong period. Generally, the 
investigators found that the students im- 
proved significantly fiom fall to spring test- 
ing, with aggregate results’’ for 155 stu- 
dents including: 

• a significant increase of 5.6 points in 
reading (28.4 to 34.0); 

• a nonsignificant decrease of 4.5 points 
in language (41.2 to 36.7), resulting from 
a 19-point decline for first-grade students; 

• a significant increase of 1 1.6 points 
in mathematics total (29.2 to 40.8); and 

• a significant increase of 12.8 points 
in mathematical concepts (28.6 to 41.4). 

Upon collection of fall 1997 data, the in- 
vestigators found the gains made by students 
during the previous year continued, though 
they diminished somewhat. For the 95 stu- 
dents who completed both fall 1996 and 
fall 1997 tests, Greene and his colleagues 
report: 

• a significant increase of 5.7 points in 
reading (31.3 to 37.0); 

• a nonsignificant decline of 0.3 points 
in language (38.1 to 37.8); 

• a significant increase of 8.6 points in 
mathematics total (31.0 to 39.6); and 

• a significant increase of 7. 1 points in 
mathematics concepts (30.2 to 37.3). 

Greene and his colleagues note that 
“definitive conclusions about the effects 
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of the scholarship program on academic 
achievement depend upon the collection 
of additional data.” However, they sug- 
gest that the generally positive and statis- 
tically signihcant gains made by these stu- 
dents are particularly impressive when con- 
trasted with “the 1- to 2-point decline that 
is typical of inner-city students.”^ Across 
the data on parental attitude and student 
achievement, the investigators find substan- 
tial evidence in favor of the voucher pro- 
gram and little evidence to support those 
who argue against it. They further con- 
clude that the results indicate the need for 
choice programs to be structured to pro- 
vide special funding arrangements when 
necessary and to ensure that students with 
special needs are not overlooked. 

The second study, conducted by Peter- 
son, Greene, and Howell, was a reanaly- 
sis of third-grade achievement data col- 
lected and then made public by our group. 
Peterson and his colleagues were critical 
of several aspects of the initial study, not- 
ing particularly our decision not to include 
in the analyses the unique test data for stu- 
dents in the two HOPE schools and sug- 
gesting that the second-grade test scores 
used as covariates in the original study were 
“dubious.” Thus Peterson and his colleagues 
recalculated students* scores to a common 
metric, producing a laiger sample, and then 
reanalyzed our original achievement data. 
They found: 

• After covarying on gender, ethnici- 
ty, family income, and family structure, 
but without including the measure of prior 
achievement, voucher students* third-grade 
achievement is significantly higher than that 
of their public school peers in language 
and science (p<.01), but not significantly 
different in reading, mathematics, or so- 
cial studies. The investigators note that the 
differences in reading and social studies, 
which favor voucher students, are signif- 
icant when a one-tailed test with p<. 10 is 
applied.^’ 

• When prior achievement is included 
in the co variates, the differences in lan- 
guage and science, both favoring vouch- 
er students, are significant at p<.10 in a 
one-tailed test.^^ 

Summarizing their report, Peterson and 
his colleagues indicate differences in meth- 
odology between their study and ours but 
note: 

Both studies find positive choice 

school effects in some subject domains 



among third-grade students. Our results 
also find gains for students in other grades 

as well It is also worth noting that 

even the most conservative estimates of 
choice-school effects observed in Cleve- 
land are comparable to those observed 
in Milwaukee after one year. ... It will 
be of interest to learn whether the ef- 
fects in Cleveland will accumulate over 
time, as happened in Milwaukee.” 

The results of evaluations of the Cleve- 
land voucher program are tentative and 
early; much more time and data are need- 
ed before conclusions can be drawn with 
confidence. Perhaps because the program 
is so new and data drawn from it limited, 
the findings of studies conducted to date 
appear to provide somewhat conflicting 
results. In general, parents whose chil- 
dren participate in the voucher program 
seem to be pleased with the opportunity 
they are provided and feel satisfied with 
the private schools their children attend. 
They based their decision to pursue tuition 
vouchers primarily on their interest in im- 
proving the quality of their children*s ed- 
ucation and their concern over the safety 
of their children*s public schools. The ef- 
fects of the voucher program on children*s 
academic achievement are unclear. 

Summary 

Surprisingly little research has been con- 
ducted on publicly funded voucher pro- 
grams. And, in many ways, the findings have 
been subjected to interpretations based to 
a much greater extent on ideology than on 
scholarly detachment. Unfortunately, there 
remains considerable misunderstanding of 
the results of research on vouchers, and con- 
fusion is exacerbated by highly public com- 
mentary from those on both sides of the is- 
sue. Nonetheless, examination of research 
related to school choice and particularly 
of publicly funded vouchers reveals some 
consistent, though undoubtedly tentative, 
patterns. 

1 . Parents whose children attend a pri- 
vate school using a voucher are pleased 
with the opportunity. Participating par- 
ents weredissatisfied with theirchildren*s 
former public schools and chose to enroll 
their children in private schools for im- 
proved educational quality and greater safe- 
ty. Interestingly, and in contrast to some 
otlicr studies of private school parents," re- 
ligion or rcl igious education was not a pri- 
mary consideration. 



2. Voucher programs can be structured 
to provide additional educational choice 
to families of children who may be at con- 
siderable risk of school failure. In both Mil- 
waukee and Cleveland, it is obvious that 
the vouchCT programs have successfully tar- 
geted the families for whom they were de- 
veloped. Participating families are of low- 
er income than typical public school fam- 
ilies, they come primarily from ethnic mi- 
nority groups, and they are usually head- 
ed by a single mother. It is important to 
note, however, that when compared only 
with public school families at or below 
the federal poverty level, voucher families 
are smaller, the mothers* level of educa- 
tion is higher, and the parents* commit- 
ment to education is slightly higher. 

3. Current programs suggest that on- 
ly a very small portion of eligible fami- 
lies apply for available tuition vouchers. 
Voucher opponents cite this as evidence 
that dissatisfaction with public schools is 
not widespread,” and they are probal)ly at 
least partially correct In Milwaukee, few- 
er than 7% of eligible families apply for 
the voucher program, and in Cleveland 
the percentage is slightly smaller and has 
decreased in the three years of the program. 
Neither voucher program has produced 
the mass exodus from public schools that 
was forecast. However, whether this re- 
flects fundamental satisfaction with pub- 
lic schools, indifference, apathy, or lack 
of information cannot be determined un- 
til additional data are available. 

4. The available evidence does not indi- 
cate clearly that voucher programs do or do 
not improve students* academic achievement. 
Supporters of choice, and particularly of 
voucher programs, finequently base their ar- 
guments on the academic benefits of choice 
for students. However, the very limited evi- 
dence to date does not indicate that students 
who participate in the choice schools will 
do better than they would have if they had 
remained in public schools. When prior 
achievement and relevant demographic var- 
iables are controlled, the achievement of 
voucher students is not consistently dif- 
ferent from that of public school students. 
It is reasonable to wonder whether addi- 
tional years will yield similar results. Both 
voucher programs are relatively hew, with 
schools, teachers, families, and students 
learning how best to work within the new 
arrangements. Over time, the effectiveness 
of the programs may be improved. None- 
theless, current data provide no firm ba- 
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sis foraclaim that providing families with 
educational choice will necessarily improve 
student learning. 

Final Thoughts 

What does all of this mean? Will the mo- 
mentum for additional educational choice 
diminish? Will choice programs, particular- 
ly voucher programs, damage the current 
system of public education in the U.S.? 
Are publicly funded voucher programs 
“good”? What are the implications of all 
of this for educators? We do not yet have 
sufficient evidence to answer these ques- 
tions, even for existing voucher programs, 
and a multitude of factors will affect the 
direction, extent, and nature of school choice 
in coming years. Still, some “predictions” 
are possible. 

It seems unlikely that the tremendous 
momentum for educational choice will di- 
nrinish; rather, it will probably increase. 
Families will continue to press for a wider 
variety of choices for their children’s edu- 
cation, and policy makers, both conserva- 
tive and liberal, will respond. Already more 
educational choices are available to families 
than at any other time in U.S. history, across 
both the public and private sectors. Magnet 
schools, charter schools, home schooling, 
inter- and intradistrict choice programs, and 
in-school programmatic choices are the rule 
rather than the exception. In an age of 
egalitarianism, the alternatives that have 
always been available to middle- and up- 
per-income families will be rightfully de- 
manded by families with fewer resources. 
Even skeptics admit that, for better or for 
worse, school choice is with us to stay.“ 

At least one implication of the choice 
movement for public schools is reflected 
in the paragraph above. Public schools 
must continue to develop programs to at- 
tract and retain families that now expect 
at least some range of choices. As forced 
busing for desegregation continues to de- 
cline while nonpublic alternatives become 
more prevalent, metropolitan school dis- 
tricts are presented with both a challenge 
and an opportunity. Students who previ- 
ously moved from these districts to sub- 
urban schools now provide a larger poten- 
tial market for public school education. 
Further, whereas previous attempts at de- 
segregation relied on imposed school as- 
signment, most efforts (e.g., the federal 
Magnet Schools Assistance Program) now 
focus on developing programs that attempt 



To date, no 
choice programs 
have the potential 
to destroy the 
enormous 
. . . enterprise that is 
’public education 
in this country. 

to improve racial balance by attracting tar- 
geted minority or nonminority students to 
schools. It seems, then, that at least one 
impact of the choice movement has been 
and will continue to be an increase in the 
number and variety of options that public 
schools will provide. 

Will choice programs decrease public 
support, either sentimental or financial, for 
public schools?This question is more dif- 
ficult to answer. Undoubtedly, if a substan- 
tial number of families are provided with 
and take advantage of alternatives to pub- 
lic education, the effect on public school- 
ing as it has been conducted will be nega- 
tive. If public schools serve a smaller pro- 
portion of school-age children, they will 
subsequently have a smaller, perhaps less 
vocal, base of public support. Concurrent- 
ly, resources for public schools will dimin- 
ish as funds are redirected. It coiild be ar- 
gued that, if public schools fail to provide 
a service that is desired by enough peo- 
ple (i.e., customers) to remain viable, they 
should be forced to redesign themselves 
or close. Of course, while this situation is 
possible, perhaps even desirable to some, 
it is unlikely to occur. Though U.S. public 
schools must deal with greater competi- 
tion than ever before, there is no evidence 
to suggest that nonpublic competition will 
ever be allowed to reach the point at which 
the public school system itself is endan- 
gered. Public education in the U.S. is a 
huge business. It employs millions of peo- 
ple, many of whom belong to a well-or- 
ganized professional union with substan- 
tial political clout; it generates significant 



income for businesses that supply services 
and products to the schools; and it touches 
literally every citizen. To date, no choice 
programs, public or private, existing or 
proposed, have the potential to destroy the 
enormous enterprise that is public educa- 
tion in this country. 

Is the educational choice movement good 
or bad? It seems untenable to argue that 
giving parents and families greater con- 
trol over their children’s education is bad. 
Fundamentally, greater family control, with- 
in certain limits, should be encouraged. 
Thus the question is probably not whether 
educational choice is good or bad, but rath- 
er the nature of the boundaries within which 
choice should be allowed. Many in the ed- 
ucation establishment would aigue that the 
frainework should be relatively restrictive 
to minimize differences in the outcomes 
and benefits students derive. However, we 
take a different position and suggest that 
the widest possible range of choices should 
be made available and that, though it will 
not always be popular, the educational mar- 
ket should be allowed to operate. Doing 
so will not just benefit families and chil- 
dren but also stands to afford profession- 
al educators the opportunity to expand the 
ways in which we conduct our classrooms. 
Further, aiguing to restrict parental choice 
in education means accepting some dan- 
gerous assumptions. 

The position to restrict educational choic- 
es requires one to assume either that some 
families will make better choices than oth- 
ers or that someone besides parents — pre- 
sumably federal or state education authori- 
ties or education scholars — knows what 
education is best for all children. The first 
point is obvious and can be conceded at 
the outset. Certainly, given the opportuni- 
ty, some families will make much better 
choices than others and, as a result, some 
children will get a “better” education. How- 
ever, taken to its extreme, this would sug- 
gest that families should be given no choice 
at all about their children’s education and 
that teachers or local school authorities 
should have no latitude in the curriculum 
or instructional approaches that their stu- 
dents experience. Of course, even under 
these circumstances, differences in the abil- 
ity of the classroom teacher would cause 
some students to get a better education than 
others, unless we are much more success- 
ful in producing and more willing to ac- 
cept “teacher-proof’ curricula than we have 
been in the past. And so, greater educa- 
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tional choice will mean that some children 
get a better education than others. But they 
already do, and eliminating choice com- 
pletely would not change this. However, 
allowing families choice would give them 
a chance to move their children out of 
schools that they believe are not good for 
them. 

Now we arrive at the second and re- 
lated assumption that supports restricting 
choice — that someone other than parents 
is in a position to determine what is or is 
not good education. If, in fact, this were 
true, there should be widespread agreement, 
at least among those sufficiently learned 
to know, about what schools should teach, 
how they should teach it, and what evidence 
they should provide about their effective- 
ness in doing so. 

Education literature and the popular 
media provide daily evidence to the con- 
trary. States rebel at the suggestion of a 
national curriculum or mandatory nation- 
wide student assessment; local schools 
fight against state- mandated curricula or 
testing; and even within schools, individual 
teachers openly or passively subvert the 
district’s curriculum. Even scholars of edu- 
cation cannot agree about what is “good” 
education or “desirable” educational prac- 
tice. While there may well be one best edu- 
cation or curriculum or instructional ap- 
proach (ours, of course), we don’t seem 
to have identified it yet, and whether we 
ever will is arguable at best. But, until or 
unless a consensus is reached among all 
the stakeholders in children’s education, 
it is unfair and patronizing to suggest that 
parents and families are generally less en- 
titled or less equipped than others to make 
these determinations for themselves and 
for their children. 

Educational choice will continue to be 
the most contentious issue in U.S. educa- 
tion for the foreseeable future. More and 
more families will be afforded more and 
more alternatives for their children’s ed- 
ucation. As educators, both pre-K-1 2 and 
university based, we have a unique oppor- 
tunity to use the educational choice move- 
ment to promote innovative, creative ap- 
proaches to schools and teaching. In order 
to draw students and maintain enrollments, 
schools will be seeking assistance in devel- 
oping and improving programs to make 
them more attractive to greater numbers 
of families. If we take advantage of this 
opportunity, we have the potential to make 
schools more inviting and supportive places 



for children. If we ignore the momentum 
for educational choice, we risk becoming 
increasingly irrelevant to our stakehold- 
ers. 
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Conclusion 




OUR GOAL in preparing this volume 
was to provide an overview of the 
topic of school choice. We wanted nei- 
ther to advocate for nor to oppose the 
idea of giving parents and families a 
greater voice in their children’s educa- 
tion. In fact, even opponents of school 
choice seldom argue against allowing 
parents some choice. The fundamental 
issue, then, is not whether to allow 
parental choice in children’s education, 
but rather how much choice to allow 
— in other words, within what para- 
meters. 

Those who are most conservative 
in their view of school choice argue 
that the parameters should be compar- 
atively restrictive. This position often 
presumes the value of public education 
as it has traditionally been conceptual- 
ized and conducted in the United 
States. A primary comfponent of the 
argument is that public schools are 
intended to equalize opportunity for all 
students, particularly disadvantaged 
children. To this end, educational 
choices must be limited to ensure that 
public education is of comparably sim- 
ilar quality and type for all students. In 
this view, schools are to serve the pub- 
lic welfare, and society (or government 
as representing society’s interests) is in 
the best position ‘to determine what is 
“good” education. When the parame- 
ters of choice are too broad, it is 
feared, the range of opportunity and 
success between and among children 
will increase. Choice would then result 
in racial and economic segregation, 
religious indoctrination, social intoler- 
ance, less educational accountability. 



and reduced educational quality. 
Instead of expanding the number of 
options available to families, devoting 
resources to improving the quality of 
options already available to families 
within the public school sector will be 
a more useful approach, by this view. 

In contrast, the most liberal view of 
school choice presumes that education 
will be improved for all children when 
they and their parents are allowed the 
greatest range of choices. Families will 
make choices that allow their children 
to achieve optimal success, with some 
achieving more and some achieving 
less success than others. From this per- 
spective, the public welfare is best 
served by allowing individuals to reach 
their unique levels of optimal success, 
and greater choice rather than less is 
most likely to promote this. Families 
are in the best position to know what 
is “good” education for their children. 
Choice would promote innovation and 
competition among schools, give edu- 
cators greater autonomy, increase par- 
ent involvement in and satisfaction 
with their children’s schools, and 
improve educational quality. In this 
view, reallocating current educational 
resources to support radically different 
educational approaches, while it will 
expand differences between and 
among students, will ultimately serve 
the societal good. 

Of course, in practice the issue is 
not so clear and the positions are not 
so distinct. Nonetheless, it could be 
argued that the fundamental issue that 
makes discussion of school choice so 
difficult is the philosophical conflict 
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between individual and societal rights. 
Underlying arguments about whether 
greater or lesser parental choice will 
improve educational quality is the 
notion of who is in the best position to 
determine what is a “good” education 
and for whom is it provided. If public 
education is provided with the primary 
purpose of serving or promoting the 
general societal good, then it is society 
that is in the best position to determine 
what is “good” education for all mem** 
bers of the society. Further, because it 
is society's responsibility to support the 
general rather than the individual 
good, it is more important to minimize 
individual differences in opportunity or 
achievement. On the other hand, if 
public- education is provided with the 
primary purpose of serving or promot- 
ing the good of the individual who 
receives it, then it is that individual or, 
in the case of minors, the individual's 
parents who is both responsible for 
and in the best position to determine 
what is “good” education. Allowing 
each individual to achieve to his or her 
unique potential, even when this cre- 



ates substantial differences between 
members of society, is most important. 

The conflict of ideas and emotions 
that underlie school choice is not easi- 
ly resolved, nor is the issue itself. The 
extent to which families and parents 
should be given greater opportunity for 
choosing the education their children 
receive will continue to be debated. 
Even as the amount of credible 
research increases, the nature of the 
issue will always be cause for disagree- 
ment. However, two things appear cer- 
tain. First, a wide range of choices is 
already available to most families with- 
in and beyond the public sector. While 
some of these choices represent direct 
challenges to the tradition of public 
education in this country, and thus they 
are controversial, most offer choices 
from among traditional alternatives 
within the existing public school con- 
text. Second, although the parameters 
that restrict it will be debated, school 
choice will continue to be an issue in 
U.S. education for the foreseeable 
future. 
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